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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

1 

FRANCIS, EARL OF MOIRA, 

^c. 


MY LORD, 

From want of other employment 
ill these Islands, I have bestowed mucdi of my time 
in exploring their condition and capacities,* and in 
conveying the inlbrination thus obtained to a r(ispect<‘tl 
Friend in my native Country. The result of my 
inquiries, in its present form, I respectfully, presume 
to recoitiraend to yourtiOrdship’s notice, from th(* 
conviction that, being equally zealous for your Princ(‘ 
and your pountry, you will receive with com|ilae(Micy 
a work whose object is to advance the interests of 
both. . . 

Your Lordship will find ‘thajt it comprizes a 

j 

description of facts as interesting as extraordinary ; 



DEDICATIOX. 


accompanied with observations upon many local 
circumstances, not generally known, because not 
hitherto described. Happy should I be, were it 
more^worthy of your li^)rdsliip’s acceptance. 

V 

* t ' : 

Having the honour to be. My Lord, with the 

higl i(!st considerations of respect, 

* ' • 

* Yo.ur liOrdship’s 


Most truly humble, 

« 

And very obedient servant. 

T. A. — Captain Light Dragoons. 
« * * 
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PREFACE 


fBY THE EDITOR.) • 


ON the introduction of a work of this nati!re 
to the* public, it seems requisite to give some previous 
^planation of. the design ; to point out the general and 
particular uses for which it is intended ; and the advan- 
tages that may arise from reading it with attention. 

The plan of the undertaking is more comprehensive 
than that of voyages afiid travels in general : that is to 
say, of ^hose which describe similar countries, without 
assisting the reader in conjecture, or which do not phi- 
losophize upon facts. * We may presume to add, that 
herein the jiuthor has Attempted to Combine science with 

description; and ^instruction with amusement. 

• • • , , 

, .Travel has, in our days, become a part of education ; 
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and for this reason : — it expefiracntally instructs those 
who have gained as much previous knowledge, as they 
were capable of acquiring from books, as well as those 
who do not possess this happy and peculiar privilege. 

It is equally a<lvantageous to those who have it in their 

■ 

power to indulge the pleasi^ig emanatipns of mind, and 
who can thus add the experience of the world to the 

theory of»th(; schools, as it is to those, the far greater 

■ 

part of qiankind, to whom the enjoyments of a cultivated 
intelfect are unknown. 

In order to gi'atify each of these classes, the design of 
the author appears to have been not only to convey all 
the information he possibly could upon the subject, b^t 
also to convey it in the most plain and simple manner, 
lie, firstly, inquires what are th'* natural commodities of 
tile islands ; the value and denuNid for such commodities 
in other parts, the manner in and the price at which 
they are disposed of by the natives ; Secondly, he enu- 
merates their manufactures, observing whether jthey are 
employed in commodities of their own growth, or in 
such as are imported from abroad ; sl^rrctly examining 
into the number of hands cinployGd, the nature of their 
employments, and the advantages which their industry 
affords either to themselves, in particular, or to the 
Portuguese, as a nation, in general. Thirdhs he inquires 
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into the state of the ports.and harbours ; the convenience 
^and inconvenience of each, in point of situation. This 
leads him to consider fourthly, the number of seamen 
employed therein, on which he appears to think the 
wealth aini power of a. maritime people, in a *great 
measure, depend. The last point he considers is, the 
propriety of Viewing the Azores as British colonies and 
plantations *, with respect to which, he teat^ies us to 
examine how far they may'contribute to the advantage 
of Britain ; Uie true use of colonics being their assistance 
in the support of that government ‘by which they arc 
protected, or the country from which they are derived. 
Thus much for the commercial part of this work*. 

He next proceeds to show the original foundation of 
the government, and the subscijuent changes that have 
happened in it ; these, are the subject of liis general 
history. 

His descriptions of the properties and phenomena of 

earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and boiling springs, 

• , * 

which follow, .will, we trust, be deemed original and 
interesting. 

But, it is in a commercial, or rather in a political, 

• f 

point of view that the author appears anxious to exhibit 

B 2 
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the Azores to the British nation*; although he has 
diversified the subject with interesting anecdote and 
picturesque description: and he has been induced the 
more particularly to do so, because no traveller, no 
authoV, has heretofore described the Azores : or, to his 
knowledge, treated upon the. same subject. 

The idea of placing the Western Islands under the 

immediate protection of Britain is far from being a mere 
« 

empty scheme, or visionary project. Portegal owes this 
country vast sums of money, and may be happy to dis- 
solve the debt by a transfer of the sovereignty. This 
would at once change the general face of the Azores, and 
open such new branches of trade to England, as would 

amply compensate for the loans made in support of the 

« 

Braganza cause. The measure would not only enhance 
the glory of the British name, but contribute to the 
common benefit of all the islands. It would afford to 
the English that satisfaction which is truly noble, from 
imparting the means of dispelling superstition, enthu- 
siasm, poverty, and ignorance ; of admitting the inha- 
bitants of the Azores to those fights of which they are 
at present dispossessed, or whicli have been withheld, 
from their first establishment to' the present time. It 
would raise nearly half a million of peopfe from a state 
of comparative slavery, to a state of independence, .to 
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industry, and political st^^ength. We should then see 

the Azores, which now appear, for the most part, as so 

• 

many deserts, smile again in their native beauty. It 
would be easy to expatiate much further on so agree- 
able a subject, but what is already advanced may be 

sufficient to awaken the consideration of the intelligent. 

. • 

• • 

We conclude these remarks with the clear conviction 

that the measurh proposed by the author should be at- 
• • • 
tempted ; anebare equally persuaded, if the change does 
* • 
not very speedily take place, it will infallibly take place 

in a time not far distant ; when the beams of liberty 

and justice, of liberality and happiness, radiatidg from 

, Britain, shall illuminate these islands. 

. lOS. T. HAYDN. 

October S I sf, 1811. 


The island of Madeira, in most respects, lies 
within the sphere of those arguments which relate to the 
union of'the Azores with Great Britain. 'J'his island has 
already been w^ll described ; particularly by Mr. Bar- 
row, in his narra^ve of a voyage to China. 








LETTERS, 

•LETTER I. 

INTRODVCTOBV. 

, It is an observation, not less true than common, 
that voyages and travels are, of all kinds of reading, 
the most entertaining and instructive ; as they serve 
to acquaint us with tl^c proditce and condition, iiie 
religion and govc’riiment, the manners and customs, of 
the different nations of* the world, and with the curi- 
osities of the countries which those nations respectively 
inhabit. They present to us at once a body of natural and 

of civil history;* and ins&nsibly tend to enlarge our minds 

• • 

and to free .them from harrow and ilKberal prejudices. 

Numcroijs Vrorks of. this description liave, "at various 
.times, been offered to the public ; but none of them. 
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SO far as I have been able t® learn, have given any ra- 
tional or vrell-digested account of the Azores. And yet 
the Azores constitute, at this moment, a subject highly 
interesting to the public curiosity, both from the com- 
mercial advantage it is of to this country, and the pro- 
bability that it may, in a short time, b^ incluaed amongst 
the colonies of the British Empire. 

■ 

In requesting your attention to a subject of such 
extraordinary importance, and so intimately connected 
with the commercial welfare of England, I pledge myself 
to encroach on your time as little as possible. My 
objectls neither to indulge in declamation, nor to engage 
in controversy. 1 shall simply describe tlie track I have 
pursued ; and, if I digress, my object will be found 
rather to instruct than to amuse. My letters, not too 
long to weary, shall be 'intended to illustrate the history, 
and explain the manners, customs, habits, and pecu- 
liarities, of the Azoreans ; many of which have suffered 
little by the lapse pf ages. My fidelity, too, shall 
appear in every page : , it is no part of my intention to 
surprize with extraordinary incidents, ^or to alarm with 
hair-breadth escapes. The nai;rative, therefore, can' 

raise neither wonder nor astonishment ; but* I trust, it 
• * • . 
may afford such entertainment as truth and observations. 
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clothed in an unoi^iamontcd style, are generally found 
to yield. 

I am justly sensible, notwithstanding, that the subject 
is of an extensive and difficult nature. To paint a coun- 
try vith precision, requires not only great delicacy of 
taste, but re*peated opportunies for ol^servation. Two 
different lahdscapes may be formed by the same mate- 
rials, as they are^influenced'by a bright or a gloomy sky. 
Distant views may be splendidly exhibited, or entirely 
concealed. Even the same objects ‘may assume a dif- 
ferent appearance, as they are illuminated by a rising 
or a setting sun. To give an accurate portrait of Nature 
in the light and situation in which he beheld her, is all 
that can be expected of hjm who pretends to delineate 
her features*. When h^ presunyes to correct them, his 
attempt becomes more dangerbus and difficult. He 
must then be instructed by art, and enlightened by taste. 
He must be able to edmbine, in his imagination, those 
beauties whijrh are widely scattered over the face of 

the creation, and form them in^o a perfect whole. But 

• • 

this is to change, not^to follow. Nature. The celebrated 
statue of the Venus jile Medicis Had never existed, if 
the ' statuafy had confined his imitation to any single 
beauty. Tha*t surprizing effort of human genius owe.s 
,its perfection to the collected charms of a number of 
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individuals. Tlu.* paintor, l.hcn^tbre. should not be per- 
mitted to bring togellicr all - the phrasing features of 
Nature ff>r the distinct purpose of constituting a natural 
landscape. Nothing is to be. allowed to the imagination. 
He should confine himself to the spot on which he stands, 
and introduce nothing alien to tlnr scene, presented. The 
eye of truth should never be olfended, merely tliat the 
picturesque eye may be gratified. 

1 may also remark, that the power which the imagi- 
nation has over these natural scenes is not greater than 
the power which they have over the imagination. No 
country, described by art, liowever beautiful, however 
adorned, can distend the mind, like just and simple 
scenery. The wild sallies of untutored genius often 
strike the imagination more forcibly thafi the most 
correct effusions of a cultivated mind. Though the 
eye, therefore, might take more pleasure in a view of 
the Azores in a picturesque liglit ; that is, adorned by 
the hand of Art, yet I much doubt whether such a view 
would have that strong e.ftect on the imagination as when 
rough, as it shall be from my pen, with all its bold irre- 
gularities *about it as, when beauty and .deformity, 
grandeur and horror, mingled together,, strike the mind 
with a thousand opposing ideas, and, tike chymical 
combinations of an opposite nature, produce an effor- 
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vcscence which no Ijaniionious inixturos could, possibly 
produce. 

A 

But, as it is in a commercial light, in particular, that 
I wish to recommend the Azores to the attention of the 
British government, 1 shall open that point of view in 
my next letter, Und at the same time expose the motives 
which induce me to submit this^corres'pondeiu;c to your 
judgment and consideration. In the mean tihie, I have 
the honour to Remain, with the most sincere sentiments 
of esteem and respect, • 


Your attached Servant. 



LETTER II 


INTHODUpTOKY. 

f* 

IF a ‘life sppnt in the zealous cultivation of 
moral virtue, and the most assiduous e^ideavoiirs for 
promoting both public and private happiness, deserve 
my veneration, it is that of yours ; the animated mind 
to which I have, in the genuine spirit of freedom, pre- 
sumed to address this correspondence. 

1 confess that it affords me pleasure, and, perhaps, gra- 
tifies my vanity, to be permitted to address my com- 
munications to a member of the British parliament, 

r 

whose system of policy is at length arousing the spirit 
of our country. The political and commercial map 
of Europe you have attentively examined ; and the 
annals of past ages you have studiously explored, to 
enlighten the present age.* But the clear comprehension 

of a general subject, vdiich involves a variety of separate 

• « 

parts ; that lucid arrangement w’hich, by happMy group- 
ing particulars, fixes theift on the retina of the intellect ; 
that copiousness of diction, elegant as becomes the leader 
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of a band of patriots,* but « not too much adome<f for a 
man of business, which distinguishes you in general ; 
were never displayed to greater advantage than in the 
debates on the decline of commercial credit. On no 
former occasion did you discover, and in a stronger degree 
to the astonishment or'impression of your audience, your 
profound acquaintance with the system o^ European 
politics ; the great national views which suggest^ them* 

selves only to a* great and virtuous mind ; the rapid 

• • • 

glance of arguqiient, and the electric flash of decision. 

• * 

Animated with the breath of better times, •your lustre 
appeared to increase, while you delivered those cfiTusions 
of a luminous intellect, and a correct imagination. 
Yopr arguments were at once marked with the lumen 
purpureum juventee, and with^thc sage maturity of man- 
hood. Charaoters of this kind, that rise to honourable 

• • 

celebrity, without forsakiqg their station, are those to 
which a work of political and commercial consequence, 
may, with propriety, be addressed. 

If the chief symptom of wisdom which nations can 
•discover, is to accoinmocTate themselves to their situa- 
tion, the wisest measures that we cau*at present, adopt, 
are* certainly such as tend to augment our revenue, to 
improve our ^indufttry, and give a wider circulation to 
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trade and commerce. An improved intercourse with the 
Azores, presents a fair and most inviting field for this 
purpose. The vicinity of the situation, the frequent 
returns of profit, and a country that brings more than 
half a million of inhabitants within the sphere of our 
industry, form, however, the least prominent features 
of the prospect. What I mean to propose, embraces 
advantages which a political philosophet would rather 
wish for, than expect to see fulfilled.' And the reason 
is, that the political philosopher individually, as well 
as the public, generally, is completely ignorant of the 
extent and capacity of the Azores. He judges of these 
islands from their political degradation, and not from 
their geographical condition. Whereas, the geographi- 
cal condition of the Azoreans has not been so neglected 
by Providence, nor is their climate so frigid, their soil 
so infertile, their minds so stolid, that they could have 
been so long secreted from the world, so long in an 
outcast condition, had their islands met with that ge- 
nerous treatment which nature, humanity, and just 
policy, would have allowed them. What has been the 
use made of these intercstiitg islands, for the last two 
centuries ? They have only answered to counte- 
nance, or to serve, a wretched government, the ‘system 
of which destroys the seal of social sectirity, and places 
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the public liberty, the indu%try of the poor, the property 
of the rich, and the talents of the learned, under the 
arbitrament of a cabinet, which has long since involved, 
in the vortex of venality, all the freedom of, and means 
of improvement from, the Azores ; removing, at the same 
time, every stimulating principle to personal ambition. 
The governinenlt, under the direction of this impolitic 
cabinet, turned the Azores into a headless and a heartless 
trunk ; annihilated the rightsof the inhabitants ; withered 
their capacities, and their prospects; and granted them, 
in return, the indigent blessings of theis sovereignty and 
protection ! Believe me. Sir, long since would the 
Azores l>ave cast off the slough of barbarism ; long since 
jtroyld they have emerged from the oblivious pool, and 

awakened to life and to recollection, had not a smooth, 

• 

fair, and florid, civilization been checked, by the filth, 

• • 

neglect, infamy, and iiujigencc, which too commonly 
proceed from all tyrannic and ecclesiastical governments. 
It is contrary to the nature of things and to human 
nature, that either capital or speculation can ever fix 
their choice upon islands where there is no political 
liberty ; and, conse(^ence, no personal security ; 

•where virtue, talent, add property, Are annually expa- 

• • 

triateU ; where all the /egular distinctions of rank in 
society sink, uAder ecclesiastics and the military ; and 
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where the ruling power dr^ws every thing of use or 
ornament, in the colonies, to one central poii^t of its 
state. 

In my next. Sir, 1 shall make some deduction from 
this argument : at present, I have only leisure to entreat 
you to consider me as 

Your grateful Servant. 



LETTER III. 


GENEHAL RE^MAltKS ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF 

. THE AZOREANS, AND THE MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

• . . 

IT WAS my intention to have shewn in my 
last letter, fhat aristocratical arrogance, and poJitical 

• m 

as well as religious intolerance, annexed to the extreme 
of political servility, have been the causes fropi which 
the Azores have been so lowly appreciated by the inha- 
bitants, and so little known to the rest of the world : 1 
shall, however, now assume a more pleasing task, and 
endeavour to point out a system for the improvement 
of the islands, an«l for rdising the population to the rank 
of freemen. 

The 'existence of these islands. Sir, has been, for a 
long and gloomy perio/l, confined to a hollow sound in 
a pompous tiVle. jE^Tature, habit, education, virtuous 
'pride, honourable ambition, all concur to ’make me 
detest this miserable state of political degradjition, and 
to urge the hpnour and' propriety of making tlie islands 

o 
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free and independent ; and of placing them under the 
protecting shield of the British government. Above 
all to confer on the inhabitants the name of a country, 
the happiness of a home. Country I consider as the 

f 

great and virtuous spring and incitement to every thing 
generous in speculation, or magnanimous in action. 
With a consciousness of this sentiment, a man becomes, as 
a member of the community, capable of every thing good 
and grea«t ; without it, he loses much more than half of 
his value in the estimation of others, and even in his 
own. Without a country, a people have none of that 
cementing principle which constitutes the character, the 
honour, and courage, of a nation. May I ask — What have 
such a people ? They have a number, but they have 
not a nation. Without any inherent principle or motive 
of common action ; unattached to each other ; degraded 
in their own estimation ; contemptible and contemned 
in that of others ; they degenerate into the infamous and 
contented subjects of mockery or maltreatment, as it 
suits the humour of their different governors. As a 
man, therefore, entertaining a fixed abhorence, an in- 
stinctive antipathy, to those systems , which tend to 
degrade mankind, I would recommend that you Sir, 
should countenance the plan of a political constitution for 
these islands, which will approximate to the nature and 
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• 

eifeqts of independenby ; 4o the good old British consti- 
tution. A constitution, wjbich is the prolific parent of 
public credit and domestic comfort ; which embraces a 
limited prerogative and a privileged people ! 

As to th£ mercantile effects of the measure, although 1 
hi^ve ample testimony of their impor.tance, 1 would 
disdain to make them the basis of the question. Yet, 

a 

as profit and losii^ponstitute Ihe incorporating ppnciples 
.by which the question is ultimately to be judged, 1. shall 
here stoop to shew, that it is for the idterest of England 
to turn her affections, her protection, and her^ under- 
standing, to the advantage of the people of the Azores. 

* • 

From ihe superior industry, ingenuity, and capital, 
which the protection of England would immediately 
create, the instant advantages to fhe Azores are obvious; 
nor are the future contingent. One line of liberal policy 
and active industry, pursued for ten years, would make 
these islands the envy and admiration of surrounding 
nations, and rai^ them from the* indigence, uncertainty, 
and fluctuataoh,, in .which they have so long re- 
mained. Speculation,* which has often been so pernicious 
to their commercial adventurers, would be prevented ; 
whilq illicit^ trade would be checked, a fair intercourse 

• D 2 
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with the world would be encouraged; and, while, the 
revenues of individuals increa,sed, the resources and ca- 
pital of the islands would be augmented. 

In former times. Sir, when Great Britain held the 
balance of Europev and was the guardi^i and the umpire 
among contending nations, her feelings, as well as h^r 
politics, prompted her to adopt the Roman maxim, to 
oppose the strong, and protect the«feeble, “ Parcere 
subjectis, et debellare superbos.” From* these views, 
and this spiritj^shc' should shed her protecting lustre over 
the Azures, and lift them into individual distinction, and 
general renown. 

An objection to this may, perhaps, be made, referring 
to the moral spirit of. the inhabitants. You may be 
told, that the love of glory is *here unknown : that the 
Azoreans are mere animals, who consider only what will 
fatten them. This objection I have already removed. 
The latent spirit of the people has ceased to operate— or, 
rather, it has been palsied under the arbitrary hand of 
their present government. They, are, , however, a good 
and an hoYiest people, who prefer the olive to the laurel, 
and who seek for distiiiption by industry rather than by 
arms. An innocent people, as* eminent in the hignble 
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vale of pacific life as th^ warrior and the. hero* in the 
stormy regions of blood and warfare. But, inspire them 
with enthusiasm, with an enthusiasm for country, the 
great spring of all intellectual and moral excellence, and 
you will find them no strangers to the refined and even 
best virtues of society. Inspire this entlmsia.sm, and 
another race of people shall arise in the Azores, that may 
infuse a new \)rinciple of health into the battere,d consti- 
tution of the mother country; and form a glorious epoch 
in the history of the British isles. It will also. Sir, 
if you support and succeed in this measure, transmit 
your name to posterity as the founder of a new state, 
and add to your renown as the friend of freedom and of 

• mankind . 

The Azoreans are, at^ length, Jlrnpatient of tyranny ; 
they are only awaiting a signal to throw off the yoke. 
Situated, however, as their sovereign at present is, it 
would not be generous to countenance any step manifest- 
ing a tendency to insurrection or force. On the con- 
trary, I would offer the Prince^ Regent the most solid 
advantages in exchange for the independence of these 

* islands : receiving thep: freedom frotn his dominion, in 

the 'first iifttance, for ‘the blood and treasure which 

• * 

England haa shed for his cause in Portugal. If his 
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highness will relinquish the M^deiras with the Azores, 
we may then, with propriety, surrender all claim to 
the great debt which he owes to the British government 
for his removal to, and final settlement in, his American 
empire. 

9 

These would be permanent advantages to Portugal. 
The beneficial results to England 1 shall detail in an 
early communication. 

Remaining, &c. &c. 



LETTER IV 


ON THE ADVANJTAC^S OF ESTABLISHING THE* INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF THE AZORES, UNDER THE PROTECTION OF 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

. IN accelerating the emancipation of .the 

Azores from the yoke under which they at present labour, 
1 wish it to be explicitly understood, that it is far from 
my desire to see them augment the territories of the 
•British dominions. 

• 

The British empire has already. progressed to a colos- 
sal greatness, that alarms* Europe, and threatens dimi- 
nution and destruction even to her own possessions in 
the east and in the west. A philosophical inquirer into 
human a^airs may well hesitate, concerning the perma- 
nence and stability of dominions, that are stretched to 
such pretematmCl .dimensions, and that comprehend such 

large divisions of the two most celebrated continents of 

• # 

the globe. An empire &o extended contains tjie prin- 
ciplesjof disdbrd and disunion within itself ; the jealousy 
df the world will ^awake ; nothing but military force. 
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c 

f 

the ascendant of a vigorous character, and the charm of 
a great name, can preserve shch multifarious and discon> 
tiguous nations under one form of government. 

« 

It is an eternal political truth, confirmed by the expe- 
rience of ages, that all measures taken to extend the 
boundaries of> states, already arrived at an excessive 
greatness, are so many steps towards their declension 
and downfal. The great empires o€ Asia, in ancient 
times, and the extensive monarchy of Charlemagne, are 
memorable instances of states, strained beyond their 
natural dimensions, which have fallen with the same 
facility with which they arose. Since the time of Charles 
and James, Great Britain has been happy in a succession 
of sovereigns equally distinguished by their ambition 
and their policy ; but, whenever the sceptre of Britain 
shall pass into the hands of a wicked, weak, or profligate. 
Prince, subdivisions will be made of the British empire, 
and new kingdoms, states, and governments, will rise 
upon its ruins. 

a 

The proposal, then, Sir, which. I subihitto your judg- 
ment on this subject, cannot contribute to the difficulties 
into which England i» falling, nor can it be interpreted 
into the dream or vision of a 'political projector. I do 
not invite the people of the Azores to rebel against their 
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lawful sovereign. I do not tempt the English govern- 
ment to violate their faith irith the house of Kraganza, 
and to assume an authority which is now inciticient and 
nugatory in that house. All 1 propose is, to purchjise 
freedom and happiness for the islands in exchange for 
the blood and treasure which England haa expended 
in the Braganza cause. To raise the Azores to the dig- 
nity of self-government, and to that concord, order, and 
harmony, which are unknown to a people subject *to the 

rule of a distant, uncertain, and fluctuating, administVa- 

• • 

tion. And, after bestowing on them these transceridant 
blessings, to secure them by a disinterested and honour- 
able protection. Perhaps the best system of government 
for* the Azores would be an establishment, similar to 
that of the late Swiss republic : the nine islands to com- 
prize a confederacy under the marine and military pro- 
tection of England; holding, at the same time, the 
entire direction of their civil, ecclesiastical, and domestic 
polity. 

If tliese important arrai\gements*can be accomplished 

for the Azores, my hopes, of a golden age, yet to come, 

• * • 
wiU revive ; but if the English nation has not spirit to 

• » 

attempt, and resolution to’ prosecute, the' plan ; if, sunk 
in sensuality, dnd enervated by pleasure and dissipation, 
it sees not the chains^ it hears not the complaints, of the 


E 
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sulVeriiig pc^ople ; il’ it presufncs on its riches, its com- 
merce, its learning, its arts, ‘ its navy, audits power; if 
it vaunts itself on the pre-eminence it holds among the 
nations of the earth ; if it can be swayed by no consider- 
ations of humanity and independence ; then shall I live 

•» 

and despair^ 

•# 

Should Kiigland refuse to prosecute and accomplish 
the plan, on the mere principles of generosity and in- 
dependence ; I pledge myself to prove, beff)re 1 close 
this correspondence, that it is to her interest to 
execute it, and to put it into an immediate, active, and 
efficient, operation. The following is an epitome of 
y»e arguments on which I predicate this opinion '* 

f 

1. England is in a novel and tvemendous state: most tre- 
fnendous, because its novelty 'does not seem to surprize, 
nor its terror to alarm. The sword and the sceptre of 
Europe are conveye«l into one hand. Hosts more nu- 
merous than the crusaders ; an empire* more powerful 
than the Roman ; tatents and. force, such as ne\*er before 

were united ; are all associated. against'you. The boun- 

• • 

daries, the thrones, the laws of ftations, arc* changed ; all 

, V • 

is chauged, and stiH changes ; and .every change shuts 
you from the continent, and" is intended •for you r ruin, 
ihider circumstances so calamitous, it is of the first ne- 
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cessity to establish an inflepondcnt state ; to ojV'n m w 

channels for your commerce ; new rpsouri',os fur your 

revenue, and a depot, to which all .nations may repair 

for home and colonial produce, without being subject to 

the arbitrary pow’er and malignant dominion of Franco. 

For, situated as the Azores are, between Africa, Ainerie,a, 

and Europe, avast and a productive tra<le ‘couM always 
• > 
be carried on cither in a legal or an indirect unnh*, 

particularly wifh Afri(;a. and America. 

• • • 

2. As Britain is destitute of wine, colonies, it must 
find an alliance with the Azores extremely favourable ; 
the western islands being caleulatetl to product^ a vast 
qjLiautity of wine, and of a quality proper for the con- 
sumption of the West Indies. 

• • 

3. But a principal advantage, resulting to England 
from the accomplislm^nt of this plan would arise from 
making the islands a mu^itary depot : that is, making 
them a^lace of alterative for the constitution of the 
soldier, in order that, when he progresses to Africa or to 
the West Indies, his bk>Od may be prepared to meet the 

► vicissitudes^ of those destructive climates. T^iere is no 
doubt but that this measure of precajution would save 

the sum of miHidns and the livx*sof thousands', if hcitig 

• . 

•well *known that the inhabitants of the Azores resist flic 
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contagious of the coast of Afric^, ami of the banks of ^ the 
JVIaranon, when the native of the continent of Europe 
shuts up and perishes. 

4. * As the central Island of Terceira, is eminently 
adapted for the discipline and subsistence of* troops, it 
would be pr6fitable always to keep such aCii army there, 

t • 

as would meet the demands of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of the East and the West Indies. 'Troops are too 
commonly sent from England unseasoned and unexpe- 
rienced ; and often under circumstances of delay, that 
renders their succour unavailing. Whereas, they could 
be sent* from the Azores in time to act on emesgency, 
and in a state of health and discipline, calculated for the 
service of the state, notwithstanding the action of the 

sun, in any clime. I trust, that this will be thought an 

• • 

important consideration. , 

5. It having been found, after an experience of several 
years, that the establishment at New South ||/^ale8 is 
attended by an enormous expense, and by results adverse 
or contrary to its intended purposes ; might it not be 

highly advantageous to make the Azores supply tlie 

• • 

use of that distant settlement ? --you will, perhaps, ■* im- 
niediately'reply, that ifie execution of this jilan would 
encourage, rather than deter men from, the oommi'ssion ‘ 
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of crimes ; as it would hold out to them, freedom, seif- 
goTemment, and prospects of ambition, in a temperate 
climate. But nothing of the kind is held out. Servi» 
tude, labour, and confinement to islands whence they 
could never escape, would be the conditions proposed. 
And, as the* harbours of Fayal, Terceira, and St. Mi- 
chael, stand in need of considerable labour and improve- 
ment, gangs of convicts could there* be perpetually kept 
in useful and prolitoble employ. 

. » 

6. And, as the islands abound in waste Itfnds, proper 

for the cultivation of hemp, the vine, &c., &c., it might 
be deemed just and right to promote such convicts to 
^at duty, as conducted themselves best in the construc- 
tion of harbours, roads, and buildings, proper for the 
naval and military service of the country. 

A 

t 

Thus, Sir, have I given a rapid sketch of the advan- 
tages to be derived, from having these islands placed 
under Brit^h protection. In doing this, in the place of 
exaggerating, I have omitted many circumstances of 
profit : I have said' nothing of their capacity to supply 
the West Indies with provisions, in case of a rupture 

with America,'nor of their, ability to advance your inte- 

» 

rests in varioi]s Other respects. These are particulars 
which are to b€ shed through the whole of my corre- 
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spondence ; and to that corrftspohdence I take leave to 
refer you for a refutation of all the objections which will 
be opposed to the advantages I have here presented to 
your mind. 

In pursuing this subject, I see the necessity of request- 
ing a patient g^ttention. I must not only describe the 
present, but also the ‘original, character of the islands. I 
must, in short, yet compose some pages on philosophical 
an(j[ political occurrences, before 1 can amuse by domestic 
history and passing events. 



LETTER V 


KEMxkKS Ol^ TH£ HISTORY OF THE ISLANDS. 

IN proportion as I proceed in this correspondence, I 
« 

become more and ^ore conscious that my undertaking 

• is a novelty, attractive only to those whose sentiments 
and feelings accord with my own. To "speak what I feel, 
tell what I see ; to sketch, with a true but rapid pencil, 
the state of the Azores ; and, in considering tlie evils 

• ahd the remedies, to deliver an unbought and unbigoted 
opinion on Uie measure of ^heir emancipation : to doubt 
whether I shall be heard, and, whether, if heard, I may 
not offend ; to do my duty not without hope, and not 
without fear ; those are my objects, this my situation : 
the inevitable fate of contemporary truth. 

The difficulties to which I allude, and which obstruct 
• » 

my design, arise principally from the want of documents 
proper for. the formation of a memoir on the past state 
of tfiese islands. 1 have made the nnost wide and dili- 
gent- reseanch* and I have not been able to collect or to 
collate a single page on the subject. No traveller, no 
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geographer, no historian, has deigned to notice these 
islands in any other manner than, in giving a nomencla- 
tureoftheir number, and a vague and transient view of their 
present condition and character. Cook, Ilawkesworth, 
Barrow, and other circumnavigators, confine themselves 
to this meagre description ; and Salmon, Giifthrie, with 
other geographers, are content in recording the mere 
names apd existence 6f the islands. This is a matter of 
astonishment, inasmuch as the world has been ransacked 
and over-run by the curious in search of novelty, and. 
for theatres on which to display the ambition of the 
voyager, and the erudition of the naturalist. Even the 
little islands, known by the name of Tristan da Cunha,* 
are described by Dalrymple, in a quarto volume. And 
many other insulated portions of the globe, far inferior 
to the Azores, in all the circumstances of wealth, popu- 
lation, and magnitude, have been delineated in the most 
minute and pompous manner. 

I must, here, however, observe, that I obtained; through 
the means of Lord Strangibrd at Lisbon, a large Quarto 
Work, entitled a Histoiy of the Azores, or Western 
Islands. .But, Sir, ‘judge of the, mortification which I 
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suflfered^ when I discovered the work to be the fiMAdtiie-’ 
tion of a visionary priest ; of a man totally unacquainted' 
with the various circumstances he recites, and whose 
principal design in writing it was, to impose upon the 
credulous, and to propi^te political servility, religious 
superstition, domestic calumny, philosophic error and 
untruth. The general and particular descriptions are 
unnatural and incredible, and supported by appeals to 

prophecies, and miracles, and various gifts of the spirit, 

■ 

which render their fallacy more glaring, and more subject 

to be disputed. The author also prefcends'to have been 

himself an eye and an ear witness of the wonders he 

records.. He is, therefore, full of inconsistencies and 

contradictions ; and his miraculous facts are impossible, 

when we consider the priestly power to which he ascribes 

them ; and improbable, if we attend to the contemptible 

* » 

design and occasion of them. In short, the writer 
appears to have been dishonest and partial, and equally 
careless of easy confutation and of certain infamy. He 
seems capable of feeling no sentiment, of uttering no 
thought, but those which would have befitted a monkish 
polemic of five centuries back. His very language and 
composition partake of this complexion of mind, and 

a 

bear ample testimony that the holy fatjier was designed 

9 

for some of those' ages which are gone by ; when the 
religious zealot* evinced the parity of his &ith by the 


F 
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foulness of his language ; and displayed the Christian 

9 

charity of his heart by the intolerance and persecution of 
his spirit. 

Thus, then. Sir, am 1 cast upon my own observation 

and research for my intended History of these Islands. 

It is, however, among the few felicities of* the undertak- 
• « 
ing, that my account cannot be obscured by literary 

lumber, or filled with trash already imposed upon the 

f • ' 

public. In fact, the public knows nothing more of the 

f 

Azores, or Western Islands, than that they extend from 
37* to 39“ 45' N. latitude, and from 25“ to 31“ west lon- 
gitude," and in the midway between Europe and Ame- 
rica : that they are nine in number, and are named, ,, 


1. Santa Maria, or St. Mary : 4. St. Jorge, or St. George : 7. Pico : 

2. St. Miguel, or St. Michael's : 5. Gracicsa : 8. Flores : 

3. Terccira: 6. Fayal”: 9. Corvo. 

It is also known, that they were discovered, about the 
middle of the 15th century, by Joshua Vander Berg, of 
Bruges in Flanders ; who, in a voyage to Lisbon, was, 
by stress of weather, driven td them ; and that, on his 
arrival at Lisbon, be boasted of his discovery ; on which' 

s 

the Portuguese, in that spirit of enterprize; so strongly 

m 

marked in their adventures of the day; immediately set 
sail and took possession of them, calling them Azores, 
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t • 

or Hawk’s Islands, from the numerous hawks and falcons 

• 

found among them. — This being the substance of all that 
is published as to the origin of the discovery of the 
Islands, 1 shall take up my subject at this exact point, 
and proceed without interruption, in my promised his> 
tory. 

From Vander Berg’s description, and from *the best 
authenticated aniidls, it appears that the Azords were, 
bn their first discovery, entirely destitute of inhabitants, 
and of every description of animals, except hawks, fal- 
cons, crows, and some few species of migratory birds. 
This circumstance was extremely favourable to the Por- 
*tuguese settlers. To extend, secure, and establish, a 
new government, they had no occasion to employ cither 
treachery or violence ; no necessity to wade through seas 
of blood, or scenes of massacre. They prized the land 
which they thus obtained without carnage, and valued 
fields which they found fertile, though unmanured by 
the slaughter *of friends and foes. Influenced by such 
benign considerations, they lived together for a consider- 
jable time, in the greatest simplicity of heart, and in the 
idost invioljible harmony. Content to pursue an 
obcure, and primitive life, they Cultivated the soil, and 
bartered its prpduce, with traders from Lisbon, for the 

F 2 
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few necessaries which they required from the mother- 
country. To these strangers they were extremely hos- 
pitable ; nor were they less charitable to their own infirm 
and, poor ; for whose relief, each family in the respective 
islands contributed a monthly share ; and, at every fes- 
tival, sent them, besides, a portion of jfrovision, suited to 
the exigencies oY their case. But this stat^ of life was of 
short dumtion ; in a moment of dark mystery and bold 
imposition, Spain formed a plan for the seizure and sub- 
jugation of the islands ; and she decisively insisted on* 
its speedy and final accomplishment. An armament was 
fitted out ; a descent was made : horror and dismay were 
soon seen throughout the once happy Azores. The 
king’s governors, and the deputies of the deputies, were 
strangers and soldiers, needy and tyrannical ; their duty, 
conquest ; their rewald, plunder ; their residence, an 
encampment ; their administration a campaign. As the 
superior arms or arts of the Spaniards changed the Por- 
tuguese into abject subjects ; their jurisdiction was 
enlarged, but they had no laws to dispense, ho civilization 
to communicate. 

it 

« 

Among such men it was, that a different order of the 
Spanish people sought Tefuge from the viplence and cru- 
elty of their own government.* The time appears to. 
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f • 

hav6 been towards the latter part of the reign of the fifth 
Ferdinand,* when those wlio governed Spain under him, 
with no less cruelty than impolicy, made the Spaniards 
of Moorish extraction desperate ; and then plundered, 
imprisoned, or butt;liered, them, for the natural effects 
of such despai}'. ^The best and worthiest mQii were often 
the objects o/ their most unrelenting fufy ; whilst many 
of the moderate, and wise fled to the Azores, afid united 
themselves to all those islanders who were determined to 
stand up in defence of the laws, and of a better govern- 
ment. These, in their turn, became a race of people 
uncorrupted in their manners, and happy in their lives : 
they were not, indeed, acquainted with those ornamental 
accomplishments by which human nature is exalted ; 
they were only intimate witli those useful arts, by which 
society is made happy. * I shall resume this interesting 
epoch in ray next : I abandon it at present, because tlie 
night advances, and I am weary. 


Consort of Isabella, the illustrious patrcyiess of Colon, or Columbus. 




LETTER VI. 


■ % 

REMARKS ON THE HISTORYOF THE ISLANDS, CONTINUED. 

" AN improved state of cultivation and civili- 
zation loyalty and affection towards' the monarch ; a 
ready obedience to the laws ; opulence and munificence 
among the higher classes ; comfort and cheerfulness 
among, those of subordinate rank; splendid religious 
establishments, filled by an exemplary clergy ; seminaries 
of learning, celebrated even on the continent ; charitable 
institutions worthy of equal celebration ; money becom- 
ing general in circulation throughout the islands ; com- 
merce flourishing to an extent unknown to their former 
history ; capitals advantageously embarked in the 
structure of harbours, roads, and buildings ; these were 
the best and proudest proofs of the final conduct of the 
Spaniards, and of the wisdom of that system of policy 
by which they governed the Azores. Indeed, the more 
I investigate that system, the more I find reason to be 
satisfied with its principles ; th^ more I am convinced 
that the advancement of the islands was progressive in 
wealth, in comfort, in civilization, in virtue, and, con- 
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sequently, in happiness. This enviable state of prospe- 
rity, however, was doomed ^to be exposed to a rude and 
perilous shock. To sketch this mra, 1. must be permitted 
to enter into a short digression. 

• 

Theacce^ion of Ferdinand to the gold and silver mines 
of South America, was to Spain an epoch,^)ot of her 
independence* and wealth, but of the diffusion of luxury, 
impiety, and other principles, which have since sunk a 
country into degradation that was once envied and 
esteemed. Of the injustice and cruelty of .the Spaniards 
towards the credulous Mexican and innocent Peruvian, 
the retribution was signal, and the result, universal. 
Apibition was foiled, tyranny subdued, and oppre.ssion 

in America conferred freedom on the isles of the Atlan- 

• 

tic. While her right arm was employed in scourging 
the peaceable inhabitants^of the continent, the reins and 
rod of Portugal Were forced from her left ; and distress 
resigned what generosity, would never have bestowed. 

The Azores were now separated, totally and for ever, 
from the house bf Spain; and consigned to the original 
•proprietor. Murmurs against this dispensation, of Pro- 
vidence arose, but unjustly. Spain became faint and 
feeble ; the concession^ though sudden, was natural ; 
thougb early, not premature. 
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The triumph of the Portuguese, on the re-establish- 
ment of their supremacy, was more drunken than bloody. 
They subverted the established institutions, dilapidated 
public works, and denounced, plundered, and oppressed, 
the ‘Whole of the Spanish community. This conduct 
was impolitic. The Spaniards, ‘especially those of 

p 

Moorish eytraction, were a people of extraordinary en- 
dowments, great acquisitions, and ti-anscendcnt arrogance. 
Bold and haughty in their speech, daring in their 
thoughts, and fixed in their resolves, the stature of their 
mint! over-topped that of the bigoted Portuguese, and 
caused them to despise their dominion, and to revolt 
against' their subjugation. In wrath, too, less violent 
than sudden ; in revenge, not frequent, but implacable ; 

I 

in character, possessing something that would be obeyed, 
and would not bend : they were not fitted for subjects 
of the Portuguese ; they, therefore, removed to Tene- 
rife and the Cape Verde Islands, leaving the Azores in 
a depopulated and nearly original state. 

Left to the government of a haughty aristocracy, with 
a bigoted people, these islands naturally lapsed into a 
long and gloomy period of degeneracy and contempt. It 
can answer no good purpose to dwell on th^ period of 
history : a period whicH presents(*nothing* better than a 
consumptive population and a corrupt government, ’ 
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whose superstition, meanness, and misery, have marked 
every succeeding generation. This is all that ihe history 
of the period has to tell ; the rest is the squabble of 
parties, unimportant even in its day, contemptibly in 
ours ; youth became, age, and age sunk into the grave 
in silence and, igftorance : for the good of^he Azores 
nothing has, been achieved ; for tlieiV improvement 

nothing attemp(;,ed : a whole century was lost in*a blank. 

• • 

* On this gloom, one luminary arose ; and the Azores 

• • 

worshipped it with Persian idolatry. Pombal was that 
luminary. Pombal was the first Portuguese minister 
whose wisdom extended to these Islands, and whose 
*plans for their advantage was remedial for the present, 
and warning for the future. He first taught the 
Azoreans that they might become a people, and Portu- 
gal that she might cease to be a despot. During his 
mission, the islands were improved by his authority, 
adorned by his munificence, and extolled by his praise. 
A sullen and 4>igoted ministry succeeded the adminis- 
tration of Pombal. Thy Queen of. Portugal was the 
cause of this. She bepame a fanatic in religion, and 
appointed the most fuilous of her churchmen to direct 
the helm of the state. cabinet so.- formed soon de- 
stroyed the foundations oY whatever prosperity Imd been 
erected in the islands, and impeded and entangled the 
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coarse of those efforts which had operated towards their 
emancipation and advancement. Nor was this a solitary 
evil. ' Numerous nests of ecclesiastical hornets were 
settled throughout the islands : shoals of locusts and 
swarms of drones, who, to this day, . overspread the land, 
crawl about.,the streets of the cities, t6wns, and villages, 
and glut themselves in feasting upon the labour of the 
industrious part of the community. Xhese men, who 
tread upon the necks of the people, and who rob the 
public in every form, to support themselves in an over- 
grown state of tyranny, prodigality, and luxury, have 
established that system of policy, which I have repro- 
bated in a former letter, as the cause of the degeneracy 
of these islands, and of the ignorance of mankind, as to* 
their capacity and value. It is a system of unbridled 
superstition and ferocious bigotry ; a system of inces- 
sant hypocrisy and religious outrage ; of moral depra- 
vity and of brutal ignorance ; of wanton tyranny and 
worse than savage barbarity ; of impiety, too, and of 
atheism ; a system which brings, as subordinate evils in 
its train, the annihilation of principle, the destruction of 

commerce, the extinction of Arts and Sciences, and all 
• * 

the horrors of indigence, famine, and disease. 

i- 

The possibility of the prevalence of, such a systeni 
would not be credited, were it not known that, all the 
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islanils are under the religious dominion of a sordid and 
luxurious priesthood, and subject to the civil controul' 
of a licentious military power. A government which 
condemns the country to a perpetual state of ignorance 
and sloth, and which confines the whole of its intercohrse 
with the civilizedyworld to the Banks of the Tagus, oi* 
the Port of L'isbon. For the last hundred and fifty 
years, these peaceable islanders have, had to y^ithdraw 
their eyes from the^rest of the world, from every general 
.public care, from every generous manly thought, and 
to fix them steadily and perpetually* on* the court of 
Portugal. A court whose plodding head looked down 
and mocked its heart ; which reasoned itself out of (lonour, 

• oOt of patriotism, out of every great propensity of the 
soul. What was it to such. a court, if rape and murder 
were committed by its pfiests and military in the Azores ? 
What, if desolatin'^ fires and volcanic eruptions destroyed 
the villages and the peasantry ? What, if its governors 
and ecclesiastics set their obscene domination on the neck 
of this innocent race ? What, of all this ? Nothing. 

Believe me, such a government, can tremble for no ge- 

* • 

nerous people ; no unhappy colonists. It throws not 

* i,ts eyes upon a dist9.nt people, their fields,* or their 
happiness, hut confines itself to the spot where itself 
was bom, or the palacK where ij: resides. Upon all this 
globe of earth* therefore, the Azoreans have been per- 

G 2 
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mitted to discern no spot^ bnt the city and court of 
Lisbon : hence their ignorance and degeneracy : hence 
the public ignorance on the subject of their condition 
and capacity. I hasten now to conclude ; perceiving a 
tendency to faill into declamation, which cannot be agree* 
able to you. 



LETTER VII. 


GENERAL Dl^SCRIPClON OF THE ISLAND OF ST. MIGUEL, 

OR ST. MICHAEL. 

• • 

AS I'puj’pose describing the islands in detail, 
accordingly as 1 visited them, I shall now suppress all 
general argument, and give my correspondeifte the nature 
and character of a narrative. This mode will be pro- 
ductive of focility to me, and of a clear and permanent 
yght to you and to the public, whose pleasure and in> 
formation is the sole object pf my desire, and pride of 
my employment. 

Three years have nearly elapsed since I first visited 
the Azores. The circumstance was accidental. I was 
on my passage home from South America, after a depar- 
ture of forty days, when land was ^discovered, almost in 
every direction, from our quarter-deck. The ship’s 
Reckoning justly told t^m to be the Western islands. 
They 'appeared in sight . thus : — St. Michael’s right-a- 
head Tercei^a on the *«|rboard,. and St. Mary on the 
afarboard, bow { with Pico and Fayal on the larboard 
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quarter. I no sooner beheld this gratifying sights— gra- 
tifying to me, who was exhausted by a long voyage, and 
with a constitution shaken by a residence of several 
months immediately under the line, than 1 resolved to 
put into St. Michael’s, and, after visiting the islands, and 
recovering my health, return to England by some other 
opportunfty. Having communicated this intention to 
the captain of the vessel I was in, he shaped his course 
for the end of St. Michael’s, and, after a run of seven 
hours along the southern coast, cast anchor in the opep 
road-stead of the City of Ponta Delgada. 

I cannot sav that the oKservations I had to make, on 
first viewing the northern extremity of the island, w^re 
by any means favourable no ; nothing appeared but 
mountains of a stupendous height and bulk, and of a 
nature and disposition that bid defiance to all the arts 
that have been introduced by human industry, for the 
improvement of agriculture and the comfort of .society. 
The beach appeared like many ramified pillars of 
basaltes, and the trees, with which it was crowned, were' 
produced by a soil so shallow and indigent, that their 
growth was stinted, and their roots compelled to extend 
themselves horizontally along t^e surface of the ground. 
The impression, however, ma^ by this scene of rough 
and craggy clilSfs, either piled on each other, or separate. 
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was soon dissipated by the pleasing contrast of the 
southern coast ; which presented, for several miles, the 
prospect of an inclined plane composed of a soil which 
appeared peculiarly favoui'able to luxuriant vegetation. 
Open pasture, bounded by woods and vineyards, and 
corn fields, interspersed with orange gardens, every where 
met the eye, and in points of view that «hewed the soil 
to be fertile and productive. The* more I approached 
this delightful region, the more I discovered that Nature 
and Art went hand in hand, and that a certain degree of 
wildness was suffered to pervade the wlfiole* which, ns it 
resembled Nature in its beauty, resembled it also in its 
use and benefit to society. Nature might be said to 
*have made this a favourite spot, to which she was more 
than ordinarily kind and liberal of her bounties ; and 
which bespoke improvement by leaving, if the paradox 
may pass, so little room for improvement. 

To enable you, howeVer, to form a just estimate of 
this description, it is proper to remark that, the impres- 
sion which produced it was made on a remarkably fine 
day : one of those days in which Nature unfolds all her 
brightest charms, and opens, as it were, her whole trea- 
sury of blessings. The> inimitable beauty, extent, and 
variety, of the prospects, the verdure of the fields and 
meadows, the agreeable iragranoy of the air, the lustre. 
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mildness, and benignity, of tne Heavens ; in a word, the 
whole scene contributed to inspire the idea, that all 
were made for oUr peculiar gratification ; feeling our 
spirits cheered and enlivened ; our imaginations warmed 
and entertained ; our rational faculties exercised and 
invigorated. In this agreeable consciousness, every 
anxious and peevish thought appeared to vanish, and 
the soul seemed open to every grateful and affectionate 
sentiment towards the great author of its happiness ! 

• 

Pardon these digressive expressions, and accept my 
apology. I now only add that, on landing at the City 
of Ponta Delgada, I was escorted to the residence of a 
gentleman, Mr. Read, the British consul, where I was* 
invited to take up my abode, and allowed leisure to 
recover from the fatigue of a long voyage, and the debi- 
lity of a southern climate. 







LETTER VIII. 


ST. michael's.~its general conformation, &c. , 


I should have imagined, had I no^ known 
you to be very cfiffejrent from the generality of men, that 
you would not be pleased with so dull a subject as that 
on which I write. But I know you *80 well as to be 
convinced that you wish -me to continue my specula- 
tions, ajid in such a way as I am best quali^ed to 
pursue. 


Pourtrayed to you as I have been, you may conjee- 

• • 

ture that, the pleasures of the town, or the hospitality 
of Mr. Read, did not efface the impressions already de- 
lineated, or divert me from the desire I expressed of 
becoming acquainted with the general character of the 
island. Such conjecture would not be ill founded. I 
was ever and anon relapsiftg insensibly into the subject, 
and could scarcely converse on any thing so entirely 
foreign to it, butwhich served in some way orotherto renew 
the determination. Thus impelled, I hastened to make a 
tour of the island. The detail of that tour I shall com- 
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municate in some subsequent letter : the general impres- 
sion shall receive its colouring in this. 

It abundantly appears, that, the island of St. Michael 

% 

was originally a beautiful plain, covered with aromatic 
plants ; a kind of wilderness of swefts formed of rich 
verdure arid beautiful trees. It, at this day, however, 
consists of a number *of mountains, hills, and declivities, 

ft 

none qf which are primitive, but evidently the gradual 
production of volcanic eruptions. Hence the bold as- 
sertion, that the island existed as a plain before it was 
covered by mountains and hills. That the whole was 
formed at the same time by sub-marine hres, is an hy- 
pothesis which cannot be maintained, because the^ 
existing levels are compos.ed of primitive substances, 
totally void of calcareous matter, or of apparent effer- 
vescence from marine and mineral contents, and because 
the mountains and hills evidently indicate, by their 
conical figure and the cavity at^their top, their being the 

distinct production of fire. They bear unequivocal 

% 

marks of the effects of this destructive agent, in an accu- 
mulation of lava, scoriae, and volcanic sand. Whether 
the origin of these mountains is to be traced to one 
immense mass of fire, or whether they are to be ascribed 
to the effort of ignited, matter,^ Jn various places of local 
conflagration, is a subject beyond my discussion. It ilT 
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certain that there have b^n numerous eruptions, that 
every great eruption produced a new mountain, and that 
the island may be regarded, not as the production of a 
single volcano, but of an assemblage of volcanoes, many 
of which are extinguished, or burn internally and invi- 
sibly, and many •that act visibly in the ejaculation of 
small portions of mineral lava and boiling water. There 
are circumstances, also, that afford strong reasons for 
believing, that these were there principal craters,, whose 
v^ortex now form the three great lakes situated in the 
center and in the north and southern c*xtremities of the 
island. From these craters vast mountains have been 
thrown *up ; and, in proportion as these ceased to vomit 
•forth matter, partial eruptions burst out, and formed 
the lateral hills and declivities, which extend themselves 
in every direction from the mountains that surround 
the lakes. Why the f>rincipal and inferior craters 
ceased to vomit laV'a and flame is also evident. After a 
long lapse of ages, the Waters of the springs and rivers, 
and, in some instances, the waters of the ocean gained 
access to each prater, and suddenly extinguished the 
effervescence of their mineral contents. In consequence 
*Qf this event, the fires ceased to bum, or had* to retire 
beyond the action of the water, yr to stations where its 
office is now confined to boiling»the water, with various 
degrees of activity and force. 

H 2 
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Besides these remains of burning mountains and vol- 
canoes, the whole island presents the most decisive evi- 
dence of its having been the theatre of repeated earth- 
quakes and convulsive shocks. In most countries, 
earthquakes are produced by sulphur and nitre, or by 
sulphur sublimed from pyrites, and ignited, in subter- 
raneous caverns, by a fermentation of vapours, which 

t 

gives an appulse to the neighbouring combustible 
matter; and causes it to be discharged with a noise like 
thunder, and sometimes with an eruption of water and* 
wind. But here the earthquakes have been occasioned 
by a cpntrary cause ; by the bursting in of the waters 
upon the mineral fires ; an agency which must have 
Instantly produced sudden blasts, violent explosions,' 
rumbling in the bowels of the earth, and that lifting up 
of the ground above • it, which occasions havoc and 
devastation, till it gets vent or discharge. That this 
is thb case in this island, appears incontrovertible, for- 
many of the existing extinguished volcanoes, whidh 
served as so many spiracles for the discharge of subter** 
ranean fire, are rent send torq, asunder, by the violerit 
effervescence caused by the sudden conjunction Of 
elements* Of such contrastic natures, or opposing pro*- 
perties. Nor is the effect produced by this unnaitural 
confluence confined to Assures in th^ cratei's, and rents, 
in the cliffs ; some mountains have been precipitated 
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• • 

into* the adjacent valleys, ’others npset from their t>ase, 
and some swallowed up in the bosom of that eafth 
whence they originally rose in lava, scorisc, and safid. 
These phsenoniena do not de{>end upon conjecture ; 
are supported by testimony wliicli instantaneously strikes 
conviction and dbminands belief. The base of the 
precipi^ted mountains exhibits palptfble remains of 
decomposed sitbstances, originally produced* on tite 
surface of the globe; the strata of the mountains mierely 

xipset is displayed in perpendicular, not in horizontal, 

• • 

stratum, and those mountains which have been swallowed 

« 

up, have left behind them frightful chasms, tremendous 
precipices, or form the beds of immense and beautiful 
*lalces. The more perfect mountains are of a conical or 
hemispherical figure, as formed by continued eruptions, 
and their exterior is distinguished by characters which 
denote both the distance and the nature of the conflagnb* 
tion . The lava, on some, appearing in craggy eminences ; 
and, on others, in a state of decomposition, forming a 
soil highly fertile and productive. The intervals, also, 
in many instances, derive, their complexion and features 
from the direction and propulsion of the la7a. Where 
that destructive agent ran without interruption, it served 
to fill up inequalities, and to form a lovely champaign 
countsy ; bift where its; course "was iifipeded and per- 
turbed, it has left veveral little islands, or hillocks, which 
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exhibit a singular appearance, with all the bloom of 
luxuriant vegetation, encompassed and rendered almost 
inaccessible by mountains of volcanic ashes, and rugged 
heaps of ferruginous and pumice stone. In short, St. 
Michael’s possesses the most heavenly spots upon earth ; 
and, if it resembles hell within, those spots make it 
resemble paradise without. Here, the ground is fertile, 
and its productions luxuriant ; there, are^ all the elements 
of destruction. 

• 

Fortunately, however, for the inhabitants, this island 
is now of such a structure and conformation, that the 
water may pass freely and without impediment through- 
out the volcanic caverns therein, and easily get out, 
without shaking or disturbing the earth, in the manner 
which it . did when subterraneous communication was 
wanting, and when the watef, on coming in contact 
with the fire, was propelled through the spiracles of the 
crater, thereby forcing and removing all obstacles, 
heaving up and shocking the earth, and. rushing forth 
with a loud bellowing, and devastating velocity. One 
hundred years have elapsed since the people have been 
terrified* by volcanic explosions of this dreadful nature. 
Since that period, or ^nce the domination of the waters 
over the mineral and metallic fires, this island has been 
exposed to no considerable shock, and what is now 
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heard, and that perpetually in several places, re^mbles 
the flowing and ebullition bf waters, and a dull noise 
like that of a heavy carriage rolling along with a rapid 
and unremitting motion. 

0 

As a farther testimony of the serenity of this island 
from volcanic eruptions, 1 shall state, ^ that* in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the* waters into^its sub- 
terraneous caverns, and of the w'asliing away of the 
sulphur and nitre from their arches, the fire has not only 
ceased to appear in eruptions on the island, but is 
content to operate iuvhsibly on the waters, which prevent 
it fronv rising, and also to seek for vent and aliment 
^throughout the caverns which lie concealed and profound 
under the surrounding ocean. This opinion is justified 
by a recent event. A niost awful and trenien<ious ex- 
plosion of smoke and flames having issued from the sea, 
at the distance of 4ialf a league from the shore, at the 
western end of the island. From the bowels of the 
inflammatory substance, forming its passage upwards of 

eighty fathoms deep in the ocean, issued smoke, fire, 

• * 

cinders, ashes, and stones* of an immense size. Innume- 
•rable quantities of fish, some nearly roasted, and others 
as if broiled; floated on the surface of the sea towards 
the shore, ^ut this kind of philosophical disquisition 
leads me from* my point : I shall in future only touch 
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this theme as occasion demands : satisfied to remark, 
that, without this general view of the physical state 
of the island, my particular account would, in many in- 
stances, appear imperfect, and my sentiments on many 
points absurd. 



LETTER IX. 


DESCRIPTION OP St. MICIIAEL’s, CONTINUED. ITS 

TOWNS, &C. MEANS OF ITS MELIORATION. 

FROM •the consideration of the exterior 

surface and constituent piirts of this island, I siiall pro- 

• • 

ceed to state its dimension and capai'.itie.s. 

Saint Michael’s is nearly one hundred English miles 
Iq Circumference ; contains one city, five principal towns, 
fifty-four parishes, and about ninety thousand inhabit- 
ants. The coast is very bold, and may be approached 
without fear, in almost ovei^ part. Its military strength 
consists of two hundred troops in the most deplorable 
and insubordinate state, iXrith six thousand peasantry, 
whose arms are^ the pikes with which they drive their 
cattle. The principal fortification. i.s the castle of St. 
Braz, which is close to the sea, at the western end of the 
cily of Ponta del Gada. Jt is mounted with twenty-four 
pieces of cannoh, but few of which arp capable of service. 
A league to the eastward* are two email three-gun forts, 
inefficient and u’seless from decay and neglect. The 
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island, notwithstanding, haS^ many .strong local Ifolds ; 
and several of the hills and passes, if judiciously forti- 
fied, would be absolutely impregnable. 

The iniiabitants arc compelled by law to confine their 
trade to Lisbon ; however, since theccxpatriation of the 
court, they have assumed a wider range, and maintain 
a considerable commerce not only with Lisbon, but with 
England, Russia, and America, Src. From England 
they are entirely supplied with woollens, hardware, 
earthen-ware, and various other necessaries ; sending, in 
exchange, about seventy vessels annually with fruit, 
which is produced here in vast abundance. To Portugal 
are sent, corn, pulse, poultry, cattle, and vegetable's, 
which arc paid for in returns of tobacco, sugar, coffee, 
trinkets, dispensations, indulgencies, images, and relicks 
of rags, chips, nails, blood, ‘and bones, belonging to the 
imaginary saints, &c., which imposition and superstition 
teach them to idolize. Frbm America they receive 
boards, staves, lumber, rice, fish, pitch, tar, iron in pots 
and bars, and a variety of Indian goods, which are paid 
for, in exchange, by wines. The intercourse with Russia 
is similar to that with America, but on a more contracted 
scale. There exists, also, a ready mdHey traue with 
vessels, which make the island for refreshment, the crews 
of which are furnished with cattle and ‘provisions, equal 
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to the Knglish, and superidV^to any in the world beside ; 
and also with wine, pleasant, and peculiarly adapted 
to correct the defects of a seaman’s health. 

PoNTA DEL Gada, the city whence I write, is the 
principal theatre Of this commerce. It appears exceed- 
ingly pleasant from the offing, and derives an air of 
dignity from the convents, which are numerous, and 
many of them considemble and handsome. There is a 
mole for the protection of small vessels, but those of a 
larger size are rompellcd to ride at anchor in an open 
road-stead. Py deepe»iing and <»nlarging the ^mole, 
howevei', it could be made capable of rc<*eiving vessels 
of *a considerable draught of water ; and, by excavating 
the square of St. F rancis, and cutting a canal between it 
and the mole, a large number of vessels could be accom- 
modated ; and this, at a snfall expense, would produce the 
greatest and most beneficial effect to the island and its 
commercial relations. Till this improvement be ef- 
fected, I canciot honestly recommend vessels of a great 
draught to visit ^liis place, for they would be frequently 
subject to slip their cable whilst loading or unloading, 
"and perhaps not recover their station for .severifl weeks, 
oti at least, not dare to attempt^ts recovery during the 
prevalence of strong- southerly gales. 
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t 

Inconveniently as this cit^ is situated for commercial 
purposes, it is still the best which the island affords. 
That which ranks next to it, is called Ribeira Grande. 
The latter is seated on the north side ; but, having no 
anchorage, and the harbour being filled with dangerous 
shoals, it is dependent on the south side for its commer- 
cial supplies. . The town of Villa Franca, on the 
south side, has a very inferior anchorage, and that for 
small .vessels only. And, as there is no other port or 
safe anchorage appertaining to the island, it i.s evident, 
that the city ‘must increase in commercial consequence, 
and that it is of the highest nece.ssity to enlarge the mole 
and form both docks and harbours, in the mannCr before 
alluded to. * • 

• 

The disadvantages arising from the want of naval 
convenience, are greatly aggravated by the religion of 
the country and the nature of the government. There 
cannot, however, be a better prbof of the natural dispo- 
sition of the island than seeing it comparatively flourish, 
or increase in strength, even under its p]iysical, religious, 
and political, difficulties ; than seeing it export annually 

15,000 tons of fruit, wine, and provisions ; and, after main-* 

• • 

taining ninety thousai\d inhabitants, contribute 100,000 
milreas,ormore than <£.28,000, sterling, to it9 parent state. 
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It is here proper to observe, that, in consequence of 
the obstructions I have named, not only in this but 
in preceding letters, arts, agriculture, and conunercc, arc 
not carried to more than one twentieth degree oi' the 
extent to which they arc capable of exlejuling ; nor is 
the population by any means proporlioned to, Ilur extent 
of the territory, or to the improvements which it is sus- 
ceptible of attaining. When I consider, thereforts these 
circumstances, anfl when I find the soil so prolific, and 
the climate so genial, that both European and tropical 
plants come to the greatest perfection, 1 must acknow- 
ledge a peculiar munificence in Nature towards this 
region ;* and, at the same time, in man a most culpable, 
•indifference to the promotion of those objects which at 
once ornament a country, and contribute to the comlorts 
and felicity of social life.’ 

t 

The calculation which naturally follows this view of 
the present state of the island, is, what would be its 
future profit and improvement were it submitted to the 
conduct of a goverumenjt, guided by an enlightened 
policy ; professing a religion, kind and bencvplent in 
principle, and ruling a ’people of activity, probity, and 
honour? The advantages, &c., ^ould be abundant as 
ineffable ; harbours would be Tormed, commerce in- 
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crease, arts revive, morals improve, religion purify, 
and every point of the island would be cultivated, and 
bear the charm of plenty. These anticipated advan- 
tages will appear more clearly from my future commu- 
nications. 



LETTIiR X. 


DESCRIPTION OF ST. MICIIAEI.’s CONTINUED. 

I AM sure that you will require uo apoloi^y 
Jor my divertiug, your attention awhile from sqbjeetsof 
a public nature, to participate, ideally, in those calmer 
pleasures in which I have been engaged since my resi- 
dence in this island! To commence this intention, I 
take leave to introduce you to the acquaintance of Mr. 
Read, the British consul of the Azores, to a residence 
ill whose hospitable hou.so I am indebted for niui h of 
the information which may appear in iny communica- 
tions. * 

To very considerable knowledge, as a public cha- 
racter, and to the purest patriotism, as a British subject, 
Mr. Read unites great and diversified merit as a man. 
He is not one of the number of those commercial people 
.who know no entertainment beyond what their profits 
afford ; bul of those who, sapping aside sometimes 
from, the noise and fiurry of a morr^oxposed life, can, 
with a much truer relish of happiness, enjoy himself or 
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his friend in rural solitude. Indeed, it is his peculiar 
felicity to have united in himself two characters rarely 
found together, the philosopher, and the man of business. 
This habitude is so natural to him, that, whether I have 
attended him in the mixed duties of diplomatist and 
merchant, or in select parties of men of letters and 
science, I Have never been able to determine, whether 
he has beUer accommodated himself to the difficulties 
of the one, or the erudition of the other ; for he has 
been universally caressed and applied to as the life and 
spirit of both. ' Perhaps no person has more of this 
happy popularity of disposition ; ahd, I declare to you, 
I could wish, for the world’s sake at least, that his worth 
should be known beyond the narrow circle of these neg« 
lected isles. It seems a kind of public injury, even in 
him, to conceal the many valuable qualifications he is 
master of, in shade and obscurity, which ought rather to 
be made conspicuous for common benefit. But he is 
inflexibly resolved to pursue his present course of living 
in his favorite Azores. 

i 

t 

One afternoon, as Mr. Read and 1 were taking the air 
on horseflack, What think you,” said he, “ of our^ 
** making a visit to luy country house you will find 
“ Mrs. Read there ; I shall be .glad to make you ac-^ 

quaiuted with a woman who is the source of all my 
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** ti&tppiness. Besides, yeu wiil be much pleased with 
a sight of her villa ; I call it her’s because she Iris 
been at considerable pains to improve it, and in that 
improvement I think she has displayed much taste. 
‘‘ But you are a connoisseur in this way,^’ continued he, 
come, and have an opportunity of passing your own 
judgment upon her talents." , 

I could have nq objection to so agreeable a proposal. 
I had not before been introduced to Mrs. Read, who 
seldom came to her town residence,* th'e place where 
Mr. Read and 1 wertf resident* unless when engaged or 
occupied in making a tour of the island. About an 
Hbur^s ride, through a country diversified with vineyards, 
orange gardens, corn fields* and pasture lands, brought 
us thither. I was received with an easy civility, the 
genuine result of true pc^iteness. I would have excused 
the liberty of being introduced so late in the evening, 
but Mrs. Read would hear nothing of the sort, and gave 
me a most cordial welcome. 

• , * 

On the following morning, our first cerehionies being 
over, I took occasion (o say something on the agreeable- 
ness of the* place and situation,^ which was such as to 
strike one At first sight. It yras an ''instance of good 
taste, which ^med to discover itself in every point. 
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that Mr. Read had made choice of so beautiful a spot 
to build on ; where, without being too much exposed, 
he had the command of a delightful sea and land pro- 
spect. But in this consisted all the original advantages 
of the place. In other respects it was the most barren 
and desolate spot on the island ; a mere surface of lava 
on which the perfection of Art was to cross Nature, and 
requiring, more expense to make so bad a site tolerable, 
than would answer to make a more radvantageous one 
delightful. Certain it is, that the hospitable proprietors 
have all the merit of their design to themselves, being 
little beholden to the assistance of Nature. To cultivate 
a bleak barren scene, and give beauties where Nature 
seems to have been more than ordinarily sparing of 
them, was esteemed, by Mrs. and Mr. Read, a sort of 
voluntary creation, in which the force of the artist's own 
genius is at full liberty to display itself, and where an 
enlightened skill may correct the penury of the soil, 
and produce fruits, flowers, and* vegetables, suitable to 
the varieties of the seasons. However, artificial as the 
grounds and gardens are,, they possess that pleasant sim- 
plicity which Nature, or a true lover of Nature, only 
can give.* The interchanges of shade and opening, level 
and raised ground, garden and pasture, vinbyards, *and 
orange trees, are adjusted with great art, so as to relieve 
and set off each other, and to embrace or exclude the 
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view 'of the country or oce&n, as either was judged most 
agreeable in the general plan. And» whilst the eye is 
occupied with the various forms of interesting objects 
that present themselves, such as the city and its spires, 
the harbour and its boats, the road-stead and its ship- 
ping, the cultivated country with its fields and villages, 
and the back ground with its multiplicity of volcanic 
eruptions ; the other senses were as delightfully enter- 
tained with the abundant fragrancies of natural oiflours, 
the warbling music of birds, and the soothing softness 
of aquatic numbers. Iii short, I ncverVitnessed a more 
interesting scene. I wds so much engaged by its beauties, 
that 1 passed the entire forenoon in rambling from place 
Jto*place, till the dinner hour insensibly came upon me. 
In the house, also, which is newly built, a general neat- 
ness, usefulness, and elegant simplicity, takes place of 
operose grandeur and studied magnificence. I passed 
in it many days of 6xtrcme satisfaction, and left it with 
a strong conviction that, *thc generous owners are persons 
of liberal minds, strong sense, and highly cultivated 
understandings. 

* ^ Being a lover of natqral improvements, I received su- 
perior lights *and advantages from^this visit than I have 
as yet described. 1 learned fron^Mr. Rted, than whom 
lio man is better acquainted with the Azores, that nearly 

• . K 2 
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all the improved land around the Ponta l>el Gada, and 
indeed throughout the island, with the exception of such 
parts of the primitive plain as were not influenced by 
eruptions and earthquakes, was originally like his grounds 
before he commenced their improvements ; that is, they 
presented a rugged superficies of lava? and consisted in- 
ternally of alternate layers of lava and vegetable earth, 
successively deposited upon one another, and reaching 
to a considerable, and often to an unknown, depth. The 
lava on the surface resembling slate-coloured rock ; in 
some places as hard as marble ; in others, of the con- 
sistence of indurated sand. A difference in the quality 
of the lava in these respects, arises from difference of 
situation, elevation, or depression, and exposure to wind, 
rain, &c. ; but that all the principal improvements were 
made upon this obdurate substance is as certain as asto- 
nishing ; and, as 1 have mdde myself master of the 
means by which so gigantic an undertaking is effected, 
I shall minutely state the prbeess in my next letter. 
Repeating here, that it is to my visit to Mr. Read’s 
villa, I am indebted. for a detail which maybe relied 
upon for its accuracy and authenticity. 



LETTER XL 


ST. Michael’s coN;riMVBD.-<~>MaD£OFCULTivATi(>K,&c. 

IN my promised description of the mode of 
cultivating a St.* Michael’s farm, I shall avail myself of 
the method which Mr. Read has pursued ; selecting 
from the practice of others those particulars that arc 
most deserving of notice, and combining them together 
so as tojTorm a connected narrative. 

• 

The &rm purchased by Mr. Read, about three years 
since, for one dollar per acre, consisted, at that time, 

a 

of two distinct regions ; the fertile and the barren : the 
fertile, ascribed to • the decomposition of lava, and the 
barren, to the lava’s being in a vitreous and indurated 
state. Determined to take advantage of the most ex- 
tensive and commanding prospect, Mr. Read was com- 
pelled to commence his* operations upon the barren 

•region of his estate; on a part entirely composed of 

• • 

substances jthat had been discharged from the adjacent 

volcanoes in Jtheir various eruptions ; and which, for the 

• * ^ 

Most port; formed a lava entirely naked, rugged, and 
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desolate, to the most extreme degree. F rom some cal- 
careous matter, blended with this mass of hard rock, 
Mr. Read provided himself with limestone, and, with the 
fragments of lava collected from the surface, blasted 
frdm rocks, and excavated from quarries, he built up 
his house and fenced in his grounds. , 

r 

From the time that these labors began to effect a 
change in the character of the territory, an applicable 
system of agriculture was immediately introduced. The 
lava is planted with oranges, and set with vines, and the 
land formed from the decomposition of volcanic sub- 
stances is sown with Indian corn, small beans, and wheat. 
As the ground last mentioned yields to the plough,, 
harrow, and all the other instruments of husbandry, 1 
have no occasion to describe the means employed for 
rendering it prolific ; but, as the lava defies all the or- 
dinary efforts of human industry, I shall be particular 
in detailing the mode pursued,, which gives it an imme- 
diate fertility and sudden investigation. 

• ^ 

The lava being somewhat cleared by the consumption 
of stone /or the walls, inclosures, and buildings, and the 
intervening cavities filled up with the redundance of 
craggy eminences, and vitreous and friable rubbish, 
common to all lava, the surface is marked out into 
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quinc-qunx characters for tHo more free admission of air 

to the plants intended to be cultivated. These are 
oranges and vines, the staple fruits of the island : all 
others, though growing abundantly, are confined .to 
gardens, as intended only for the use of individual fami- 
lies. The surface df the lava being first regularly traced, 
holes are wrought in the place of each ‘mark, and the 
plants inserted ip progression as the holes are made. 
The labor attending this operation is various. Where 

the lava is shallow and seated on a stratum of vegetable 

* • 

earth, the holes are made with the crow and pick-axe, 
and the plant is at once placed in a bed where ^t can 
rapidly shoot up and extend its fibres. But, where the 
hkva is deep and difficult to be penetrated, the holes are 
made by blasting the lava with powder ; and the plant 
is set in decomposed lava, or decayed vegetable sub- 
stances, brought from adjacent places for that particular 
purpose, and from which it also rapidly shoots up, its 
roots finding their way inlo the insinuosities caused by 
the blasting qr other circumstances common to the 
place. The effect of both operations appears like the 
effect of magic, and the revolution of one summer pro- 
(fufes a change not to be conceived by those who have 
not witnessed* both the practice and the effect. The 
truth is, the barren lava thus cultivated, is much better 
adapted to the orange and vine than deep and luxuriant 
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soils ; for> in such soils, .the orange plant would run 

into head and be subject to destruction by storms, and 

the vine would run into wood and require espaliers for 

its support : whereas, in the lava, by the depth of the 

hole and the. consequent parapet around it, which is 

never entirely filled up, the young oVange plant is shei- 
« 

tered from the tempest till it has capacity to resist its 

force ; &nd the vine, from the same causes, finds support 

for its tendrils, and a check to its^ growth. There are 

other advantages which result to the plant from this 
** ___ 
practice, whice it is also proper to name. The roots, 

V 

by running horizontally under the lava, are screened 
from the violence of the sun ; and, by vegetating in a 
situation calculated to receive and to retain a necessaiy 
proportion of moisture, they are supplied with all the 
means of giving a vigour to the stock which is never 
attained in bibulous soils exposed to the action of an 
intemperate sun. Besides, when the lava is once thus 
planted, little else remains to be performed for years. 
The labor of one man is sufficient for the improvement 
of twenty acres, as nothing more is required than dress^ 
ing the plants, and renewing the waste of vegetable earth 
in situations where the roots cannot shoot into a natural 

C 

stratum of that substance. But, where plantations and 

vineyards are Seated iira rich luxuriant plain, thei ground 

• • 

requires the most unremitting industry ; it must be 
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dressed, weeded, and repeal^ly watered ; the 

must be trained upon props, and the orange treissi^ft^^ 

the . excessive weight of their tops, and the height 

which they -rise in deep soils, require the shelter -ol 

* 

immense walls to preserve the roots from being torn upi,^ 
and4he fruit frons frdling. It would semn from th^ 
facts mid arguments, that a lava fitrm. may be made:* 
more productive^ property than a frim odn^ning rtch 
pasture and arable lands. 1 have tried this paradox by 
a minute calculation, and 1 am fully convinced that 
where the cultivator has money to clhar,* inclose, pei> 
focate, and plant, his Idva, the lava constitutes a superior 
property to any other ; but, where means are wanting 
4o* subdue those obstacles, the plain country is to be 
preferred, inasmuch only as .it is cultivated at less ex- 
pense. The calculation is obvious. In the first instance, 
the rich level country i^ adapted properly .for wheat, 
Indian com, and beans, or callivances. The price of the 
beans and wheat is five flhillii^ per bushel, the. price 
of the com two and shiqpence. An acre of the two 
fofxaer will produce forty, and .of the latter eighty^ 
bushels. This amounts to ten pounds per acre ; a 
hdserable remuiiei^oh jfor capital and labor. Whereas 
oqe acre of«oraoge trees is wort^at least one hundr^ 
guineaf, and^of 'vine 'forty. Vines die niwe- easily 
reduced' to calbulation than oranges, ^ Tfa^ am not 


L 
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subject to much variety iti growth^ or fluctuation in 

• 

quantity. But orange trees are known to gain, in par- 
ticular utstances, such an extraordinary degree of per- 
lotion, as to make an. estimate of the value of an acre 
pas's beyond all bounds of belief. You may judge from 
this circumstance : there are several trees in the island 
which produce from 40,000 to 60,000 oranges each : say 
50,000, aod allowing 1000, the usual quantity to a box, 
mid thjs usual price two dollars an(^ a half per box, the 
single tree produces the extraordinary sum of thirty-two 
pounds five shillings. It takes, however, seven years 
to bring orange plantations to perfection, and three 
years to render a vineyard productive : therefore, none 
but a capitalist should embark in such undertakings, aa 
it would be ruinous to a popr man to embark in a spe- 
culation so little calculated tq meet the exigencies of 
the day. The lava, notwithstanding, is cultivated, in 
some few places, by the lowest order of farmers $ hut 
their practice is so indigent and unprofitable, that it 
hardly merits the . name of cultivation. They mutely 
plant the vine or the pnmge in such accidental apertures 
and interstice as they chance to find in the lava ; taking 
no pains to clear the surfisce, oi^ to equaliae the numbed 
of plants to the given ^space of inclosed 8ofl» Than this 
practice nothiiijg .can ^ more 'slovenly :* than that of 
llr. Read’s, and^ other capitalists of taste and informa* 
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tioa« nothing can be more 'agreeable to a pictiiiiBlM{«e 
eye. The qninc>qunx manner of planting, efxhitbilliig 
straight lines and right angles from every point of vietr; 
makes the whole plantation look like a garden, shrub- 
bery, and orchard, and gives it a power over the 
inu^ination, whicli is, perhaps, increased by the ever 

ri 

present conviction, that the delightful scene was once 
a stream of liquid fire. 

Of the expense attending the cultiyation of a fium 
composed of volcanic jeruptions, an estimate is not to 
be made without consulting a variety of considesatidm. 
Mr. Read*s farm is so disposed, as to become the bed of 
*the matter which was discharged from the mouth of the 
great volcano, now seen about :t'wo miles distant from 
the back of bis house, imd has been attended by con- 
siderable cost, the lava proving excessively hard, and, for 
the most part, three feet thick. From this ^instance no 
general conclusion can be drawn. And, when the farms 
consist of vodcamc sand and sahes, metaiim alaj^ and 
pumice stone, nothii^ can be deduced but what arises 
from the comparative frcitify of labor, and the^dispos^ 
tibn jn one pjlace to vegetate sooner than another. The 
following maxinia, without being ^minutely coidect/»ibay 
tiend;to aasiri^'cqi^ectore.— 'Thick lavi^ witbaart‘fm:intin> 
vening stii^uiii of earth, thirty gaiheaot ‘ %hifi' lava^ 

L 2 
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covering an immediate stratum of earth, twenty guineas ; 
lava invited with a stratum of earth proper for vege> 

tation, fifteen guineas ; and lava, in an entire state of 

/ 

decomposition, or slightly covered with pumice, ashes, 
and sand, ten guineas per acre. But, in the purchase of 
a lava fa.rm, it is necessary to have some instruction or 
judgment on thie subject of lava. For lavas are very 
different 'in their consistency and other cjualities, and 
these differences must render the argument on the cost 
of labor . veiy, inconclusive. It is generally understood, 
that the lava in the S. £. region of the island is softer, 
and becomes fertile sooner than that of the N. £., which 
retains such a degree of hardness as to continue nearly 
alliogether sterile, and incapable of yielding to human' 
inddstiy and labor. To assist the judgment, I venture 
to state how I distinguish g(md from bad lava. The 
fertile, or good, is a kind of honeycomb stone, of a grey 
ccdour, rough to the touch, and of a moderately fine 
grain. The sterile, or the bad, is a species of marble, of 
a dai^ mixed colour, smooith to the touch, gives sparks 
with steel, sounds like metal when it is struck, and 
possjBSSM a grain susceptible of the highest pidish. 

t ^ f 

But, however' um^jCtaun- end fisllacioiis' all general 
ealhttlations be on* this subject, it |s,' neverthele^ 
perihctly true, tbi4 th^ years have scarcely elap^i 
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since Mr. Read’s fikim presented nothing to the view, but 
a waste of lava, in some parts plain, in others rugged, 
and broken into chasms and eliffii ; and that it is at this 
day covered with the orange and the vine, chequered, fpr 
domestic use and local ornament, with the fruits of the 
northern, wd the flowering shrubs of the tropical cli* 
mates. How much must be enjoy this Creation of his 
own hands ! Miq^ he long enjoy it ! 



LETTER XII. 

■ . ^ I . , 


ST. MIOjOABL’S CONTINUED. — CULTIVATION OF WHEAT, 
BEANA^ AND' OTHEB OEAIN*->ADVANTAaES ARISINO 
FROM[,XTS IMPORT INTO. GREAT BRITAIN. 

t 

I HASTEN to correct an error into which 
I am suspected to have fallen in my last communication 
from this place. 1 allude to the encouragement I ap> 
peared to hold out to the cultivation of oranges and 
vines, in preference to that of corn, pulse, and wheat. 
As nothing could indicate the shallow politician more 
than such a preference, I shall here endeavour to make 
.myself appear more reasonable, and to be better under- 
stood. 

God forbid, that 1 should encourage the progress of 

luxury instead of the '‘comfort^ and necessaries of man I 

All 1 could have proposed, therefore, can only extend 
« 

to recommeDding, that the cultivation of oranges should 
be encoufE^^ed on lava districts, but by no means on 
lands proper for thcf growth of wh^f, beans, and 
com. These are the only true source of plenty. The 
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wh^l^^eaf is revered and Considered by all aatMoa afe 

the emblem of a staple commodity. 1 hope I hawe 

assigiied no reasons for shewing why it should not be 

sacred in my estimation. Providence has accorded Jto 

this island a superior capacity for multiplying all the 

necessaries of life ; \:au I have been so absurd as to have 

given any motives for reducing or diminishing the 

number of theiUk? Can I have asserted ridiculously 

that the cultivation of oranges stands in competition 

with the cultivation of corn and wheat ? Certainly not ! 

• • 

Because, when oranges are the produce, the gain, if it 
can be so called, is limited ; but in growing provisions 
of an essential kind, a blessing is widely diffused through- 
out the whole cpmmunit7> The landholders are more 
certainly paid. . the orange crop being subject to various 
casualties ; the peasantry are employed, the poor fed, 
and the meichanta enriched by exporting the surplus. 

This, then, is the ess*ential point which commands 
recommendatiqn in St. Michael’s, and which demands 
the attention of Kngland. ^ This, too, is the point which 
originally induced me to hope, that the Azores would 
hereafter be mixed up mad compromised in your interestai 
Great* Britaifi! though a fertile, is but | smalls island* 
and Um .prfocf of lieniiroviaiions so high, that it plpngm 
iii want auA.miaeiisn the greater part of thoi industrious 
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tBbouiiBg poor, and also bears painfully hard upon such 
as have drcumscribed incomes^ curates^ subaltern officers, 
soldiers, widows, and orphans. - 1 could point out the 
time cause of an exorbitant price which, in its pernicious 
effects, operates as a famine or a scarcity, but it is here 
no part of my province: it is my ddty and wish merely 
to poiiiA out the means of plenty ; and, in order to lay 
the foifhdatimi of that blessing, I do most earnestly 
recominend a closer union with these islands, at the same 
time I would i«commend to the islanders that enlarged 
system of agriculture which will enable them to meet all 
the demands of your markets. 

The importance of this union to the English nation is 
so obvious, that it surely lieeds no furtiier explanation. 
Assume the protection of the Axores, and, by pro- 
moting Azormn industiy , you will insure a fountain of 
abundance for your own country. 

It is well knowU) that immense sums of money have, 
for some years past, been sent into Frimce, and into the 
Baltic, for corn, which you might be supplied with fippi 
hence,- ! and this without emiehing an enemy against 

I 

whose retjenne you ought rathm* to contend. ' But, surely; 
it .m^iulies no iar§pitnent\to beconvinced, that you-bu^^ ^ 
to ,ta|Be foom bmirntdiesi unde^ your protection wbatover 
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they can supply you with, because such countries ^take 
your commodities in return ; or, even if they do not, 
whatever they get ultimately centers in the superior 
kingdom. « « 

* I do not want leisure to study, and I hope I am not 
without capacity to understand your domestic politics ; 
and yet, I must confess, I do not comprehend thhm. 

Occupied for a long time with a foreign war, and 
blinded, at the same^ time, by the most inveterate 
prejudice, England does not appear to discern;, that 
the^ power of France has destroyed the continental 
l&alance, and shut her out from all those ports which 
contained her principal sources of provisions. Occu- 
pied in humbling the pHde of France, she has run 
herself into the most imminent danger ; a more 
imminent danger than her history can furnish any 
other instance of ; that of having the necessaries of 
life bearing a •value above the price of labor, while 
the price of labor, with .the valbe of the necessaries 
of life, are deemed objects of inferior consideration 
to* sc|kemes of conquest and projects of dominion. — 
Tlief juice of wheaten flour is daily rising in England. 
S^iut out fi(om the com countties of tlm continent, 
and said to be on the eve of war witii America, 


M 
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1 am at a loss to think 'where you ^ to look for 
btread. 

Influenced by these considerations, I have been par- 
ticular in my investigations, and 1 am authorized to state, 
that this island and its tributary, St.* Mary’s, if pushed 
to the extent of their capacity, would serve as an ample 
ORAMABY for ENGLAND, and Compel Jthe price of her 
markets to fall to a level with labor, and the other general 
means of the people. 



LETTER XIIL 


ST. MICHAEL'S CONTINUED. — PICTVBB8QUB VIEW OF A 
TOUR MADE THROUGH THE iAaVD* 

• • 

MY Various excursions in this vei^ inter- 
esting Island, have made so forcible an impression on 
my mind, that 1 scarcely can find words to describe them, 
as 1 think, sufficiently ; or models in ancient or modem 
Travels to reach their similitude. The novelty of the 
* scenery, and the uncommon character of the occurrences, 
bringing them before the eye as objects of the greatest 
singularity and admiration. 1 shall confine myself to 
four of the most remarkable of those excursions ; namely, 
firstly, from hence to the Furnas; secondly, from the 
Furnas to Ribeira Grande; thirdly, from Ribeira 
Grande to the Caldeiras in the Mountains ; and, fourthly, 
from the Caldeiras to the Vallfey of the. Seven Cities, 

and the Grand and Azure Lakes. 

• • 

• • 

My detmmination regard* to visiJ^ing the Fvrnas, 
.was flo soimef made puMic, than I was accosted by a 
person Mtho was happy to engage in my service as a 

m2 
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guide, and who hired me two asses for the journey ; the 

one for my provisions, the other to ride on. 1 proposed 

hiring a third for this person, but he declined the offer, 

an^ preferred walking, although he well knew that the 

route lay over flinty lava, sharp scoriae, and volcanic sand. 

I was advised to take asses, the roads being considered 

too rugged an<f abundant in precipices to be safe for 

horses. 'Experience amply justified the counsel of my 

friends ; 1 foimd the asses not onty acquainted with 

the safest track, but that they could be depended upon 
• • 

in situations, and- under circumstances in which a horse 
would almost inevitably fail, and cost the rider his life. 
Thus mounted, and followed by the guide, hooting and 
goading the beasts along, and joyously singing songs of 
praise to St. Antonio for the good fortune of being so 
well employed, I took the high road of the Rosto de 
Cam, and passing through the towns of Alagoa and Agoa 
4.cuPao, arrived at Villa Franca on the evening of my 
filnit day’s journey, and which occupied the time of four 
hours ; being equal to a distance of about twelve English 
miles. * 

During the progress of this journey I passed through 
th(Qee distinct regions, each of which presented changes of 
scene and novelty in appearance too multitudinouir to be 
d^ribed; but whose outline may be resolved into 
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irregular lava, interspersed •with vineyards and orange 
gardens, for the first three, miles ; rich corn and pasture 
grounds for the next five ; and hill's and mountains, 
dijficult and perilous, for the remainder. But, should 
the tide be out, it is possible to travel along the shore, 
although it requites much resolution to descend, and 
afterwards much strength of mind to ride under, the 
stupendous, and often overhanging, [cliffs, that resist 
the unremitting fury of the ocean. . • 

• • 

The latter part of the internal road lies over old lavas 
and the mouths of extinguished volcanoes, many of 
which are the seats of hamlets and villas, or converted 
*into corn fields, vineyards, and orange gardens. The 
lava from these volcanoes 'flowed for the most part 
towards the sea, and forms a component part in the base 
of the cliffs.— -The cliffs vary in height from three bunt 
dred to one thousand feet ; and, in figure, from a pointed’ 
promontory to flat amf perpendicular sides, crowed: 
with conical and hemispherical points, according to the 
nature of the vicissitudes.^ to which they owe their for* 
mation. They are covered with a rich verdure and 

*beautiful shrubs. There is hut one exception* to this 

• • 

general feathre of natural fertility t tiiat is, the mountain 

called .Pico ftp Fooo, (Peak of Fire,J which derives this 
*’ • 

name firom the tinge of fiery color which its summit 
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exhibits, and which was produced by an eruption of 
iron ore, tbe cinders and ashes of which are not as yet 
changed or modifi^ by external circumstances, although 
OIK hundred years have elapsed since tbe terrific event. 

On my arrival at Villa Franca, 1 readily perceived 
tlmt it is an anVsient town, founded on lava, and partly 
destroyed by earthquakes, particularly, by one dreadful 
visitation of this nature which occurred at the same 
time that the Pico do Fogo was discbai^ing its destruc- 
tive torrents of metallic fire. The vertex of the volcano 
which constituted the original foundations of the town, 
ports, and harbour, is seen at about two miles distant, 
and evidences of the ruinous earthquake that destroyed 
those objects every where ''abound. Indeed so strong 
are the testimonies, that, at low water, the ruins of the 
ancient harbour are visible ; and, from tbe immense 
chasms which surround the town, it appears that the 
sisa did not gain upon the town, but’ that the scite of 
the town and a large tract of adjoining and <xwneeted 
land were forced forward upop tbe sea. Previomly to 
this dreadfril eruption the population of Villa Franca 
exceed^ that of all the united towns of the Ahorcf. 

c 

She also ranked as the capital, and a free oily, enjojdng 
many immunkies. But that dreadful oatahtrophe swa^ 
lowed up three Bmusandof her citisens, aon%ilated4ter 
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haiboor and her commerce, and blotted out all her 
hiture hopes and prospects of success. The town, now 
thinly inhabited, with about two .thousand souls, is 
under the conduct of a chief magistrate uid a judge ; 
has a large nunnery, two convents, and a parish church, 
and sends two-thirds of the productions of its vicinity 
to Ponta del Gada for exportati<Mi. Those productions 

t 

consist of oranges, wine, wheat, small pulse, and Indian 

• s 

corn. All of which are conveyed by land, on asses, or 
by water, in shallops, according to the exigency of the 
demand and the reigping character of tlie winds and 
weather, * 

But the most imnarkable subject relative to Villa 
Franca is the Porto do Ilheo, which remains to be 
described. In ancirat Unies there stood an island in 
the sea, at about three quarters of a mile distant from 
tte former harbour, as^ there is abundant reason for 
a>igectuTe, tfad: tins isluid was originally a high plain, 
inasmuch as* the base k composed of primitive sub- 
stances, and its present mountainous circumference 
•entirely Immed of volcanic strata, varying with the 
BAtme of the eruptions, mad modified by intervening 
tiine find the imfloeiicea of sun air.^ In the process 
of would iqqkai!, that a vertex had opened which 

^ disthatged >dreadfol torrents of lava, and showers of 
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cinders and sand from the cimter of the plain, and that 
those conflagrations after raising the island to an elevap> 
tion of two thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and‘ excavating all its mineral and other contents, were 
suddenly extinguished by the introduction of the sea 
into the vertex through an aperture formed by a sub- 
marine explosion, or by' the pressure of the waters on 
a weak point of the excavated bed. The introduction 
of this element was; however, attended with a very 
extraordinary and. beneficial effect. It caused so sudden 
an explosion as to rend asunder the side of the vertex^ 
from tiie summit to seven feet below the ordinary water 
mark, and of breadth just sufficient to admit a vessel of 

1 

about thirty feet in the beam. This vertex, sinc^ that 
memorable epoch, forms a .port or harbour, to which 

c 

vessels of easy draught resort,^ both in case of distress 
and for the purpose of careening and re-fitting. Not 
more than four such vessels can lie with safety in this 
volcanic harbour ; but it has afforded shelter to six at 
a time, and has saved the crews of upwards of one faun- 

c 

dred ships which have run. into the bason, from time to 
time, wjicn every other hope of preservation was aban-c 
doned and lost. — ^Theentmape isifir^m the N. £.,• biit 
as the S. £. wind thro^is a faei^^well over a part of 
the bank of the vei^x' .lietti^;<iiioiild .not remain in 
the bason .during this .wind. : case tfaey . iiiOi tlmy^ 
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must be sculled, as the only way to save them. It is 
generally understood, that the shelter is only good in 
from south to westerly gales. The greatest depth is 
eighteen feet, and the form, similar to all craters, is 
completely circular. Close to the bason is a towering 
pyramid or perpendicular rock, the foundations of which 
are not to be fathomed in the great abyss, although the 
distance is not ipore than forty yards from th^ island 
from which it was originally torn. The best point of 
view for seeing the vertex or basoif, i^ from the high 
western bank, or frdm the sea in. the S. £. direction. 
From this latter point, the vessel appears placed on a 
valley surrounded by high mountains, and from the first 
she is seen riding in a b^on perfectly circular ; not 
even interrupted by the mouth of the entrance, which, 
by bending to the Eastr is lost to the eye of the spec- 
tator. I would not, for my individual amusement, 
wish for a storm ; bub as storms, whether wished for or 
not, will sometimes happen, 1 may say, without viola- 
tion of humanity, I should willingly look upon them 
from the summit of this vertex, and enjoy the magic 
scene of seeing a vessel suddenly enter and find security 
in *a plac^once the theatre of the most dreadful and 
terrific operations cTver exhibifed ^by the destructive 
’ agents of Nature. 



LETTER XIV. 


TH£ PORTO DO ^LHEO OF VILLA FRANCA. REMARKS 

ON THE ORIGINAL FORMATION OP THE ISLANDS 

ON VOLCANOES, EARTHQUAKES, &C. 


1 FEEL considerable encouragement to proceed in 
this correspondence, both from the*attention with which 
you distinguish it, and from a reasonable confidence 
that you appreciate the difficulties to which a con- 
tinuation of it exposes me. .But, have the goodness to 
consider, that it is not with a writer as it is with an 
artist. Guided by genius, a Titian or an Angelo can, 
at one 'flight, reach the summit of his art ; but, what- 
ever capacity you may allow 'to an investigator of 
Nature, still, in the wastes of science, he can only 
advance step by step. ^In his 'way he finds absurdities 
to engine, and prejudices to ‘conquer, which require 
fiiculties (tiot alarays at command, and circumstances of 
felicity perhaps not always to be enjoyed. *«The pfin- 
cipal obstructions to, this correspondence arjse from the 
singularity of the subjects and the noveky of opinion' 
which 1 am compelled to offer in their description. For 
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instlince, haying in my last attributed the formation of 

• 

the Porto do Ilheo to volcanic eruptions, and the power 
of earthquakes, excited by the introduction of water 
into the fiery region of the volcanor 1 consider it neces- 
sary to state the appearances on which 1 establish such 
opinion. 



Whatever may have been the primitive figure of the 
Porto do Ilheo, there can be no doubt but that this 
figure was changed through the agency of fire, which 
made it assume & kind of obtuse truncated cone, termi- 
nating in a- circular verte;;K. This conviction is impressed 
by the volcanic remains which constitute the walls of 
the truncated cone of the vertex, and by the primitive 
substances which compose the base upon which that 
• cone stands elevated. That it vomited flames under 
figure for a number of ages is rUso certain, and why, 
aild from what causes it ceased to biiln, is the only ques- 
‘^tion tliat solicks the naturalistVinv^Ug^^tion. That the 

N 2 
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shock of an earthquake, taking its origin from the violent 
expansion of subterra1il^6us air, and occasioned by the 
sudden action of water on mineral fire, was the cause of 
the cessation cannot be disputed ; therefore the difficulty 
contracts its circle, and appears to be merely this : — 
Whether the water gained access to the caverns of liquid 
fire, by th& gradqal waste of the truncated cone from the 
flowing of the lava in one particular direction, or whe- 
ther it gained access through the falling in of the vaults 
of such caverns, lying as they do immediately under the 
immensity of the ocean. There is no difficulty in solving 
these questions. The most ordinary observer is com- 
petent to their solution. For the most ordinary 
observer must perceive, that the sides of the opening 
in the cone, above the mouth, through which the water 
finds an entrance, do not present an undulating surface, 

c 

such as is produced by the gradual flow of lava and the 
constant attrition of waters, but he instantly perceives 
that they exhibit that rugged qnd broken appearance, 
and those mutual protrusions and indentions which can 
only arise from an earthquake, or from some sudden and 
violent convulsion of nature. 

I might here, with propriety, end this , disquisifioil 
and proceed with the detail of my excursion ; but, as I 
have advanced the hypojEhesis of earthquakes produced; 
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• i 

through the agency of water, it may not be superfluous 
here to show the principles wfiich direct my delerminaF* 
tiou. To expose this theory, it will be sufficient to 
observe, that the air of the subterraneous caverns under 
the Porto do llhco, being lighter than the element which 
pressed upon it, and more elastic than the atmosphere 
encompassing the earth, it was for ever searching for the 
means of rising to a height on which the air was of the 
same specific gravity with itself. In this situation it 
floated till it became* suddenly rarefied and expandetl by 
the violent effervescence occasioned by the, bursting in 
of the waters upon the ^mineral* and metallic fires pre*» 
viously burning in the caves. Thus rarefied and* ex- 
panded by effervescence, and with its specific gravity 
lessened, and the diminution of its weight proportioned 
to the effervescence, the whole mass above it was coin- 
pelled to yield to tliis dilated power, and to suffer it to 
ascend to an atmosphere of the same specific gravity 
with itself. In this state of increased inflammability 
and dilatation, it naturally took the direction or current 
of the vertex imthe centre of the island, and finding the 
cone of this vertex too contmeted* for its velocity and 
volume, it went off with a terrible explosion, agitating 
thd s^, and ^nding the cone of the vertex from its 
summit to ite base, i^nd also separating the object 
nailed the pyramid, which I liave before mentioned. 
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from, the body of the island to which it was attached. 
This tremendous concussion, however, produced the 
beneficial effect of forming a harbour which has since 
saved many hundred lives ; for it opened an entrance 
into the vertex from the ocean, and formed a bason into 
which there passes not a winter that vessels do not 
run for^ succour, and when every other hope is abso- 
lutely lost. 

Before I conclude this subject 1 think it proper to 
inform you, that the most sagacious philosophers of these 
islands have always propagated the opinion, that all the 
islands of the Azores have arisen out of the sea, and owe 
their origin to subterraneous eruptions. I am not of 
this opinion, because 1 know that the island of St. Mary, 
in pafticular, is entirely destitute of volcanic remains, 
and that it possesses a pure ^ clay, employed by potters 
with great success. 

1 must now describe a surprising phenmnenon, in 
present action, which gives considerable countenance to 
the opinion I have Hazarded.. 

c 

The phenomenon is this.— For several ^eeks pi^t the 
people of Ginetes aild Varzeas, and Candelaria (at the 
western end of the ishind), had been much alafxned jby 
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repeated convulsions of the earth, which had rendered 
their bouses unsafe, and induced them to pass the night 
in temporary huts« raised in their gardens, as is usual on 
such occasions. It was reported, at tliis time, that a 
volcano had broken out upon the Pico da* Catnarinhas ; 
but on Saturday, the 1st of February, 181 J, the*public 
attention was turned from the land to the sea, from, which 
a tremendous volume of smoke was seen to issue an^ to 
rise, though apparently thick and dense, to an extraordi- 
nary height above the first region of tire atmosphere. 
At intervals a dark muddy substance was hove up to ten, 
and sometimes to twenty, fathom. No flame was visible 
during the day ; it was at night that the phenomenon 
filled the mind with the most terrific and sublime sensa- 
tions : it was at night that the awful contest between two 
of the grand elements of nature struck the senses with 
the most unmingled wonder and admiration. The flauie 
did not always ascend very high ; perhaps not more than 
twenty feet above the sur&ce of the sea : but at times of 
remoter intervals^ the fire accompanied the smoke to a 
prodigious height, carrying dp with it substances resem- 
bliag pieces of stone or metal. An explosion on> the 
fifth 'day was f^unore tremendous than any former one. 
The fire ascehded,like a host of sky-rockets, to an immense 
hel^t, and the burning fluid, or lava, was not extin- 
' guished till it plunged again into the ocean. The distance 
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from the shore is about a mile and a half, and since the 
eruption has in some degree subsided, the spot appears 

like a rock under water, with the sea breaking furiously 

• 

over it. From the-shore of Genetes it is distant, west, 
about a mile and a half. 

Th,e best informed fishermen of the Ginetes coast say 
th^re were soundings on the spot in eighty fathoms water ; 
at present no fact of tbis nature can be ascertained ; the 
place bein'g held too awful and dangerous to be ap- 
proached. This, however, is' certain, that the crown of 
the* vertex of the volcano, which appears to be about 
two hundred yards in circumference, is now within a few 
feet of the surface of the sea, and that it will shortly 
rise above the surface, and assume, in the course of 
ages, the extent and character of an island. 

You may well believe, that all those who . attribute 
the existence of the Western Islands to volcanic erup- 
tions, readily consider this recent event as the strongest 
testimony of the justice of their opinions. Indeed, I 
must myself allow, that it is a powerful datum for them 
to argue upon ; but,, as I have already assigned my 
motives for maintaining that*the average level, or basis 
of each island, is composed of primitive substancei^ I 
necessarily continue in the belief that they all took their ' 
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existence at the first creation, and are as old as the globe 
itself. And if I live to see this volcano rise and extend 
above the sea, it will not reform my'jadgment, because 
I shall every day expect to see it again buried in the 
bowels of the’ ocean. 'While it remains under the water, 
an effervescence of its fiery contents will be ftd by the 
water, which it intermittingly receives, but sa soon as 
that source of inflapimabilily fiiils, the cone of theyeriex 
will fiill in, and the sea by gaining a complete domina- 
tion over the volcano, will cause a t^mendous earth- 
quake, and drive thtf subterraneous flames to kindle 
conflagration in caverns more remote, and to create 
^eruptions in latitudes more distant. For my own part, 
I look upcm the opening oC this volcano in the sea as 
the most auspicious ani^ providential occurrence that 
could have happened to* this island. It proves, also, 
my former assertion, that the subterraneous conflagra- 
tion is travelling to th& westward, and that in a short 
time vm shall be relieved from all apprehensions of vol- 
canoes and earthquakes. 1 now, conclude this detail, 
and shall resume :my excursion to-morrow. 



LETTER XV. 


T0V9 THROUGH ST. MlCHAEL^S CONTINUED. 

I 

APPREHENDING that you have already 
had enough about the theory of volcanic eruptions, 1 
hasten to inform you, that on leaving Villa Franca, and 
pursuing iny route to tlie Furnas, I passed over about 
five miles of a most delightful country, the origin of 
which could not be traced to the expansive effort of the 
ignited matter originally .contained within the great 
abyss of the island. This conviction gave it a character 
of sobriety extremely pleasing to the senses, and assisted 
to increase the effect of the picturesque beautieswhic h 
presented themselves in every point of view. To the 
left of this enchanting road, on arming at the hamlet 
of Saint Joam, is to be seen the uncultivated mountains 
bounding the Alagoa Lake ; fo the right, is to be seen 
the beautiful village of Lugar da Ponta, the Porto do 

Ilheo, in the sea, and Villa Franca on th^ coast ;‘and, 

% 

in front, extends the Caminho 'das Furnas, a country 
more various in its aspect and productions than ariy 
other known to me upon the earth. Com,, pulse« 
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orangW, lemons, chesmits, gnpes, walnuts, and vegeta* 

• 

bles of every description, c&vteteA the ground with a 
mellow effulgence which was happily relieved by the 
verdure of pasture, and the numerous gradations of 
kindred shades in aromatic plants, shrubs, and tre^. 
This peculiar appearance principally arose from the 
maturity and decay of many of the v^etable productions 
of the earth ; which, the season being autumn, began to 
assume the latter hue, and to interpose it in lat|^e and 
strong contrasts among the other objects of the land* 
scape, dignified with perpetual verdure. * Thus I bad 
the advantage of seeing this part of the country, in 
addition to its permanent inequalities, combide the 
variegated prospect of verdant pastures, hruithil gardens, 
purple vineyards, and flowed fields, than which view 
one cannot easily, imagine another more impressive or 
interesting. Indeed it is* impossible for the pencil to 
paint, much less for the pen to describe, the diversity, 
the almost infinite divessity, which the multitudinous 
and chequered scenes of the Caminha das F umas displays 
in the fall of the year. Even the diversity of an orange 
tree is very considerable'; bearing fruit, verdure, and 
fiowmrs, of various complexions and shades, at one and 

tlie same tipie. Bnt the season, as I observed, was 

0 ^ 

highly fiivorable to the scenery during my journey. The 
•^nuarprocess of vegetation was nearly finished ; Nature 
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had exhausted her productive energies, and, like a mu- 
nificent mother, was pouring her manifold blessings into 
the arms of her children, eager to receive them. The 
horn of plenty was flowing for the supply of their neces- 
silSes. The time of my observation was also fortunate. 
The sun was but just diffusing his refulgent beams over 
the fruitful land, and the villagers and peasants, who 
lived by the sweat of their brow, were collecting to 
■pursue their respective functions. ^Accordingly, some 
were engaged in cutting the corn, and some in binding 
the sheaves; some were employed in the sunny vine- 
yard, and others in the shade of J:he orange grove ; here 
the brawny stripling was driving his goats to market, 
and there the canorous damsel was preparing the fibrous 
plant, which ■ she was afterwards to spin for her own 
benefit and the benefit of her country. The genius of 
the former appeared to exert itself with uncommon 
fervor and felicity ; like a vital principle it descended 
to his sons and his daughters, .his man servants, and his 
maid servants, the cattle and the stranger within his 
gates. The whole population was aniknated by the 
spirit of industry; every one was active as the busy 
insect furoposed by the Royal Moralist as a pattern and 
reproof to the ignominioos sluggard. A2j[ was indus- 
trious— ^eve enr. 


The individual last albided to accosted me between 
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Saint Joam and the foot of the mountain leading»to the 
Furnas. This being passed a lifeu totally inactive’: he 
was one of those links in the chain of society, whose 
labors never improve the country io which they live, 
nor whose example ever benefit the people amongst 
whom they reside. This man was, in short, a mendicant 
friar, whose industry was impeded by his gpwn, and 
whose Acuities were perverted by priestcraft. I con- 
versed much and harshly with him. I am sorry for it. 
His manners were gentle, his intentions pure. 1 sliould 
have temporized with him. 1 should have, censured the 
institution not the mi)^i. I gaVe him a trifle, however, 
but in a manner so ungracioiM that he left me ilisap- 
pointed and disturbed. This is not digression, it is 
instruction from an event. And, as events lead us to 
experience, and experience to improvement, they should 

be recorded by the traveler as they occur on his road. 

» 

It was mid-day before I began to ascend the moun- 
tain. The volcanic sand, of which tlie road appeared 
composed, reflected a suffocating beat, and the sun 
darted his rays with so^ much power, that I became 
, 4 )uite impatient and oppressed. Thus 1 labored on till 
I lost sight ^f the cultivated coantry,^nd had nothing to 
behold but the unbounded surfaceDf tfid sea and a country 
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with as few features of civilization as it possessed for 

« 

the first century after the flood. No sound was heard, 
save that of the grasshopper amidst the herbage. 
Nothing living was to be seen but the wild pigeon and 
the dove. Weary as I was, I examined every cave and 
craggy holloyf that I saw ; and still, as I made my way 
over the tugged rocks, trod along the narrow and craggy 
shelves, or mounted up the steep acclivities of these 
mountainous regions, 1 searched all with equal atten- 
tion, but perceived nothing which might cause me to 
imagine that aught of human kind dwelt, or ever visited, 
the places I explored. ‘Nevertheless, I proceeded for- 
ward, »and poraf>ver«>r1 in my toilsome and tedious route, 
although amid rocks, up steepy ascents, and along a 
continued range of sharp-pointed crags, with my pro- 
gress perpetually retarded by almost inaccessible acclU 

t 

vities and rocky ledges, .scarce rendering foot-hold to 
the beast on which 1 occasionally rode. Slow and 
cautious as the sluggish sna il in its movements was 
this poor beast and myself as I proceeded. Sometimes 
a large precipitous cliff opposed its vait front, and 
appeared to deny a passage: •at other times immense 
chasms of prodigious depth presented themselves at my< 
feet. In short, whichever way I turned;^ difficulti^ 
innumerous still sprubg up before me ; soon as one 
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obstacle was surmounted, another appeared to exhaust 
my fortitude, or to exercise my patience. Faint and 
exhausted with incessant labor and some apprehension, 
you may conceive the extent of my joy when 1 gained 
the summit of the last and the highest moi^itain of my 
intended excursion. Seized with a piojus pleasure, I 
increased my pace, and inhaled, as the greatest luxury, 
a most refreshing breeze. Indeed this delightful summit 
afforded, at once, a prospect of all that could regale 
every sense. Tufted trees, inclosing verdant spots, 
watered by pure and gelid streams ; and the wild vine, 
twined in rich clusters with the myrtle, growing iif beds 
of aromatic vegetables. The distant prospect itself is 
grand beyond all conception 1^ To the S. £. the island 
of St. Mary in the midst of the ocean; to the N. W. 
the ocean lost in its own^vast expanse, and all around 
and under the feet, 'the devastation of earthquakes, the 
exhibition of innumerably volcanoes, and the apparent 
refuse and ruin of the world. ^Twas wonderful ! ^Tis 
a prospect that hlis the mind with the most ^tonisbing 
sensations. I might have said divine, for 1 could nqt 
aesist pourii^ forth my thanksgiving and sacri^ce ta 
for graptang me permission to explore the most 
mystetioiis and incomprehensible portion of aU the 
^^rkt ^ his creation. 
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• 

This magnificent summit conducted me to a scene of 
a very different nature. It led me to the verge of its 
northern descent r to a situation from which 1 could 
view the most picturesque objects under the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances of beauty and terror. The most 
interesting of. these objects is an azure lake, which lies 
so far l^neath the mountains that surround it, that it 
always enjoys the serenity of a calm, and is so distant 
from the clouds that they seldom obscure the resplen- 
dency of its surfiice. Bearing the appearance of a mirror 

» 

of immense circumference, it <also resembled such a 
mirrdr in its effects and purposes. Surrounded by a 
combination of great and beautiful objects, it reflected 
them in so grand, so solen^n, and so splendid, a manner, 
that they produced in the mind a sort of sympathetic 
calm, which spread a. mi Id cumplacency over the breast; 
and created a tranquil pause of mental operation, which 
may be felt but cannot be delineated. The descent, 
however, to this lovely scene, was not so long, but it 
was much more rapid and dangerous tlflm the ascent ; 
it unnerved and wearied me Vith extreme toil. It was 
closed, on every side with rugged precipices of dark and 
naked rock, broken into vast chasms ; dadj^ cliffii, whose 
shelving pinnacles w^ clothed*witib hardy shrubs ; and 
projecting crags, sbaj^ed with boshes and brambles, aiRt 
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venerable with the remains of blasted and decayed trees. 
But the principal dangers of the road are to be attributed 
to the local deluges and whirlwinds to which its upper 
region is subject, and which, like the vortices of Jthe 
Andes, tear up every thing on which they fissten, and 
carry off the surfisce of every thing over which they 
sweep. On arriving in the valley that led to the lake, 
my mind recovered its tone, and I felt a new^pleasure 
in examining more minutely the several picturesque 
components which formed it. The first impression 
made on the imagination and judgment is, that the 
scene, notwithstanding* all its beauty and splendor^ takes 
its origin from the wild uproar and confusion of eartli- 
•quakes and volcanic eruptions. The valley, which is 
surrounded by an immense amphitheatre of mountains, 
may be divided into two parts resembling the figure of 
eight with a passage tlirough the center about one 
quarter of a mile broad. This contraction is caused by 
the approach of the mobntains in the centre, and the 
dilatation of the valley at either end. The first part of 
the valley is formed like a punch bowl, and is perfectly 
dry and devoid of water ; but, on being inspected, evi- 
dently appears to have been the recent seat of water, 
and bn pas^ng through the narjrow, jpassage, there is 
abundant testimony, that its 'qraters flowed into the 


p 
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other portion of the valley' and formed the lake which 
I have named with so much enthusiasm, and first saw 
with so much delight. 

• 

1 have not leisure, at present, to enter into the detail 
this interesting subject merits: I therefore reserve it 
for my next. 



LETTER XVI. 


TOUR THROUGH ST. M1CHABL*8 CONTINUED. 

t 

1 NOW again invite your attention to the 

subject which 1 liad not leisure to explain sufficiently in 

* 

my last letter. 

In accompanying me through it, 1 must once more 
express my hope that you will not expect a style to 
admire or a composition to applaud ; these are endow- 
ments which the traveller seldom has leisure to cultivate, 
nor opportunities to attain : I aim, therefore, at nothing 
above simplicity and truth, and ohall even divest my 
subject of such technical terms as may not be universally 
understood. , 

Thus, thed, 1 hasten to re-open that scene so lately 
closed — a scene which displays, in all magnificence, the 
the wonderful greatness and wisdom of God in thp forma- 
tion of this extraordinary island. 

i 

' Having shewn that the vall^ leading to the lake was, 

p 2 
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at no very remote period, the bed of a lake, whose waters 
found a truer level, from some phenomenon in the power 
of nature only to produce, I shall here expose a few of 
the arguments which induced me to hazard the assertion. 
The valley has a great quantity of combustible substance 
spread over its surface, with a species of pebbles, formed 
of lava, and rounded and polished by the constant attri- 
tion caused by the undulation of water. These pebbles, 
when held in the flame of a candle, emit a sulphurous 
smell, and yield a smoke of an intolerable stench ; they 
have, also, this extraordinary property, that by burning 
they lose only their weight, and not any thing whatever 
of their bulk. Hence it is sufficiently evident, that the 
pebbles are volcanic ; and that, as their form and polish 
can only be attributed to the action of water, it is equally 
evident, that the valley at one (ime sustained a volcanic 
mountain, and became a lake when the mountain fell 
into those subterraneous caverns which were formed by 
the continued waste of their volcanic ingredients. It 
may, also, be reasonably conjectured, that the fltlling in 
of the mountain was 09casioned by an earthquake, pro- 
duced by the introduction of water, by some unknown 
agency,*into the fiery regions and recesses of the crater 
and that the water, gaining a domination bver the ‘fire, 
formed the lake which existed ‘in the walley I have 
named. On passing forward to the realdake, and sur- 
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veying it with attention, I found evidence to prove that 
it, also, was the site of a volcanic mountain, which, 
submerging at a period far remote from the submersion 
of the mountain I have described, and submerging still 
lower by several yards, drew off the waters from the 
original lake, and afforded the means of becoming a 
valley, beautiful as can possibly be conceived, although 
in an infant state of vegetation, and not, as yet; embel'> 
lishcd by the hand of man. 

The evidence which proves the present lake to have 
been formed by the submersion of a volcanic mountain, 
exists in the combustible sand, which composes its bed, 
and the pebbles and stones which are subject to the 
action of its waters. Some* of the latter are vitrified 
scoriae, spongy, light, and brittle ; and some cellular 
lava, reflecting fix)m many parts a metallic lustre, and 
abounding in a sulphurous smell. These pebbles and 
lavatic stones, unlike those in the adjacent valley, are 
not considerably wasted by attrition, but they have lost 
much of their asperities,^ and will no doubt, ih time, 
yield to the unremitting action of the water. The lake 
Ssdimpid and clear, and abounds in fish of many species, 
particularly the gold and, silver kind, ,all of which have 
b^n iptioduded into it by the American Consul, a 

r • ^ 

gentleman residing in the Valley of the Furnas. 
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Leaving this extraordinary scene, 1 had to ascend, with 
much fatigue and difficulty, another steep and perilous 
mountain. The descent to the vale in which the Furnas 
is situated is almost impassable. A portion of the road 
had recently fallen in, and the hollow sound of much of 
the remainder, was a melancholy indication, that in a 
few years the I^umas cannot be approached from the side 
of Villa* Franca. The evening had advanced upon me 
before I came in sight of the valley In which the village 
of the Furnas is delightfully situated. 

f 

c 

Reposing for a moment on the overhanging brow of a 

lofty rock, I looked around, and with admiration of the 

wild beauty of the prospect. It was closed on every side 

with immense mountains, from the foot of one of which 

appeared an impetuous torrent, dashing and foaming 

over broken rocks, from one precipice to another: it 

swiftly darted over its precipitous channel, alternately 

appearing and disappearing as*it wound its rapid course 

among the rocks from whose summits m^ny trees hung 

drooping over the toVrent. {n the midst of the valley 

was the village of the Furnas. The cottages had a sweet 
• € 
effect, and their unbroken solitude and lone situation 

inspired a solemn awe, and rendered the bold effect and 

rugged features of the' scenery more inibresting. Xhe 

• * ^ 

church, the monastery, aiid other testimonies of civiliza^- 
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tion and industry, formed a striking contrast to the vast 
and savage amphitheatre of mountains, by which they 
are encircled. The descent to this village is very abrupt, 
as I before observed, for about a mile. 

On entering the village 1 was surrounded by the 
peasantry, who offered me the accommodation of their 
huts ; but, as I had an order from the American Consul 
to occupy his hospitable house, 1 declined their kind 
importunity, and would have retired to rest so soon as I 
possibly could. In this intention, however, 1 met with 
an amiable interruptmn : the worthy villagers waited 
upon me with offers of eggs, bread, poultry and wine. 

• Generous in every thing, they would have given me the 
little aliment and drink whiph they themselves scantily, 
but £sithfully, received from the hands of nature. Indeed, 
the simplicity of their manners, the civility and gentleness 
of their carriage, and their hospitality to me, gained them 
instantly my esteem. To this 1 shall only add, that of 
all the distant countries 1 have visited, and amid all the 
extraordinary circumstances which have characterized 
my various expeditions, ho people gained so rapidly upon 

* me as the inhabitants of the beautiful valley of the 
Fufnas, anfOng whom the golden age seemed realized, 
and who ha^ as yet deviated but litfle from the simple 
’institutes of nature. 1 detained two of their principals 
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and their pastor to supper^ but had to regret tliis act of 
civility, as their whole conversation turned on the frightful 
phenomena to which the place was subject ; such as the 
sudden appearance of ignited matter ; the falling in of 
mountains ; the submersion of vales ; the appearance and 
disappearance of waters ; and the frequent and violent 
tremulation of the earth. Nor was the impression of this 
conversation to be effaced during the remainder of the 
night; for I no sooner laid down, to repose, than 1 
imagined that I heard the fiery tide rushing through the 
caverns beneath me with unremitting noise, overwhelming 
the soul with too much terror or admiration to admit the 
idea oT sleep. The very floor of my room seemed to 
exhale vapours having the odour of sulphur, and every 
other circumstance presented the picture of Tartarus to 
the imagination, leading the mind to inquire whether the 
body was not reposing immediately over a region of 
eternal flames. Lest you should partake in these gloomy 
apprehensions, 1 conclude this letter, and only repeat the 
assurance of my &c. &c. 



LETTER XVII. 


ST. MICHABL^S CONTINUED. BATHS OF THE FURNAS — 

BED lUVER THE WHIRLPOOL. • 

THE appearancR of morning, after the 
anxious night described in my last, seemed to portend 
a sultry day ; and, as I was by no means recovered from 
•the fatigues of my journey from Villa Franca, 1 resolved 
not to extend my excursioYi for a short time, but to 
amuse myself in the gardens of my friend, the consul, 
which were improved in a manner that evinced consider- 
able judgment and taste. I was somewhat diverted 
from this intention by tlie entrance of the Padre, guar- 
dian of the pionastery, who requested my compan to 
breakftist, and to pass tl)p day uiftler the auspices of his 

house. I have an instinctive antipathy to pampered 
• • 
priests, but as the features of this reverend Padre shooe 

wiUi the polish of benevolence,* as well as luxury, I 
c^eerfhlly Iblfowed him to his convent. This is a hand- 
some edifice, built of lava, surroundcMl by gardens and 

Q 
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« #• 

groves, and bearing every appearance of affording its 
peaceable inmates an abundant and happy life. They 
amount to twelve or thirteen, are of the order of St. 
Francis, and, though mendicants by profession, they 
possess an independence and hospitality that arc beau- 
tiful fes^tureS of their character, and form a strong 
contrast with the avariciousness and servile existence of 
the contiYiental Portuguese. Their only employment 
appear^ to be to wander about th^ir lovely gardens, 
which abound with the most delicious fruit and odori- 
ferous flowers, or to sit uivder the broad walnut tree and 

ti 

listen to the music of the birds, the harmony of whose 
melodious throats is .increased by an echo reflected from 
the cave of an adjacent hall. Perhaps the peaceable and 
contented disposition of the brotherhood is the natural 
result of a 'long residence in apportion of the country 
abounding in so rich an assembli^e of rural images. 
Lofty hills, covered with verdure, clear streams, winding 

p 

through the beautiful valley ; trees produced without 
culture, here straggling and single, and there crowding 
into groves and bowen, must, of necesuty be favorable 
to romantic leisure, and to monastic enjoyments. Under 
this aspect we may consider the monks of tte Fumw as 
supremely happy i for* they have chosen a region dis- 
tinguished by many charming varieties of rural soeneiy, 
and which, whether we ’eohsider the face of thevall^. 
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oc the genius which it inspites, may properly enough be 
termed the abcadia of the abobbs. 

As it is matter of surprise, notwithstanding the befmty 
of the valley, why a convent and a village should have 
been established in a place so extremely diflicult of 
access, it is here proper to state, what 1 le&rnt from my 
reverend Padre and bis companions, that the village was 
built for the purpose of accommodating the sick who 
came to drink of, and bathe in, the waters of the 
Furnas ; and that the convent was erected with a view 
to the reception those monks whose constitutions 
were impsured either by study or by indulgence. There 
were a few convalescent monks, of this description, at 
our breakfast party ; and, 6n rambling about the village 
during the remaindec of the day, 1 had the satis&ction 
to meet severaMadies and gentlemen of the Island, who 
had drank the waters but a few weeks, and. who spoke 
highly of their extrao’rdinary qualities and properties. 
1 shall berepfter enlarge on this subject : and may now 
remark that, as all the Ibeauty ae well as all.the infirmity 
of the island resorts to the Furnas, it is the only propfr 
*tb^tre for seeing the female Portuguese to any ad^pn* 
te|p^ ; it being tbe only place where they cgst ctff > a 
•sMifld lestrve, or where they are sufered. ,by, their 
husbands und fetliecs« to appear in .public. walks, and 
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sometimes to go unveiled. This indulgence arises from 
the peculiar genius of the place, as ve see in the water- 
ing places of England, the pride and formality which 
poison city life, laid aside, and the manners and prin- 
ciples which characterize social beings, fondly taken up 
and universally adopted. Till my visit to the Fnmas, 

1 never saw the better order of the St. Michaei^s females 
to any advantage — ^perhaps never in their real character: 
whereasj on the first day of my visit to the waters, I 
was introduced to several, who conducted themselves in 
a manner equally remote ‘from an indecent frtmiliarity 
and a studied fristidious pride. I shall devote a letter 
entirely to this interesting subject— and now return to 
the topography of the place. 

a 

The village and its dependencies consist of about sixty 
houses, several of which are for the accommodation of 
visitors ; but, as the apprehension >of' earthquakes has 
confined them to one story each, that accommodation is 
neither convenient nor extensive. The 1:(aths <of the 
Furnas are distant haira mile fiipm the village, and'\he 
road is as delightful as min possibly be conceived. On 
inquiring vi the Padre Guardian, who was the companion* 
of my momii^' lounge, •what were the ob^ts worthy 
attention besides the Caldetras of the Furnas, he imme^. 

f 

diately denoted their iitmition and name, and as they 
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lay witluB the sfdiere I had *prescribed to niyael^ we' 
visited them before dinner: they consist of springs 
called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; a whirlpool 
whose name I could not lea¥n, and a river whose watem 
are of a dingy red. 

Tim springs issue from near the foot of a’perpendicnlar 
hill, and although they are distant but abOiit %ix feet 
from each oriier, thefe is an apparent difference in their 
taste and properties. The waters burst with great im- 
petuosity from their sources, and after wandering a few 
yards in different directions, suddenly unite and form a 
stresun of sufficient power and foil to turn a mill, seatedr 
some hundred yards beneath them. Leaving the mill, 
*the stream assumes the characthr of a rivulet, and receiv- 
ing some tributaries, bends through the village in front 
of the convent of the Franciscans. The water is bright 
and transparent, and held in great estimation both by 
the visitors and natives of the place-. 

f 

I 

The' JZsd River takes ifo origin Yrorn Pico de Fer, a 
mountain abounding to such a degree in iron ore that 

tbe*ws^r issues thick and red from its source, and leaves 

0 

a sediBsent in a glass of more than one<-t|iird in quantity; 
and smnethiiig^ less than two-thkds in weight. This 
sedimeht is forruginoiis and adhesive ; hence, the bed 
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of the river is red ; every Atone is thickly coated with a 
red saponaceous substance* and the siaeil of sulphur is 
so strong, that the stream is quite a nuisance to the 
town. 1 have seen the Red River, which is a tributary 
to the Mississippi : it retains its .color a thousand miles 
from its* source ; and I am told that this stream, after 
disappearii^ in a subterraneous channel, finds its way to 
the sear and tinges it for a considerable space with the 
marks of blood. The mines have formerly been worked, 
but with what degree of success 1 cannot learn. The 
Fumasians know nothing beyond the age in which they 

f 

live \ and seem to find their account in their ignorance, 
for they are happy in the possession of a mind pleased 
with a little. ' 


The next subject of natural CUrioshy is The^Whirl- 
pool** This singular phenomenon is not caused by an 
eddy, or counteraction of waters in a deep river, but is 
miraculously expressed in tlie center of a clear spring, 
wherein a muddy lavatic substance rise^ perpetually to 
the surface, and, whirling rpund with a quick rotatory ' 


motion, forms a vortex of such power, that it defies the 
resistance of any animal that fklls within its action, End 


sucks down,' with rapidity and greediness, every thing 

• V 

which chmice or curiosity casts in its way.* Tl|ose 


objects never .more a|ipear ; .and where the <d>ject is 
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I 

purposely thrown in, and tkd 4o a cord, the sepsa^n is 
similar to that which is experienced by the mariner who 
sounds in a deep sea : the line dies from the hand, and the 
lead while drawing up appean of pn ' enormous weight. 
An authentic story is current here respecting this won- 
derful vortex, which is a melancholy demonstration of 
the fatal power it is known to possess. The spring in 
which it exercises its dominion is celebrated sfor abound- 
ing in water-cresses of the finest sort. One of two.girls 
who came to gather this Vi^tabie, inadvertently slipt 
into the influence of the rotatory motion, Init not being 

absolutely in the vortek, her companion flew to her 

> 

assistance, seized her by the hand, amd held her above 
the danger till the united cries of both brought some 
villagers to the spot — ^but it was only to witness a scene 
of horror and death..' The companion lost her hold 
before aid could be> ^ministered ; and the poor sufferer, 
after whirling round and round in the presence of her 
bewailing friends and rda^ves, uttered a scream of 
agony and Anally vanished frmn the sight ! On casting 
any thing considerable into the •vortex the rotatory 
motion increases ; and on endeavouring to withdraw the 
(^[^ect, the action amounts to perturbation and rage. 
It is conside/ed as idle to attempt to $sthom it: two 
hundred fitthoifts having been tri^d in Tain I The water 
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of the spring is clear and pellucid ; the lavatic fluid is 
thick and impure : it does not amalgamate with the 
water : it rises to the sur&ce and descends again to the 
bottom, by laws apparently, unknown to man. The 
diameter is about twenty feet ; the distance from the 
village of the Furnas not more than three hundred yards. 
That alh object of so much terror should exist in the 
most riph and romantic part of this island, is a circum- 
stance that loads the mind with awe and amazement, 
and which I can by no means account for. 1 state the 
fact with the view of exciting the speculation of the 
learned, and the investigation of the curious ; and shall 
now take my leave of this extraordinary work of nature. 

a 

Returning with my kind conductor to the convent, ' 
I was happy to learn from him that the wonderful ope- 
rations of Providence in and around the valley, mingled 
with the uncommon circumstances in which they are 
placed, has a favorable eflect* on the character of the 
inhabitants, by rendering them moral and religious, and 

t 

consequently sober and industrious members of social 
life. . Indeed the valley bears testimony to the preva- 
lence 6f this disposition of mind : it is highly cultivated!, 
producing, in abun^pnee, wine, oranges,^ flgs, and all 
sorts of com ; and shewing a j^pulatioA of a feir qnd 
florid complexion. 
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You may form some opiifion of the munificence of 
nature to this insulated people when 1 inform you that 
our dinner at the convent was a magnificent one, and all 
the native produce of the Vallty fish and fowl, game 
and butcher’s meat, wines red and white, and fruit of 
almc»t every climate, formed our repast, and was fur* 
nished to the convent by the inhabitants* of th*e valley. 
There was nothing exotic but coffee, spice, and Hqueurs. 
It would appear that Providence, from a principle of 
equity, gave peculiar indulgence to a people so often 
alarmed with fearful' phenomena, and within the view 
and the action of perpelual fires. ^ ^ 

^ f 

* I remained till the morning of the second day in tibe 
village, and left it with sentiments of gratitude to the 
worthy Padre, to the ‘American consul, and to the nu- 
merous persons ,wfao with their attentions 

and regard. For the present I'leave you with the same 
impressions,' and am, &6. Bsc. 


n 



letter XVIII. 


THROUOtt ST. SIICHA£L*S CONTINUED. THE 

S^DBBimAS — THEMVCWY CEATEEt«-<THB PEBEORATED* 

RQCS-^THE*H0T-AND C0S<D STMEAM THB HOT AND 

COI.D.8PRINOt THB BATHS. 

« THROUGHOUT these womierful islands, 
nothing can be more opposite than the two districts of 
the valley of tlm Farnas, known by the names of tiie 
Caldeiras and the Vale daa Forhas. A doeary waste of 
volcanic sand, without shade or shelter, scorched by the 
bHramg imys of the snn, and iaterseeted by deep ravines 
and yawaSftg Grajteos, where, instead ef refijeshing breeees, 
Rie fabst Mdfocatiiig vaponm are spread,' dad boiling 
wafteks; whieh, rising ham the trembling eartii, threaten 
to overwhehn- the affinghtad beholder, are deseriptive.nf 
the Caldeiras ; wtnle on the 'blker band, shady graves, 
green pastures, fiayid fields, streams of tlw purest watm; 
fruits of the most delicious &vor, ami air of the must 
balmy fragrance, diaracterise the Vale daa-Futnas. 

Some time elapsed, before I could smamon sufiEkfient 
resolution minutdy to examine the Caldeiras. To c!in« 
template such extraordinary appearances without cfBo« 
tion, and a fiearIVil admiration of that Great Being who 
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calmly forms these miracles ter operate on the miiall imd 
conduct of his creatures vat impossible. It vas impOf* 
sible to view them without a sensation of exhaasted 
strength ; a disposition of mind fovorable to humiliatliMi 
and reverence, and an acknowledgment of incapacity hi 
analyxe that which soars so much beyond the calculation 
or comprehension of man. • 

• • 

The guide to t|ie Caldeiras, whose feelings ^were 

blunted by the habit of perusing this wonderful scene, 

paid but little attention to the devotion of my manners : 

he hurried me from object to object ; making the prin* 

cipaL objects of curiosity divisible into 1. The* Cal* 

^iras ; — 2. The Muddy Crater ; — 3. The Perforated 

Rock 4. The Hot and Cold Stream The Hot 

and Cold Springs The Baths. 

# 

o 

a 

1. The Caldeiras of the Furnas are discoverable by 
vast columns of boiling, water rising from springs of 
various diameters, and to a height in Uie greatest degree 
not exceeding* twelve feet. The ajr is strong^ impieg* 
nated with sulphur, and the impending atmosphere 
receives the barawg vapor in the form of cloud8>whi<di 
exhihtt a beantilul vanely of eccentric jigures and lacid 
thits. The w/d«r is so hot as to boil anasi; ^ 
minutes ; and beans, potatoes, and com, in a peopin’* 

a 2 
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tionable time, but it is scN sulphuric and searching, tliat 

it 'impregnates the vegetable with the sulphurous acid 

it contains, and thereby renders it unfit for the food of 

man. For several yards round each Furnas or Caldeira, 

slight vapors issue from the earth, which leave traces of 

a sublimed sulphur on the places exposed to tlieir action, 

and exhibit colors in which green, yellow, and azure are, 

for the /nost part, predominant. The principal Caldeira 

makes a grand appearance : the ;water is cast from 

several hundred valves, and rises and fails as if ejected 

through the' spiracles of so many whales. When this 

action is viewed with attention opposite to the sun, the 

spherical surface is seen adorned with prismatic colors ; 

and, were it not for the intense heat, and the sterile and 

dreary scene that surroui\d it, it is a spectacle much 

more calculated to excite a g^nefous admiration than a 

dastardly terror. But the heat is so great, and the ruin 

and desolation so glaring and gigantic, that the mind 

shrinks from the idea of pleasure, and falls into the 

melancholy consideration of such objects only as are 

sad, perishable, and sjabject to decay. 

« 

c 

2. The Muddy Crater,” separated from the Grwd 
CaWeira>by a bank of volcanic substance, <can be viewed 
but with mingled .sensations it is an obj^t of 'stupeii> 
doua horror that appear^ to appal the mind, and startle 
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the intellect^ at the first sight, and yet, - after rcaflMMr Jbr 
experience removed the first impressions of my ftiur,. I 
made it also a foundation of ' pleasurable enjoyment. It 
.is the same with fire, ruins, vhurricsmes, . a stormy sky,*^ a 
troubled ocean, a wild beast in chains, or a dead monster, 
which, either from their natural magnificence, or extra- 
ordinary novelty, become subjects of agreeable contem- 
plation after they have, been acknowledged , at once 
dreadful and harmless. The vertex of the muddy, crater 
is on a level with the plain, and leads to a vast cavern 
wherein its mineral and metallic, contents are in a con- 
tinned state of ebulKtion, and which it unceasingly 
endeavours to discharge through the vertex, and with a 
, violence and uproar more powerful and mighty than the 
waves of the sea when they.seek. for admission into the 
recesses of their shores. ^ But, strange as it may appear, 
the volcano has a limited^'domination : its lavatic .matter 
swells and rises to the exact periphery of its vertex, but 
never overflows. It is,* however, generally known in the 
valley, that the state of the- atmosphere has a visible 
effect upon this crater, and th^it it possesses a very 
strong presentiment, of every change in it. It has been 
'discovered, tiliat it -possesses this quality in •a more 
eminent d^jlee than any barometer in the island. When 

weather inclines to; rain or widd,* its noise* increases 

• • • ^ 

from the dashing of a^ves to the roar-of a hurricane, and 
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when the weather is dispos^ to moderate the roar sub- 
sides to the sound of waves beating against the strands 
of the sea. Nor is it slightly prognostic of the changes 
which are about to take place in the air. The barometer, 
foretels the state of the weather only for about twenty- 
four hours, whereas there is a certainty that the weather 
will contitaue fine three or four weeks when the noise of 
the crateyr subsides. And such is the infollibility of this 
natural barometer, that it has never been known entirely 
to subside before the most perfect equilibrium of all 
the constituent parts of the air indicates, with certainty, 
that this great decline of detonation will not be made in 
vain. " There are also artificial causes which operate a 
change of this wonderful phenomenon: stones thrown, 
into the vertex are succeeded by an increase of noise 
commensurate with their magnitnde, and cold water 
cast in excites an effervescence and uproar almost too 
horrible to be heard or to behold. Under this experi- 
ment, and during heavy rains,* the lava swells up with 
impetuosity to the vertex of the crater, and emits a 
spray of the heat, color, and consistence of boiling lead. 
The ground, for several yards round, is intensely hot, 
and no vestige of vegetation can be traced. The vertex* 
of the crater is about forty-five feet in cifcomferebce ; 
but, as it is hourly wasting by the ebullition and[ attri- 
tion of its fiery contents, its ma^itode*will ultimately 
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expand and absorb the Caldeiras of clear water Brbicli at 
present play around its tremendous gulf. The heat 
emitted was so excessive and suffocating that I could 
make no further observatione, and 1 gladly turned to^ 

3 ** The Perforated Rock.** This beautiful object has 
been formed by the unremitting induatry of a hot spring 
immediately beneath it, and which it now serves as a 
covering or domcfl The rock is about six fbet in 
circumference, about four feet deep in the centre, and is 
perforated, in such a manner, that’ its surfme resembles a 
sieve through which the hot water emits itself with 
wonderful impetuosity and force. I have eeen stones 
*wa8ted by attrition and hollowed out by the tedious 
operation of water falling frohi the eaves of a house drop 
by drop, but I believh this is the only instance of a rock 
being perforated, through and through fay the ebullition 
of a spring, or the perpendicular action of water beating 
up against, it from the ground. The water, which is 
peiffiBctly transparent, and strongly imprecated with 
siilplmret of iron, flows ipto the adjacent— 

• 

*4. ** Hot and Cold Stream.** This phenomenon is 

• # 

proceed by the ebulliftion of nun^^us hot and cold 
spri^fp wlridf rise in the bed of the rivulet, whicb bounds 
the CaldOixari and in many instances not more than a 
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• \ 

Span distant from oach other. The springs are exeessively 
hot and cold, and, as each of the hot emits a steam which 
rises in a spiral volute from the surface, the genera) 
af^arance is more fosciiiating and peculiar than can 
well be conceived. 

5. ** The Hot and Cold Springs" There is nothing 
remarkable in these, except that they rise immediately 
near e&ch other and possess qualities entirely opposite. 
Those springs which run through mountains in which 
there are veins of ore, take up saline and metallic matter 
and rise extremely cold and those which issue from 
volcanic caverns surcharged with sulphur ascend hot and 
violent, sending forth vapoum and exhalations such as I 
have before described. 

• • 

6. ** The Baths." From what has been observed of 
the other objects of this miraculous ground, and the 

o 

diversity of water it contains, there can be no doubt of 
the powerful effect of these waters as a medicine. But as 
some of them are chalibeate, or strongly impregnated with 
iron or steel, and as others contain saline and sulphuric 
particles, they should not be taken without it is well 
understood that 'they are adapted^ to the nature of the 
disease for which they are resorted to. Hitherto, without 
any observance of the physical property, they have been 
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alternately esteemed and neglected. Our ignorance of 
them, however, must vanish if this work should attract 
the attention of the English, as there are many men of 
ti'&vel and science in England who will only require to 
be made acquainted wi|h this place, and to see the 
propriety of visiting it in order to receive more valuable 
information on the subject of such inestimable restoratives, 
and to introduce them to the general knowleQge of 
mankind. The buildings of the bath are miser&bly 
constructed, and, from neglect, in a wretched condition ; 
but this can in no material degree aftect the place in case 
of an eventual increase of visitors ; labour being ct«eap, 
materials abundant, and ground to build on, with a 
cArrent of hot spring, to be had at a trifling rate. 



LETTER XIX. 


TOUR THROUGH ST. MICHAEL*[^ CONTINUED SUBTER- 

RANEAN SPIRITS. 

• 1 CANNOT with propriety quit the valley 

of the Furnas, without informing you, that its in- 
habitants have an idea that fairies and subterranean 
spirits occupy the caverns and fissures of the rocks with 

a 

whi^h nature has distinguished this part of the country, 
1 have had a thousand fantastical stories of grotesque 
figures related to me ; some big, some little, some light 
and airy, and some motionless and heavy as the matter 
they inhabited. 

The world has been used to look upon all these stories 
as whimsical and ridiculous ; ‘but surely these islanders 
have sufficient cause to believe the existence of such 
daemons, from the accounts of this kind given in the 
correspondence of the Padre Guardian and other members 
of hi*s monastery. One would imagine, that matters, 
which the monks look upon as facts, migiit have a claim 
to some estimation, ii\the eyes of the rest of the world. 
There are many occasional hints concerning these 
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subterranean spirits in the monkish prayers, but wh&t of 

all other things is the strangest, and most incontestible 

proof of the general and settled belief of the priesthood 

here in the existence of such daemons is, that in an oraison 

• 

made for the occasion, it is mentioned as a very singular 
circumstance, that the inhabitants of the valley had never 
seen any of the daemons they so accurately described. 
The monks content themselves in telling St. .Antonio 
that the spirits which Jtorment them, employ themselves 
in raising tempests and thundering under ground. 
There are some, however, who ^knowledge that they 

have seen them, and the Padre Guardian went so far as to 

• • 

assert, that he found one day, after a violent commotion 
injthe earth, a heavy substs^nce, six inches long, in which 
be traced out, with the assistance of his brethren, the eyes, 
arms, legs, and breast of a .daemoniac figure. Whoever 
will compare the description* with that of the least kind 
of subterranean demons, will find great reason to be 
convinced, that as sure as ever any such creature existed, 
thi^ was one of them. The event also answers the general 
•intent of their discovering themselves, which is allowed 
to be with the evil ^design* of convulsing the earth and 
tofmienting the peaceable inhabitants of the valley. * The 
monastery does*not make a public pjpfession to strangers, 
of its being in possession 6f this vindictive spirit, but 1 
prevailed on the JPadre to confess to me, that when the 
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muddy crater> or mouth of hell as it is locally called, de- 
notes by its detonations an eruption or an earthquake, they 
carry it in procession with the image of St. Antonio, and 

if the cause of apprehension does not diminish by suppliqa- 

« 

tion and prayer, they flog both the daemon and the saint 
and expose them to the action of the liquid lire. 

I 

After such absolute proofs of the existence of these 
subterranean daemons, I hope the world will pay more 
respect than has of late been done to the good people 
who relate the exploits of them : for my part I am as 
fully convinced of their existeiice, as I am, or ever shall 

o 

be, of any thing that 1 have no other proof of, than the 
assertion and testimony of the inhabitants of a monastery. 
I should not omit that the daemons assume at times the 
character of bails of sulphur, and after performing a 
variety of eccentric evolutions in the air, fall apparently 
lifeless to the earth. My good Padre, exhibited two of 
these balls ; they are roundish in figure and of a yellowish 
colour, much harder than common sulphur, of a very 
different texture, and covered over with line bright 

V 

glossy crystals chequered with amb^r and emerald tints. 
The* proofs that these balls were daemons was fuctlier 
supported on the evidence that they burst in ‘the air 
when exposed to the action of lire, awd do vast mis- 
chief to all around. It is very probable, notwith- 
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standing these evidences, that to you the size, d^re, and 
description of those balls, will perfectly agree with 
pyrites, and that the crystalline efflorescences are very 
easily reconciled to them as pyrites, and not to dsemonf 
or to sulphur balls generated, as some will have it, in 
the air. Indeed I have often met with pyrites, which, 
after a thorough wetting, discovered^ holeif in several 
parts, covered over with crystallizations, just $uch as the 
daemons of the monks, fine, pellucid, and of efflorescences 
mixed with amber and pure vitriol. As to their capacity 
to explode and bum with a )rhtte ilamel it is easily ex- 
plained, since many df the pyrites, which have something 
arsenical in them, are combustible, aud burn with a 
whitish or greenish white flame instead of a blue one. 
Upon the whole, what the balls are, which the monks 
describe as daemons^ i.eanuot pretend to determine, but 
the world will have shreVd suspicions that they are not 
daemons, especially as it must know tlmt pyrites of a 
globular form, and aifswering to all the characters of 
those balls, are found in various parts of Europe, and 
that if picked up and preserved any time they grow 
•rotten, and cavernous, aud crumble into powder. 

• *Nor are*tho8e daemons the only objects of the terror 
.and/tuperstition of the inhabijtants of this valley. Liv- 
ing on A surface which often trembles and undulates 
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from th'e violent action of suppressed fires, the vain 
curiosity to pry into futurity betrays them into divers 
extravagant practices, that are not only extravagant, 
but prejudicial to their repose. This weakness, for I 

c 

have no disposition to call it wickedness, puts them 
upon having recourse to prognostics, to soothsayers, to 
interpreter^ of dreams, and expounders of presages. 
This last kind of divination is very ancient ; but these 
poor islginders surpass all people in the science of pre- 
sages ; insomuch, that, by bringing their several obser- 
vations under rules, they have reduced it into an art, 
and quit their houses, their altars, find their fields, when 
any systematic presage announces a volcanic eruption, 
or a trembling of the earth. 

«• 

These presages are of divers kinds ; the principal of 
which are sounds, or divine or dsemoniac voices under 
ground. But the sources of these noises, and of this 
superstition, 1 have already explained, and as both arise 
from the extraordinary character of the place and the 
singular condition of its inhabitants, it would be unwise 

t 

to encoun^e a neglect of the presages, and cruel to 
condemn* the people for seeking even a delusion as a. 
remedy against the horrors to which they aib exposed. 
The monks have several expedients to frustrate, bad, 
omens ; they implore particular saints to turn aside the 
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event ; they make the people perform penance, make 
offerings, and sacrifices, and finally, if the presage have 
the appearance of being confirmed, they set up a cry 
against St. Antonio, and class him with the daemons already 
named. The natural conclusion of which is, that the 
hopes from the one, and the terrors from the other, 
result more from the nature of the residence than from 
the phantoms of a distempered mind. I shall ih my next 
give you adescripfiou of my departure from the Furnas. 



LETTER XX. 


TOUR THROUGH 8T. MICHAEL’S CONTINUED. — PICO DE 
• • FER. 

* I LEFT the valley of the Furnas, that thea- 
tre of the wonders of nature, an hour before dawn, and 
arrived at the top of the Pico de Fer just as the sun 
was appearing unobscured by the smallest cloud ; when 
the air, was in that temperature which is most friendly 
to man, by communicating vigor and agility to the 
frame, and the greatest degree of activity and life to the 
ideas. 

• • 

The access to the Pico de Fer is rendered both incon- 
venient and perilous, for a distance of near three miles, 
by the variety of circumstances which I described on 
my route to the Furnas. The summit of ^he mountain 
is a narrow plain, or ridge covered with lava, . scoriae, 
ashes, and sand, which have been thrown out of the , 
volcano at its successive erdptions, and which are^ so 
loose as to endanger the traveller being swallowed up at 
every step of his progress. The first of 'the sublime 
objects which the Pico presents, is the* immense mass of 
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its own colossal body rent in many parts by earthquakes, 
excavated in other places by partial eruptions, and the 
whole nearly covered with verdure and shrubs whose 
variegated assemblage soften the wild and terrific variety 
of the scene; The observer at this elevation, discovers 
not only the whole of the Pico, but of the valley of the 
Furnas, with its village and hamlets, extensive plain, 
boiling springs, and meandering rivers. The^coast of 
Ponta del Gada is also perceived ; and the eye takes in 
the environs of Villa Franca, while the sea at indistinct 
distances presents an object the ngiost majestic, bounded 
only by the horizon. , * 

The lava on the south-east side of the mountain was 
evidently the last in a state of fusion. The stream, 
though partially covered with verdure, is about half a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, and can be followed for two 
miles where it a^jisumed the bed of a river, and found its 
way into the ocean. The course of another stream is 
along the ‘north-west sjde, and the effervescence that 
produced it must have been excessive, as it is seen 
through its fissures twenty feet thick, and flows over a 
•vast tract of country. The smell is that of liver.of sul- 
phur, and the consistence such as to yield sparks with 
steel alnsost as plentifully as a flint.**’ There have been 
siverai craters pn this immensd ridge which have sunk 
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into their volcanic focus, and the spots which they had 
occupied have- become deep gulphs, interspersed with 
immense rocks or blocks of lava. But such is the fruit- 
fulness of the country, and the benignity of the climate, 
tlsat vegetation appears to predominate, and almost to 
hide the devastation which once prevailed throughout 
the scene of devastation and waste. The Pico is also 
diversified by fountains and streams of considerable mag- 
nitude. But as the supply of these streams can only be 
from water deposited by the clouds, I cannot conceive 

that they are regular or permanent. 

« 

At the foot of the Pico de Per it is, that those vapors 

and springs arise which supply the neighbouring lakes 

as well as the numerous rivulets that take their departure 

from the foot of the mountain. Of those, the most 

< • 

remarkable are the iron springs, which, from their strong 
mineral qualities, claim the peculiar attention of the 
physician, chymist, and philosopher ; and of the invalid, 
also, to whom they seem to offer much hope' of benefit 
to be derived. From their taste and color it is evident 
how much they partake of thd substance of iron. Nb 
conjecture, however, can be formed ^ to their e£Elcac^^ 
from the ejeperience of the natives, as they employ them 
without consaHing the disease or 'the manner and use of 
tiM applkatkm. Some of those springs are formed by 
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• 

the constant ebullition of water at the bottom of a vol* 
canic focus constructed of iron, under which is a perpetual 
fire, and some issue fron mines of iron and caverns Re- 
told, that the water almost freezes the touch, and* is 
considered dapgerous as a beverage. 

• 

Havii^ said so much otn this subject, it is proper here 
to remark that an iron mine from which one of the finest 
springs issues has at*some former time been worked* and, 
from what I can learn, with veiy considerable success. 
But it unfortunately happened 'that while some miners 
were at work, a subterraneous explosion took plaoe and 
buried them and their utensils in the ground. The 
fnanner in which the monks account for the circumstance 
has put a final stop to all labours of this description ; 
and, though there is little doubt that the Pico de Fer 
contains more irqn than any country in Europe, there is 
little probability that its mines will ever be worked. 
The monks observe, that the sulphurous exhalations of 
the subterraneous caverns must adhere to the arches of 
the iron mines, as soot does to the sides of chimnies ; 
where they mix themselves with the nitre or salt-petre 

which comes out of the arches, andft^make a kind of 

• • 

crust which will very easily take fite. ^ There are several 
ways they say l^y which this crust may take fire : via. by 
the inflammahle breath of the substance whi^h is a kind 

T £ 
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of sulphur that spontaneously ignites. By a fermentation 
of vapours to a degree of heat, equal to that of fire and 
flame. By the falling of some great stone which is 
undermined by labor, and striking against another, 
produces some sparks that set fire to the neighbouring 
combustible matter, which being a kind of natural gun- 
powder, at the appulse of the fire, as 1 have described on 
another* occasion, goes ofif with a sudden blast or violent 
explosion, rumbling in the bowels of 'the earth, and lifting 

up the ground above it, so as to make terrible havoc and 

< 

devastation, till it gets i vent or a dischaige. However 
this may be, the iron mines have not been worked since 
the calamity before -mentioned, and I am indebted to a 
second explosion, which led to a discoveiy of the tools 
and implements of the unfortunate miners, for the facts I 
have here disclosed. Tradition, it is true, says much 
about the wealth of iron and even of lead mines, but 
tradition is not a sufficient light for him who would 
improve from experience and elucidate by truth. Thus 
much is certain, that every object announces the existence 
of lead and iron ore, and of the facility of working the 
mines in a manner highly profitable to the proprietors. 
But superstition and terror palsy the capacity of the 
Portuguese : it -remaiifs for the English to bring to l^ht 
the hidden treasures* of Pico de Fer : the Portuguese rnD 

c 

never struggle again&t difficulties which priests -and 
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daemons unite in rendering more and more insur- 
mountable. 

• On descending the Pico de Fer towards my destinatipn 
on the north shore of the Island, I soon discovered a 
diminution of that character of excessive rudeness which 
I have delineated, and the view began to open a contrast 
which afforded a pleasing relief to the mind. The violent 
traces of divine pofrer and sterile nature were seen to 
yield to a manifestation of divine goodn^ in a rich 
perspective, where man was seen 'in pursuit of objects 
calculated to delight, an^ not to appal, his heart. Houses, 
villas, and villages, flavid fields and pasture lands inter- 
posed every where, and cause the blush of conscious 
glow in him who might have been just before disposed to 
arraign the clemency Rod wisdom of his Maker. 



LETTER XXI. 


TOtTR THROUGH ST. JAICHAEL's COHXINUED— -PORTO 

¥BRMOZA. 

c 

c After a toilsome descent from Pico de Fer, 1 
shaped my course for Porto Fermoza, haying the s^a on 
my right, and the uncult^ivated mount^n^ of the AlagP^ 
on m^ left band. The distance tWelve ipiles. 

The soil of the country through wbi^h I passed w$t.s 
pot every where of the same quantity. Fpr belipid me it 
was formed of decomposed lava. * To the .south it was 
light and friable, and the face of the country finely 
diversified with wood and lawn. The trees are small 
without underwood. Between the trees the ground is 
covered with grass, of which there is great abundance, 
and as verdant as in the spring of the year. To tfap 
westward the country was found cultivated ivith a rich 

A 

soil ; fdr instead of a thin stratum of decomposed lava, 
it was a deep black mopld, such as is fit for tHe production 
of grain of any kind. Here the arable lands were int^- 
spered with some of the finest pasture 'grounds in the 
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world ; not, however without a few rocky patches*, ahd 
dreadful chasms, formed by the earthquakes to which it 
was at one time so dreadfully subject. To the north, err 
towards the sea, the ^e of tlie country changes : it is 
comparatively bare, producing no wood, but covered with 
a kind of thin' brush of shrubs and plants about as high 
as the knees : the hills near the coast are low, but otheirs 
rise behind them, increasing by a ' gradual ascent to a 
considerable distance; with yawning' caverns and dreaidful 
precipices between. These are not the effect of volcaniid 
eruptions, but of tremendous earthquakes which opened 
portions of the earth to«'immeasurable depths, and split 
some mOuntains'So completely from the* suftntriit to the 
byse, that the traveller can pass through the fissure' and 
.proceed from one viUey to' another without experiencing 
the smallest inequality, in Jbis road. In observing ’soitie 
of the chasms in the .valley or plain ground, I had a 
very fisvcnhble opportunity of discovering the matter of 
whidh the 'earth' is composed, andakid of asdtrtainingthat 
the planu oflhe 'UdtMtd is formed of primiUve earth,' and 
^ nOt of sttbstahoes forced up by volcanic eruptions under 
the sea. 

Idli 'ond of thlitfe’ fisaures rent to^the depth of seveidl 
htlhdred leet,' tjie amazing herieficenec^of the Creator Of 
aH^thidgk^liildl^ad itself in a most striking tufionef ; Ibf, 
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at the top of all is vegetable mould, composed of various 
substances proper to imbibe and conduct moisture to the 
roots of trees and plants; under this are sands and 
pebbles, to carry off the superabundant moisture ; and, 
that this may not run off too fast, thin strata of clay 
intervene to stop it ; and, finally, lest these thin beds of 
clay shduld give way, they are supported by layers of a 
harder and ferruginous substance. 1 mention this per- 
fection of wisdom in this sort of structure, in the super- 
ficial part of the island, because the same character or 
plan of formation in the mountains is no where observed. 
For on examination of mountains on this road and others 
that' 1 have passed, it appears that they are composed of 
metallic and sulphurous matter mixed with stones and 
sand, but destitute of that system which characterize all 
the other works of Omnipotence. 

. ’ 

It need hardly be repeated, that the tract between Pico 
de Fer and Porto Fermoza, .and, in &ct, that all the 
Island, affords a great variety of plants to enrich the 
collection of the botanist ; there are also found a great 
variety of flowering shrubs ; d species of salvia fortea, and 
several kinds, which I had thought peculiar to South 
America This was afterwards accounted for by the long 

e 

and extensive intercourse between this island and the 

c 

Brazils. Seeds* plants, and shrubs have been constantly 
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imported, and after flourishing in private ^deils,. ,th^ 
have been propagated by various accidental circumstai^^ 
in such parts as were calculated for their growth aai^ 
.improvement. Coflee, pepper, and myrtle shrubs wen) 
frequently met with, and several bearing a berry., the 
juice of which has an agreeable tartness. 

" f 

As to animals of a wild nature, those of the fqnr*footed 
kind can scarcely Jt>e said to exist^much less to abound. 
For during this excursion but one quadruped presented 
itself. 

• 

This beast was about the size and difiered in few r^pects 
/rom the English rabbit. I also saw the track of an 
> animal whose foot resembled that of a polecat or weasel. 
On minute enquiry, 1 learned, that the rabbit is the only 
undomesticated quadruped on the Island, and that that, 
animal has multiplied his race since bis introduction from 
the continent to a most prodigious degree. On the first 
discovery of the island it was found to be completely 
destitute of quadrupeds. From which it may be inferred 
that it was never inhabited before the original settlement 
i>y, the Portuguese' as mentioned in one of my former 
lettei^. 


Nor did the 'woods or country I passed. , through 


u 


i 
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stMDund to any oonsiderable d^ree with birds. And the 
timt 1 met with presented little Tariety of plumage, 
or melody of song. The canary, degenerated in color, 
iuid in voice, principally prevails. But such is the vast 
quantity of quails, that 1 might have shot as many as I 
pleased, had number been my object. Nearly equal in 
number, also, hre partridges, the breed of which was 
imported from South America, and which bears some 
affinity to the pheasants. The legs are red, the breast 
crimson, the eyes scarlet, and the expression and plumage 
beautiful. The partridge and the quail are frequently 
domesticated, and when taken by snares or in nets, put 
into coops, where they are preserved for the purposes 
of occasional use. I met with crows similar to those 
in England, and kites, pursuing flocks of pigeons, were ' 
not unfrequently to be observed. * 

c 

I must here introduce an anecdote which has some 
analogy to this subject. While I' was at Ponta del 
Gado, a vessel arrived from England addressed to Mr. 
Read. I went with him on board, and *on expressing 
some surprize at seeing several sky^grks in a cage, was 
inform'ed that they were driven off the coast in a gale.of 
wind, and were so exhausted when they sought for shelter 
and repose on the rigging, that they suffered themselyes 
to be taken without the smallest resistance. This cir- 
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cumstance, which had in itself nothing out of the 
common, offered much pleasure to Mr. Read, as he 
assured me, from there being no larks on the island, nothing 
eould gratify him more than inti^ucing them ; which he 
did, having dbtoined them from the captain of the ship, by 
setting them at liberty on a hirm which he holds imme** 
diately at the back of the town. That farm he often 
visits with Mrs. Head, and it is difficult to <H>nceive 
the sorrow they ex](lerience at such times as they miss 
hearing the skylarks* song. 

m 

At the close of the day, which was so fully occupied 
by the above reflections and researches, I arrived at 
Porto FermWo, and took up my residence with some 
* mendicant monks, to whom 1* delivered an introduction 
from the Padre Guardian das Furnas. J was received 
with hospitality, but in eveiy thing there were manifest 
that violation of cleanliness and decorum which naturally 
originate ^wijth those who have no protection from any 
species of vulgar life, by pride of birth, or education of 
any kind. The supper, however, if not clean or well 
cooked, was abundant in fish, and as I looked more for 
information than for luxury, I made the conversation 
turn on the subject of the fish of* tho/>e seas. On th& 
sulyuct I found* the monks well informed. 1 present you 
the substance of'tfaeir'account. On the batiks of sand 
• . u 2 
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and mud there' are great quantities of oysters, muscles, 
cockles, and other shell Ash, which, during Lent and 
on fast days, seem to be the principal subsistence of the 
poorer order of the natives of the coast, who go into 
shoal water with their little boats and pick them out 
with tbe^r hands. They are not, however, under the 
necessity of subsisting wholly on this food during their 
Saint^s *days, for the numerous bays abound with a 
variety of other fish ; some of which they strike with 
gigs, and some they take with nets, and hook and line. 
On hauling the Sune, great numbers of fish are caught, 
and of a variety so great as not to be defined. Indeed, 
lying as the island does in the center of the Atlantic, it 
is frequently visited by migratory fish from ali parts of 
the ocean, and the flying fish, and pursuing dolphin,' 
voracious shark, and puude{dus 'whale, shooting water 
through his spiracles, are all to be seen at various seasons 
of the year. 

It is now time to conclude, first remarking that Porto 
Fermoza shall receive fisrther attention in my next letter 
from this place. 



LETTER XXII. 


TOUB THROUGH 8T. MICHAEL'b CONTINUED.— >P0&T0 

EEBMOZA. 

THERE is no manifest difference between 
the harbors of Porto Fermoza and Villa Franca. They 
both had their day of prosperity and commerce ; the 
former owes its ruin to the shock which destroyed the 
latter, and which shook the very island itself to its 
•center. 

No sooner had Porto Fermoza been struck off the 

rich chart of commerce by the sudden shock of an 

earthquake, than religion began to enthral its inhabitants, 

and to impose on them that superstitiom awe which 

attadies their posterity to those re^gious ceremonies 

that are alike extravagayt and idolatrous. No sooner 

had the wild and merciless decree of &te destroyed the 

harbour and the source of industry, than the a^righted 
• % 

V natives flew to their temples, and have ever since mn- 
ployed- themtfslves to preserve.to their sleek and pam- 
pered clergy thn liili monopoly of their remaining trade ; 
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that is, the profitable barter of relics, miracles, dispen- 
sations, plenary indulgencies, pardons, and all the 
disgusting buffooneries which imposture, aided by 
credulity and calamity, had contrived, manufactured, 
and converted into a lucrative, merchantable commo- 
dity, as if for the triple purpose of enriching a profligate 
worthless priesthood, cozening the poor and the deluded, 
and brutalizing the alarmed citizens of the place. 

c < 

I would not dwell on this subject ; but you can have 
no idea of the trade that is carried on in Porto Fermoza, 
Villa Franca, and all other places here, where commerce 
has been destroyed by volcanic shocks, between dead 
saints and living sinners. Every convent, every chapel,'' 
and every church, has its huckster’s stall or shop, where 
a reverend commission broker constantly attends, ready 
to deliver from his purified hands, each wonder-working 
article to the different descriptions of deluded persons, 
who flock in crowds to this ecclesiastical market, in the 
pious hope of pu|phasing health, cures, and exemptions 
from earthquakes, remission of sins, &c. &c. 

« 

Thai this fraudulent, blasphemous barter is encou- 
raged by the odamities to whk;b the island is subject, 
there can be no doubt. .But admitting th&t terror urges 
the people to what they are doing, and that they are 
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sincere in their present opinions, it is evident that tl^ 

have no objections to the dishonorable traffic tint 

enriches knaves at the expense of fools. They do not 

feel shocked or scandalized at the impious effrontery 

of a priest st.-inding proxy for the Divinity, and making 

God appear to transgress his ovm commandments ; virtue 

• • 

compromising with vice, and the bounty of Heaven put 
up to public auction, have nothing in them to fhock or 
offend the piety of*the timid Azoreans ; even milrder, 
the most atrocious of ail crimes, and against which the 
irrevocable curse of the Almighty stands registered in 
sacred writ, becomes licensed and even justified in.their 
sight, whenever the church, always distressed or avari- 
dious, finds it convenient to her purpose to protect the 
’ assassin. 

•• « 

But I will pass, over the ill>concealed debaucheries of 
the religious of both sexes at Porto Fermoza and other 
places of this island, whose vows should bind them to 
chastity and ^lihacy ; 1 will forbear, in gratitude to 
the hospitality I experiepced from them, all comments 
on the reiterated vows of chastity and celibacy which 
thhy voluntarily make in the face of Heaven, and i» 
voltttltarily* violate in the face of their mistresses and 
lares ; *neiliwd will I dwell on, the well authenticated 
tales of those «^ns and friars vtm commmtioate by 
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means* of subterranean recesses, and, for fear of detec- 
tion, consign the wretched produce of their illicit 
amours to a premature dissolution, before nature has 
ripened the miserable embryos into shape or existence. . 

If any one should question the truth of these £icts, or 
if the mysteries of these pious brothels should afford 
any pleasure in the recital, 1 must refer to such as have 
a dis|>osition to give information dn the subject. The 
facts are unfortunately too notorious to be denied, and 
too atrocious to be defended. It is not, however, my 
province to dwell upon the abuses of the church, 
or to reprobate that religion which excites so much 
horror and alarm in some breasts. Leaving aside the 
motives of the priesthood*, into which it can answer no ' 
good purpose to wander, or to exahiine too scrupulously, 
and with which, in fact, we have little or nothing to do ; 
the only points for consideration are, whether the ex- 
isting abuses, of any kind whatever, ought tq receive the 
sanction of positive written law, or the still more vene- 

i 

table sanction of prescriptive, right ; and whether esta- 
blishments notoriously injurious to .public and private 

c 

morals, of no possible good whatever to society, but on 
the contrary evidently hurtful in all their various opera* 

t 

tions to the g^eral in^rests of the community should 
be suffered to remain? I have your authority Ibr 
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asserting that they ought not. ^ I have the authority of 
the church for asserting^ that they ought to be held 
sacred, venerated, and preserved in all their integrity to 
the end of time. I shall not take upon me to decide 
between you, although I cannot evince any partiality 
for a cuhe that tenda to degrade understanding send 
to pervert the heart. I shall say littld more* on the 
subject of a religiou which .deserves, expulsions by its 
own maxims, and which is fit only for tyrants and slaves: 
in which foith is every thing, and morals nothing. : and 
which is as gross an insult to, the common sense of 
mankind, as it is injurkfus to virtue, and hostile to civi|L 
liberty. 


X 



LETTER XXIII. 


TOUB THROUGH ST. MICHAEL’S CONTINUED MPNKS 

* « Of FERMOZA. 

* NOTWITHSTANDING what I have said 
of the monks in my last letter, I dan assure you' I did 
not leave the convent of Porto Fermoza, without envying 
them the life of tranquillity which they lead, and which 
the ^in of politics and public'*^ business deny me the 
advantage of enjoying. 

The monks of Fermoza live a life of tranquillity amidst 
the general tumults which distract the rest of a world, of 
which they hardly hear the rumours, and know nothing 
of the mighty sovereigns, but by name, when they pray 
for them. They are like moles wbo dig, themselves 
peaceable and 'secure habitations, while the politician 
endeavours to protect himself from the ambitious fury 
of the great, and while the eagles and vultures of the 
world are tearing one another to pieces, and seeking for 

f t 

dominion over the weaker tribes. The princ ipal disadvan-*- 
tage of their retirement ^nd solitude, was/ that it caused 
them to foil into erroneous and fontasti'cal opinions and 
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systems, for want of examining and proving ' ifa^ dn 
conversation and friendly debate. . 

. Had I lived in the dark ages of antiquity, before plenty 

had poured her cornucopia into the lap of commerce, or 

arts and sciences had illumined the mind of industry ; 

while manufactures were yet in a state* of infancy and 

imperfection, and men were . unskilled in improving 

the gifts of nature, •! should have envied the mode of 

life and the retirement of the friars of Fermoza. Their 

convent is seated on the most j;>ietuEe8que spot of the 

town, their gardens are*cultivated with care, and runntnf^ 

waters bordered with orange trees,' form a delightful 

xetreat for the comfort and convenience both of the 

• brotherhood and of the weary traveller, who constantly 

seeks the refreshing shade nmidst the fervent heats of the 

noon. At a little distance the ocean rolls his mighty 
• 

torrent, in which the Fermozean beauties perform their 
morning ablutions, and riSe, like the poetical divinities, 
dripping from the sea, and carnationed by ther efrigerant 
element. The'excursions of the friars are seldom extended 
beyond the contracted sphere whent^ they procure the 
common necessaries of life. Their minds appear unfainted 
by eiivy, as is* their body by disease* And their humane 
and gem^ous dispoaitioh, their decent deportment and 
hospitality gain tibe love and admiration of all who con> 

. X 2 
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temp'Ute them in this light, and who are ignorant of the 
vices of their religion and the irregularities of their life. 

In speaking of their hospitality, it is honorable to- the 
island to remark that it has no taverns or otiher places of 
refreshment, and that the convents supply their place, 
and accommodate strangers in the most interesting and 
amiable manner, without any expectation of remuneration 
or reward. On arriving at a convent, the stranger asks 
for the Padre Guardian, who introduces him to the whole 
fraternity, and after shea^ii^ him a vacant or an abdicated 
cell for his use, consults with hitn whether he prefers to 

s 

live in public or in private during his stay. If the former 
be preferred, he lives with great comfort in society ; if 
the latter, his table is served in his cell, and he is left in 
the complete enjoyment of the .moat undisturbed repose. 
I had sm interesting testimony of the unobtrusive cha- 
racter of the monks during my stay at Fermoza. The 
day after my arrival, being mu5h fetigued by my passage 
over Pico de Fer, I asked for materials for writii^.and 
retired to my cell. While in the act of t^ing down my 
notes, one of the friwrs, who was the, most loquacious of 
the cofomunitya entered silent and cautious, and haying 
deposited some apples ,on a table which be iook from the 
cuff of hts garment, he bowed to a crueifix which i^as 
directly i^posite io me and r^reated without the smallest 
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manifestation of his being aware of my presoice in tile 
cell. It was the same with the Padre Guardian: he 
came in with apparent caution ; offered me coffee and 
other refreshments befbYCf' dllllter, uid as 1 rose .to 
thank him, he begged me to be seated and to excuse him 
for breaking in upon my retirement. When I joined the 
community at dinner, all iras vivacity and kindness on 
their part, and attention End gratitude Off mine, and I 
left their convent with a sincere regret that 1 should fanke 
to reprobate the religion or the morals of such meff. 
However, when 1 see their palh' smoothe and strettOdl 
with flowers, I shall rejoice ; when 1 find it fugged dlid 
planted with vice, I shall repine. Bnt, unable to judge 
tor myself, why should I judge for them.* By submitting 
to their errors, I feel they lose their force. Besides, on 
a retrospective Tiew, should not my heart ;^eld to, and 
acknowledge the wisdom and justice of that Supreme 
Being, whose eyes penetrate into fhturity, and whose 
hands possess the powef of punishment, and who has, 
nevertheless sanctioned the religion of the monks, and 
suffered them* to spread ^throughout the Erorld notwith- 
standing the sloth |Uid impurity of their livEsr 



LETTER XXIV- 


TOVR THROUGH ST. M1CHAEL*S CONTINUED. — RIBEIRA 

GRANDE. 

• AFTER an interesting interval of rest at 
Porto, Fermoza, I took my departure^for Ribeira Grande. 
The distance I could have performed in about four hours, 
but the attention I had^to^bestow on a country, originating 
from fiery eruptions, and afterwards adorned with villas 
and villages, verdant hills and flowery fields, occupied 
nearly the whole of the day. In truth he who has not 
seen this part of the Azores, has seen the world in an . 
imperfect light, and is ignorant.of the most extraordinary 
productions of nature. Sudh is the fertility of the 
country through which I passed, that were it not for the 
configuration of the mountains and the gulfs in the plains 
which indicated the agency of fire in their construction, 
the mind might readily be deceived, and e)cult in a kind 

of internal satis&ction that the multiplicity of beauty it 

% 

surveyed, was to be denominated the natural munificencp, 
not the most extraordinary phenomenon of nature. 

The first symptom existing subterranean fire which 
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1 met with on this road; was on my approach to Bfibein. 
Grande. It is a light vapour which shoots out of an 
aperture about twelve inchM wide in the side of a moun- 
tain through a fissure, in which the road has been m^e 
to the town. This vapour after shooting out horizontally 
suddenly ascends to a considerable height, throwing out 
spontaneous columns, and varying in coldur as it rises in- 
the air. It is a very light colour in the day time, and in 
the night it hiu the eppearance of ignition, or the resem- 
blance of flame. My guide filled up the orifice with some 
difficulty, in order that I migl||t observe t&e phenomena 
which attended such an*act. A noise was soon heard like 
the boiling of water with great violence, and small columns 
of the confined vapour were seen to burst through some 
weak places adjacent to the orifice, and so highly electrical, 
that, in the place of ascending in a column, they frequently 
forked or zig-zagged like fightning in a dark atmosphere. 
The guide appeared to think it dangerous to keep the prin- 
cipal passage of the vapobr too long pent up, for fear it 
should generate an earthquake, or an explosion which 
would blow u^ the mountain. This apprehension gained 
upon me so mudli that 1 yielded to the {diilosophy of the 
peasant, and while he opened the aperture gradually, I laid 
my fiar to it ViUi the view of forming some estimation of 
its dqi^ l^the nature-df its sounds. T^ action of boiling 
waterl could bear very distinc^y, but firbilel was thus em- 
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ploye4» my goj^^ i^iterrMptcd B>e l^y exclaiming that 1 
▼9^ fngeged ^ ^be 4 a 9 gerot|^ Resign that cpuld he 
peijfovme^* On explanation I kajrniBd from him, that of 
the numeiront persons xrhn P^t their ear to the aperture 
from a cprieiejity similar to oAine» they aH became ma4, 
instant^ m«4* and were nawcr again restored to the light 
of reason 6r the ‘rational government of themselves. The 
same prin^^la n:hich made me attend to the philosophy 
ol^ my< gm4c» on a recent occasion, made me respect his 
Opinion on this, and 1 spontaneously withdrew before the 
threatened visitation 8hoi|]d come upon me, which, of all 

others, is the most dreadful. * 

*• 

Qn entering Ribeira Grande, and passing through the 
n,8ual formalities of my introduction to the Padre Guardian 
of the convent of St. Francis, l.made it my first doty to 
enquire into the malignant power said to be exercised by 
the vapour oyer those yr ho reemve it through the organ 
of, the ear into the head, and I *fdfind- the report of my 
guide to be.pei^ctly correct. 1 was even iatiodaoed to 
a, victim of itasnblde agsocy. It wns a lay fiiotiier of the 
order of $t* Francis, who WM under this afilictiag visiter 
tiou, iMtaat he una introduced to me, 1 could 
perceiye thaltibifanteditiiio vexy great sdeaoo^rsagahity 
to.ditcoyer that his oase fwas.setdtuiama. The pooi^bmn|; 
had. 09 alhtM cancamitaot symptoms of amdaess » 
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his visage was flushed, his eyes quick and sparklinflj' and 
his anxiety excessive. His < conversation, too, app^ured 
to dwell on one object; lamenting ideal distress, and 
thinking himself an unfortunate heretic ; he implored his 
brethren not to report him to the Inquisition, or to 
condemn his soul to hell before he had time to make his 
peace with Heaven. Soothed by promises of nAercy and 
intercession, he left the apartment uttering broken prayers 
and latin hymns aloud. 1 learnt that his disorder was 
seldom outrageous. When it was, the practice was to 
bleed him copiously ; to apply cataplasms to bis feet, give 
him some of the sudoriflc decoctions, with the intentieia 
of lessening the heat of the brain, and causing the revul- 
sion of the humour into the extremities, or at least of 
-expelling it by perspiration. .At other times a dark cell 
and low diet are had recoprse to ; but the first remedy 
has been attend^ with a success which does honor to 
the parties who prescribed it. Four years have elapsed 
since this first calamitous occurrence, previously to 
which, the sufferer was remarkable for the brightness of 
his genius, and the strength of his judgment ; but no sooner 
was the deadly viq^ur instilled into bis ear, than the 
cotuscation of genius and the soundness of judgment 
instafltly disappeared, and reducefli.’bhn to the dreadful 
state 1 l^ve just described. Arguing with the Franciscans 
on the. subject, and urging whether thd insanity of their 


Y 
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lay-brother might not be attributed to other causes than 
that of the vapour^ they allowed that it might, but at 
the same time observed, that there were so many instances 
of insanity caused by the vapour, and that as they knew 
he* had exposed himself from curiosity to receive it 
through the ear into the brain, they were justified in 
attributing his* madness to that cause, and that alone. 
Having |^ad no grounds for disputing this surmise I had 
to yifld my opinion, but not before I made the most 
minute inquiries, the result of which was, that the mania 
may be caused by the chemical action of the sulphuric 
and vitriolic acid of the vapour, which, by penetrating 
into the minutest pores of the brain subject to their 
action, operated as a solvent, or produced irritation by 
sheathing themselves in the pores of the body, in which* 
they become mixed. For the correctness of this conclu- 
sion, however, 1 cannot vouch.* It is generally understood 
that vitriolic and sulphurous acids possess very solvent 
powers, and that they strongly* attract and can be as 
strongly attracted* But whether they are capable of 
conveying their properties through vapoiir and retaining 
their distinguishing qualities in an impalpable shape, is a 
question which I do not feel myself competent to deter- 
mine, as it will require a multitude of exp%riments*satis- 
factorily to prove* I shall only further remark, that as^the 
yapour is compoued' of'combuutible bodies like metals. 
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or the compound ones as phosphoreted hydrogen, sul> 

phureted hydrogeiu and the metallic phosphurets gene* 

rated in the fiery abyss from which the vapour ascends, 

it may become so fiir impregnated with oxygen as to 

possess that peculiar acid which, if communicated to 

the brain, might act as a solvent or irritant till madness 

• • 

ensues. 

I wiil now proceed to inform you that, the day*after 
my arrival at Ribeira Giande, 1 determined to visit a 
caldeira of the most extraordinary* mag^iitude and cha^ 
meter, and which was said to be about six miles fron) the 
town and seated on the vertex of a volcano on the top 
oT the highest mountain between Ponta Del Oada and 
*the northern shore. Its road was represented to me 
impracticable for horses X>r asses, I was compelled to 
depart on foot, accompanied by Mr. Purvis, a gentleman 
of great geological knowledge, whom I met at Mr. Read^s, 
attended by two guides who affected to know more of the 
country than 1^ afterwards found they did. But 1 shall 
reserve the narrative of this expedition as the subject of 
my next. 


y 2 



LETTER XXV. 


TOUR THROUGH 8T. MICHAEL’S CONTINUED. RXBEIEA 

ORINDE HOT AND COLD BATHS. 

• AS the country immediately around Ribeira 
is composed of the richest pasture and arable land) I 
was flattered at the outset of my excursion by the abun- 
dance and beauty of the scene, and with the facility with 

« 

which 1 was enabled to proceed. In this happy pro- 
gress, the first phenomenon that struck my attentiou 
was a vapour rising from *the center of a level field of 
Indian corn. It was so subtle as *to rise from the earth 

ir 

without forming any visible aperture, and so hot as not 
to allow the hand to remain in its actipn more than a 
minute at a time. Learning from the guides that the 
Hot and Cold Baths were but half a mile distant, and 

c 

not much out of the line of my intended route, I 
bent my way thither, and soon perceived the situation 
of them by the eccentric and extraordinary columns *of 
vapour whch they send into the air. On my arrival at 
the baths I was iRucb^gratified? to find * that they are 
better attended to than the baths of tUb Famas. The 
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• • 

buildings are neat and clean, and the waters possess the 
most salutary qualities : they have performed miraculous 
cures ; especially on rheumatic and gouty subjects, and 
‘even persons afflicted with the leprosy, who have been 
sent from Madeira and Lisbon, places where that 
dreadful disorder is generated by filth and indigence, t#o 
subjects of this description were at the baths at the 
time they were the object of my speculation. *The one 
was recently arrived, the other had been there some* time. 
The contrast was strong and interesting. .The humours 
of the latter had deformed his {>ody and impaired his 
strength ; every symptom indicated a general disq^se of 
the system, and expressed those poisoned traces of 
*iraperfect circulation which baffle all medical aid, and 
appear as the sure prognostic of death. But in the 
invalid who had benefit^4 ^ residence at the baths 
some months, the waters had commenced their salutary 
effects in the primary seat of vital motion ; they had 
set free the juices throughout all the capillaries of the 
diseased body., insensibly dried up the sores, and enabled 
the lazar to rise from his couch refreshed and rejoic- 
ings In the same manner, when the sap which belongs 
to the vegetarilife kingdom is obstructed in its course to 
the remotest branches of every* .plabt that groars, for 
Ulunrt’4l tkduml nourishment oi; artificial Invigomtion, ' it 
is not ihfere^ ilmse defiraodied branches* vhieb' perish ; 
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the trunk itself is speedily encrusted with canker, and 
consumed to its very root. Even the inanimate mass of 
matter exists by the same rules. It is some universal 
Mictugh hidden union which holds its substances toge- 
ther ; and whenever from any cause, as from that in the 
lazar, it is impeded or destroyed, theijr surfaces become 

• t 

covered with deleterious incrustations, which, in process 
of time, will dissolve the hardest of them, until their 
atoms ‘are scattered to the wind. Th'is is a wide digres- 
sion from my excursion : it is time that I should resume 
my description. * • 

< 

The obstructions to my journey commenced and mul- 
tiplied from the moment I left the baths. In fact, the* 
bills I had to pass over were so rugged, and the moun- 
tains, which lay between m^‘and the object of my 
research, so steep and elevated, so convulsed by erup- 
tions, and so split and rent by the earthquakes which 
chose this as the favorite theatre for their shocks, that I 
was frequently terrified by the prospect of ^encountering 
so many difficulties, and often wished to return without 
effecting the object of my pursuit. fThis timid dispo- 
sition was not a little augmented by the t|||t^very, that 
the distance infinitely exceeded the accounts I had 
received of it at RiftehratGrande. ‘ After travelling with 
inauperable difficMity space' of five miles, i had the 
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mortification to perceive that the guide 'directwi joor 
attention to the summit of a mountain distant at least 
five miles further olf, and separated from us by moun- 
tains of smaller m^nitude, between which were deep 
valleys, frightful precipices, yawning chasms, and eiior«* 
mous rocks. Cautiously progressing, however, we at 
length approacheiSP an object of inexpr^sible ‘grandeur 
and beauty, and which amply compensated for dihe toils 
and disappointments I had undergone. ^|bt that it was 
the original object of our pursuit which was yet fur 
distant, but seen unexpectedly it *had a peculiar charm, 
and an influence overlthe mind perhaps more powerful 
than if it had been the distinct object of research. 

Having arrived, as I havd just observed, with much 
fatigue and danger, at the summit pf one of the inter- 
vening mountains, I perceived a column of white vapour 
rise from the c^tre of the cone of a volcano, one side of 
which by tiding rent from the summit to the base afforded 
the means of seeing the vapour rise in several columns or 
streams, and also served as a passage for the spectator 
to enter without impediment into ting body of the cone 
or .vertex, amj^these examine and discover the conduct 
of nature in the formation of volcapiQ mountains and 
exhibitiott.of volcanic waters The effect of the grandeur 
and sublimity df the scene was, on tl^ first ipjitai^ of 
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viewing it, somewhat sapjfressed by awe and apprehen- 
sion, and alto by the influence which the noxious vapours 
of the boiling water produced on the respiration. The 
h^t, too, was so great as to operate in the manner of a 
steam, and the ground itself so hot as to make it im- 
possible to stand any time in the |||ime place. But 
soon gaining -strength and resolution from the energy 
inspired by the grandeur and magnificence of the object, I 
viewed with dUight and astonishment the configuration 
of the borders, the internal sides, the form of the 

r 

immense cone, its bottom on which J stood, and its 
vertex- to which I looked up from a depth of about 
three hundred feet. In the center of this astonishing 
theatre the boiling water rose as if from several thousand 
apertures, and to a various height of from six to six- 
teen feet, tapering off in the regular and beautiful grada- 
tion of the ears of a sheaf of wheat, and forming a bason 
around the base, hot, undulating, and transparent. The 
circumference of the crater, in which this grand exhi- 
bition is displayed to so much advantage, is two hundred 
and fifty paces, and the vapour which ascends rises .with 
great velocity into^jthe external atmosphere, and forms a 
relucent cloud over the vertex of the cone. The upper 
edges of the cpne on crater are indented in several 
places, and the internal sides- ai^ inclined at differ^t 
angles an several j^rts, and abound with concretions of 
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diversified colors and fiuitastic shapes. Ffoni' wlwt 1 
observed^ 1 considered that the concretions Jvere ' prill* 
cipaily composed of salt an^' sulphur, and the muriaUi 
of ammonia ; I also perceived that in the lapse of time 
the crater has undergone great changes, and that there 
must have been in it formerly an abyss as well as a 
funnel : whence it may be deduced that the crater was 
once infinitely higher, and that its summit or eriginal 
vertex having been precipitated into the gplf by some 
terrible eruption or shock, diminished the height of the 
crater, and blocked up the moi|tb of the abyss. The 
constant ebullition and action of boiling water at the 
bottom of this volcanic abyss makes a noise similar to 
the waves of a stormy sea, and the vapour which issues 
from it, when condensed by the cold of an elevated 
atmosphere, descends in heavy dew to the earth, and 
preserves it, even in the artfent heat oi- summer, in the 
most luxuriant fertility and verdure. Perhaps, too, it 
is not saying too much, fli&t to the percolation of Uiis 
dew, formed from this vapour, may be attributed the 
numerous streams which Supply the adjacent region 
with water. It is not easy to make a <^culation of the 
quantity of water produced by the vapour, but froih the 
nuineA>us colulnns of water which .giv^ ijse to it, and 
frofl^ thc^ immense volume of the vapour, it may be can- 
jectured that it composes water at the rftte of about ten 


z 
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tons in a mihute. 1 do not pledge myself for the .pre- 
cision of this calculation ; I only mean to say, that as 
there is no absolute rain in this mountainous region 
during the burning season of summer, and as the whole 
region is perpetually verdant and fertile, it is reasonable 
to conjecture that the vapour produces those springs, and 
powers which'alone are capable of giving to verdure and 
fertility a prolific and permanent effect. 

Animated with the vain hope of visiting a phenomenon 
of greater 'magnitude ^nd curiosity than that I have just 
described. Heft it, exhilirated'with renovated strength, 
and’ pursued my way along the bottoms of the deepest 
valleys and over the summits of the highest mountains, 
to the final object of my research. 

I ' • • 

Fatigued, however, myself, and fearful of fatiguing 
yOu, 1 must interrupt my narrative at this interesting 
part of it. 



LETTER XXVI. 


TOUR THROUGH ST. MICHAEL*8 COHTINUED.-— PORTO 

• • 

FERMOZA. 

IN de&ribing the uncommon and grand 
appeantnces of nature which abound in this, island, it is 
no part of my intention to address myself to the ima- 
gination or to the passions. I intend these letters merely 
as a vehicle for recording the objects I have seen, and if 
nSy history is not enfeebled by restraint, it is because 
the objects are sublime, and demand that active, vigor- 
ous style which alone* caft^make the reader acquainted 
with their chartoter, and susceptible of the enthusiastic 
impressions which they ^are so eminently calculated to 
produce on the spectator’s mind. I make these remarks 
in consequence^ of perceiving that I sometimes adopt a 
manner of writing that giyes me the appearance of an 
author ambitious only of producing e^Eect. Whereas, 
thU manner arises out of the peculiar situations in 
which 1 was so often placed.,* This change of manner 
may'be ibraced^ by any man who ipll pay attention to the 
operations of his hwn mind when progressing from objects 
* . 
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of contemptible consideration to those of higher rank, 
or to such as make the rational powers gather strength 
both by admiration and exercise. Astonishment is suc- 
ceeded by admiration, and admiration leads to enthu- 
siasm and investigation. Hence may be assigned one 

cause for my departing occasionally from that timid 
• , 

restraint which is fii,vorable to the description of the 
ordinary features of nature. And surely the mind that 
can read a description of an island like this, with such 
calmness, as accurately to appreciate its merits and 
defects, can feel little^ of that warmth and enthusiasm 
which such a description is calculated to inspire ; — a 
consideration that would be very mortifying to me, did 
1 not experience, in common with my readers, the diffi- 
culty of forming a coiUception truly sublime, or of 
soaring to the heights to which this extraordinary region 
ought to elevate the imagination and the mind. 

( 

Having attained the final object of my i^earch, as I 
observed in the conclusion of my last letter ; is, 
having reached the high summit in which the principal 
curiosity of the island was said to reside, I perceived the 
mout^ of a volcano which represented a gently-inclining 
plain, of ^ab^ait half a mile in circumference, and from 
the center of > which arose' a conicid mass of lawatic 
matter incniatc^ with salts and sul|ihurs of different 
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colors* or rather a variegated funnel rising *from a verdant 
base* which gave vent to the terrific and unfathomable 
gulph beneath, and in which is heard the confused 
•noises of boiling and running waters* and a continued 
hollow murnaur like the roaring of the ocean during a 

violent storm. From this extraordinary apertue issued 

• • 

innumerable columns of boiling water* and immense 
volumes of sulphurous vapour* which being lighter than 
the circumambieift air* rose with great rapidity, till 
coming to a more dense atmosphere* it shoots oft* hori- 
zontally* and forms a track in the air according to the 
direction of the wind ; sometimes forming clouds of 
unusual brilliance* and sometimes resembling in extent 
*and whiteness the milky-way* or rather a pui'C flame 
shooting across the skies. * 


But the principal object of astonishment and instruc- 
tion of this wonderful region exists in the prospect 
which it SQ minutely affords of those dreadful operations 
of nature* or of those violent efforts of internal fire 
which has made her exterior appearance so dreadful. 
From the vertex jo{ the cone the original operation of 
(tie first eruption was perfrctly discernible, l^he fire* 
instend of ^hii^ from the vert^ ip a direct Kne (m is 
usual/ most have r09e*to a grei|t height* and then moved 
in sevei^ dMAiens* covering the country around and 
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laying every thing waste within its range. This de^ 
scription is . manifest by the character of the lava in 
every direction from the volcano. In some places it 
bet).rs the appearance of rivers or streams issuing from 
the summit of the crater in different directions, and in 
other parts it represents an irregular surface studded 

s I 

with huge lavatic rocks according to the power of the 
explosion and the manner in which the lava was cast 
forth. The horrid chasms formed bjr the original erup* 
tion are also to be seen, but they baffle description. 
They form valleys mofe •than three hundred feet deep, 
and where the Aery matter gained access during the 
eruption, or eruptions, there exist beds of lava, or little 
mountains, according as the lava did or did not meet 
with obstruction in its cohrse. The terrible effects of 
these Aeiy streams may, howevef, be imagined from 
their amazing extent, and from the mountains which 
they form in the situations just name4« The whple 
region around is also covered with hardened iRva, scoriae 
and stones, a proof that the volcano must have been 

c 

burning for ages without ceasing, and that this greatest 
wonder of nature might have cast forth its vast torrents 
of liquid and shot up its fieiy rocks and sulphurous 
smoke to this day, had*not mi opposite element gained 
access to the dreadful ab^ss, and'confined its aiction to 
the perpetual boilSng pf waters whose 'source can be 
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no other than the sea. 1' make this assertion firom a 
consciousness that the island does not possess sufficient 
rivers or fountains to supply the immensity of water 
which is wasted by the vapour issuing from this volcano^ 
and also from an experience that, notwithstanding *tbe 
perpetual noise, made up of boiling springs and raging 
tempests, there was an intermitting roaring which cor* 
responded with the undulation of water advancing to and 
retiring from fire. ^ 

Exhausted by the fatigues the day, by mephitic 

a 

vapours and excessive Jieat, we resolved to pass the night 
on the periphery of the crater and return the. ensuing 
morning to Ribeira Grande. This night was highly 
interesting. Several beauti/ul picturesque effects were 
produced which were not common to the day. The huge 
summer clouds, which aiw formed by the action of the 
sun on the surrounding ocean, collected round the brim 
of the verteK*and blended their watery bodies with, the 
sulphureousr’ and mineral vapours, which were already 
like so many other mountains piled up on the top of the 
volcano. The black stdrmy clouds, passing swiftly over, 
and at times covering the whole or a part of the bright 
column of vapour, at other times clearing away and giving 
a full view of it, with the various tiifts produced, by its 
reverberated light, formed such a scene as no power of art 
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can e}q>re88. .When the surcharged clouds passed for any 
time away, the vapour rose in puffs from the vertex as 
clear as can possibly be imagined, and succeeding each 
other, hastily increase in volume and rigsLto the amazing 
hei|{ht of five thousand feet in the air, or till their bright* 
ness and height are interrupted by clouds of greater 
density and darker hue. At this interruption, or at the 
very moment of union between the clouds and the vapour, 
a bright but pale electric fire i^ obseryed playing briskly 
about in zig-zag lines: a phenomenon probably occasioned 
by the clouds having acquired a great degree of heat in 
coming in contact with vapdur formed by volcanic fire. 
At some intervals, when the moon was obscured and 
when the clouds forced the vapour to roll down the sides 
of the volcano, there was q mixture of colours in the 
clouds over the crater, a ruddy jiismal light, which 
augmented the horror of the rbgion, and made a most 
uncommon and surprizing appearance. While at other 
intervals, when the electric shocks' caused ^t3ie clouds to 
disperse, or when the wind was sufficient to carry the 
clouds from off the summit of the crater,* they would 
retire by degrees and form a black and extensive curtain, 
which makes the finest contrast imaginable with thq 
splendid vapour which then rises without interniption'to 
the view. 


These are the most remarkable circumstances that I . 
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could collect concerning this uncommon subject of anturai 
curiosity : the appearances I have mentioned continued 
the whole of the night : at the close of which, the scene 
was entirely changed. No sooner did the sun dispel the 
clouds than the vapour arose in a conical form, and as 
the wind was westwardly it directed the .vapour to the 
eastern horizon where the sun gave it the appeanmce of 
ignition or clouds of lire, more diversified and beautiful 
than can possibly be conceived. But it is not easy for 
those who have never been present at those beautiful 
operations of nature, t^ represent to their minds, the 
grandeur which must attend them. Knowing the vanity 
and feeling the difficulty of their description, 1 shall only 

observe that I left the mountain and returned to Ribeira 

• • 

Grande with a mind filled with the impression that 

• • ^ 

scarcely any thing could be conceived at once more 
beautiful and morcT dreadful than the subjects presented 
to my attention ait eveiy atQp of this excursion, and which 
are amply suffiffient to excite tlm admiration and to asto- 
nish the surrounding nations of the world. 


A A 



LETTER XXVII. 


TOUR Tl<ROVOH ST. MICHAEL^S CONTINUED. RIBEIRA 

GRANf»B-^CALDElRA THERE HAUNTED — PEASANT’S 
DESCRIPTION OF IT-~*RBMA.BKABLB TRIAL. 

1 SHOULD have told you, before 1 abandoned 
the subject of the last caldeira I ,visited, that a portion of 
iny amusement during the night was attending to the 
accounts which my guide gave me of the spirits of the 
damned, which are said to be confined by day in the great 
abyss, and to wander by night within the sphere of the 

c ' 

vertex or sulphureous mouth* In short a story has gone 
abroad among the peasants, for a century past, that the 
caldeira is haunted, and particularly aifd notoriously by 
the ghost of one Gomez, a former .ghv^mor of . St. 
Michael’s, and a£>viUian l*>-<but I shall- give. you my j^ide^s 
relation of the afiair, and leave the rest to your own 
discrimination and judgment. Premising, that though 
my guide a^as constantly engaged from mopiing till,night 
.in the drudging employment . of a common country 
labourer, still he found leisure to cultivate his under- 
jStanding, as yon will perceive from his narration — such is 
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the ircesistible impulse of genius though home down by 
the iron hand of priesthood and poverty. 

• ** Gomes, whose ghost inhabits this caldeira, waa a 
weak and jealons tyrwst, who saw no comeliness in virtue, 

no defoDuity in vice ; who issued muidates but for the 

• • 

scourge' of my countrymen, and who, amidst the luxuries 
of a palace, foigot the duties of religion, sohghi the 
supreme good' in the gratification of sensual appetite, 
and scorned to bend the knee to the Protector of the 
faithful. 

** The £une of a beautiful nun, immured in one of the 
tonvents of Rebeira Grande, reached his ear ; and he 
* ofiSered riches and honors to the monk who officiated at 
the convent, if he wodld, force or artifice bring her to 
his embrace. The moidc, a pemon of desperate fortune 

and dark intrigue, who had been formerly banished for 

• • 

crimes of ^ most atrocious ntdiire, committed fd Lisbon, 
threw himself at the feet of 0«miea, and promised his 
smunee in this hazardous gffiur. By various stratagems 
•he .succeeded in his attempt ; and, returaing with the 
iiifestimable pviae, lodged her safe in the apartments lOf 

‘ Xim’tytaid:%|ViiigaGce«|pliifeed h».desm 

A A i 
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the fidelity oifthe monk, on whom he lavished favors with 
ail unsparing band, and finally raised him to the highest 
dignities in the Island. In this situation he was suspected 
o( endeavouring to intrigue with the much injured nun. 
.The jealousy and indignation of his master were roused : 
and, in the first emotions of his anger, he commanded 
his head to be struck off: but, from poliUcal motives, 
as well Vis a dread of the supreme court of Lisbon, he 
changed the sentence to that of imprisonment for life. 

* % 

** In the former city of Villa Franca, the ruins of an 
ancient castle are to be seen, an^ beneath its foundations 
were those hideous dungeons where the victims of royal 
and inquisitorial displeasure, lingered out the remains of 
a miserable existence. To those regions of sorrow was' 
consigned the infiunous monk of Hibeira Grande. In a 
lonely cell he clanked his heavy chains in darkness, 
without a witness to his groans and tesyrs. This monk, 

r • 

in the days of bis prosperi^, had, by arts unknown to 
generous minds, made himself many friends. Those had 
not forsaken him in ^ gloomy season of bis adv^rscfy-. 
Stimulated by motives^ too, of self love and xdfigious 
zeal, the convent of the nun and the monastery of the 
monk, exerted themselves in bis fiivor, and they succeeded 
with the court of Lisbon in restoring him to liberty, and 
^accfpting bis.e«aien«oi^|iainst ^ tyrtnt Gomez.^ 
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** Oomez was not unacquainted with the prompt system 
of his court, or with the lenity be was entitled to e:tfpect 
fiom the Inquisition. He was also conscious of the dark 
labyrinth of his iniquity, and though he had lost the 
sense of gratitfide and the feelings of humanity, he was 
not insensible to the approach of degradation and shame. 
No sOQuer was the monk restored to liberty and called to 
Lisbon, than this invader of female chastity, this violator 
of public peace, and religious obligations, formed the 
resolution of abdicating his government^ and pitching 

a 

himself into the caldeira, as an htonement for the multi- 
tude and atrocity of his sins. Nor is he without company 
in this fiery gulf, continued the guide. The people who 
*are sent to this place, by way of performing penance, 
fee several ghosts of a night, and hear their cries and 
lamentations, when, ‘at *ti^e appointed hour, they cure 
compelled to plunge into the great abyss.'* 

Such is the narration -of my ^ide. Now, although I 
do not mean to say that 1 place implicit fiiith in the parts 
which respect the appearance of the ghost of Gh>mez and 
of others, still 1 will relate a most singular occprrence 
v^deh waa met with by about thirty seamen on the 
bnrcjiHag, Baowntain of Stromboli," in' the year 1687* atul 
whicdifwaa tha came of a trial in tlm court of ' King's 
Bench. The isBttwcsg is an account of* the trial; and 
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which I had from the port-folio of Sir William Hamilton 
a gchitleman well versed in the history of the principal 
volcanoes of the globe. 

** Mrs. Booty, t>. Capt; Barnahy.** 

** This was an action brought by the plaintiff, to 

a 

recover the sum of ^6^ 1000 as damages, for the scandal of 

( 

^e defendant's assertion, that he had seen her deceased 
husband, a receiver, driven into hell ! 

u 

f 

** When this extraordinary trial commenced, several 
witnesses were brought forward who proved the words 
to have been spoken by Captain Barnaby, and afterwards 

by his wife. The defence set up was, that the defendant 

« « 

had spoken no more than the truth, no more than had 
been seen by a number of persons as well as himself; to 
prove which, the journal boo|es of three different ships 
were produced in court, and the fOUowing passage 
recorded in each, submitted, amongst Others, to tiieholifrt 
and juiy, by the defendant's counsel.” ’ '*•' 

Friday, Mi^ 15.— -Wie had the obseftption of. l^r. 
Booty this 'dsiy: Bamal^i Capt. Bristow, Capt. 

Brown, I and Bail,«merchant, went on ^ore fn CUpt. 
Barnaby *s boat to dhoot ratabitaupon Stromboli : ami wMn' 
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we had done» we called several of our men toge^f^ by 
us> and about half an hour and fourteen miiiutfa eftcjir. 
three in the afternoon, to our great surprize, we all of ns 
diw two men come running towards ns with such swiftr 
ness, tbat.no living man could run half so fast as they did 
run ; when all of us beard Captain Barnaby say, ** Lord 
bless, me,, the foremost is old Booty my next door neigh* 
hour,** but he said .he did not know the other Vho run 
behind ; he was in l>lack clothes, and the foremost was in 
grey ; then Capt. B. desired all of us to tajee an aci;;onnt 
of the time, and put it down in* our pocket books, and 
when we got on board we wrote it in our journals, jbr we 
none of us heard or saw the like before, and we w^re 
lirmly convinced that we saw old Booty chased by the 
devil round Stromboli and then whipped into the flames 
of Hell! 

** After they •arrived^ in Bn^nd, and were lying at 
Gravesend,* Ouph. Baraaliy^s wifstoame on board the iSth 
of October^ a| which time Capt. B. and. Capt. Browu, 
sent for Capt. Bristow, and Mr. Ball, merchant, to con- 
gratulate them ea.thdir arrival also, and, after some 
Al|ouiiic,-Capt.. Baraaby^s wife started up and said, *my 

some news;, ofii Booty is dead. . Cg|rt. 
Bhrnaby directly made answer, * wc all of us. saw. biin 
running into 
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** Soon afterwards, Mrs. Bamaby told a gentleman of 
her acquaintance in London, what her husband had said ; 
who acquainted Mrs. Booty with the whole affair ; where* 
upon Mrs. Booty arrested Capt. Bamaby in a thousand 
pounds action, for what he had said of her husband : 
Capt. Barimby gave bail to it, and it came to tridi in the 
court of King*s Bench. Mr. Booty*s wearing apparel 
was brought into court, and the sexton of the parish, and 
the people that were with him when he died. The 
journals were then sworn to, and the time when the two 
men were seen, and Booty died, coincided within about 
two minutes ; ten of the seamen swore to the buttons on 
his coat, and that they were covered with the same sort 
of which his coat was made : and so it proved. 

f 

• 

'*The jury asked Mr. Spinks wjibiTe hand writing appeared 
in the journal that was read, if he knew Mr. Booty ? He 
answered, 1 knew him well, and am satisfied 1 saw him 
hunted on the burning mountain and plunged into the 
pit of hell which lies under the summit of Stromboli/ 
The judge immediately made use of the following extra* 
ordinary expressions, * Lord have mercy upon me ! and 
grant that I may never see what 3 rou have seen— oak, 
two, or three may be idistakmi, but thirty never can be 
mistaken.* 


The Widow lost her cause 
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Thus, you perceive that one of your, chief ccuiits of 
justice records a case similar to the tradition of my guide. 
The only use, however, we can make of either is to shew 
* that such subjects relate to volcanoes in general, and that 
their sublimity and terrific grandeur .di8{>ose the mind 
to superstition, and expose the judgment to a perversion 
that can hardly he conceived or accounted for. In 
forming an opinion of this correspondence, therefore, I 
again express a hope, that you will suffer your imagination, 
at times, to abandon the ordinaiy objecto and peaceable 
convictions of your fire side, and to conceive yourself a 
witness of the events* and circumstances related in this 

t 

narrative. Imagine yourself a spectator of the scene ; 
» that you see the fiery column, the boiling water, and 
sulphureous vapour spring from the ignited gulf ; that 
you sink under heat*and apprehension and often find the 
steaming earth- tremble beneath your feet, conceive ail 

this, and you irill not only assume capacity to appreciate 

• • 

my .descriptions, but enthusiasm sufficient to induce 
further inquiries into the subject. 






B B 



LETTER XXVIII. 


TOUB THRpUGB ,8T. MICHASL^S CONTINUED. — RIBEIBA 

orandE'^cBara'cter of the padre guardian of 

THE SA^^NT FRAMCI&GAKS^PLATONIC LOVE OF THE 

NVN8. 

ON B\y return to Ribeira Grande, I resumed, 
by iavitetion, my solitary apartaieDt at my friends 'the 
Saint ^ranciscaos. In the morning when I awoke, I 
revolved in my mind all the w^onders I bad witnessed the ' 
p^eding eight and- forty hours. Wearied and exhausted 
with numerous-reflectioiiF, Z at lei^h arose, and looked 

f 

out into a gardea on the^eeet side Of the mimasteiy . The 
pure air, wafting theftagrant odours of « the heihs and 
flowers, in part dispelled; the ctoiids'that epv]plq>ed my 
imagination ; I felt my body ocquife new strength, awl my 
heart animated by reviving vigour. While my eyes wan- 
dered over the garden, and while I observed with equal 
pleasurO and admiration the elegance and simplicity with 
which it was laid out, 1 perceived the old Padre Guarditm, 
the master of the monastmy who Had so kindly received 

c. 

me, busily emplojrod, among the shrubs and flowers, in 
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rural labors, on which 1 mta^ned be never* deigned iobe» 
stow a thought. The desire 1 felt to explain to him atl'dhe 
wonders 1 witnessed duffi^ tnp< tour,; induced metoaoeaie 
down into the garden, and enter into conversation with 
the old man. After X had retamed him mp tibanks fee 
the bosfMtable and polite entertainment 1 had met with 
in his monastery, I proceeded to enqiifjfe resphctii^ 
citjT he inhabited, and to enter into some disquisition with 
him concerning the objects 1 had so lately contem* 
plated. From the Padre*s recluse way of life, spent 
piincipsdly within the walls of jiis convent, i could gain 
little intelligence worth the reporting. 1 must,' however, 
do him the ju^ce to allow that the native- poweirS‘<6f‘ 'his 
jnind were considerably superior to those of monks *in 
> general, and his character exhibited a rare union of moral 
q'ualities, and his character . and' daposHton peeuliatly 
adfq>ted him to the churelT. To <great sanctity addhd 

greater candour. > His kpohledge of religion consisted in 
a fi tm i lj aj’ aequrnntsfhce Vtth those pnnciples which exton- 

• a 

siye neading and a long expertenoe had impressed upon 
his miad^ rathhrthan in areliaace on the dicta of the rules 
his orders But hiS' af^kation of^ general pfinci{det 
w^ aeJjpm^orroiieOns;^;) fick, as his apprehensioB wds chMil 
strongi he embraced tfie inosi compB^* 
mlig hms feets, and dtitoerned fhe'hearii^y 
of their efiitots ton society. As he comprdiehded with 

a B 2 
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precision, he explained with perspicuity, and perhaps no 
man'ever petfonned the arduous task of Guardian Priest 

e. 

more usefully, and ' more satisfactorily to the parties 

concerned, than he did. - During a long conversation with 

him, I found his judgment sound, his understanding 

vigorous, his reasoning cogent, his illustration apposite, 

his language manly and not unfrequently eloquent. And 

1 learnt, afterwards, that his clerical deportment was 

calculated to convey an impression of awe and respect. 

His manner was grave and punctilious, yet it was marked 

with great courtesy; tfqr it was not dictated by pride, 

but by a conscientious regard for the dignity of his religion. 

Nor, amidst the amiable qualities which distinguish the 

life of this truly good man, should be unrecorded his 

• 

warm and affectionate attachment to the English, his ' 

prompt and active zeal to proi9ol<i the welfare of every 

British stranger, that chanced' to visit his hospitable and 

liberal establishment. The nephew of Admiral Purvis, 

whose indisposition detained him on the Island, had been 

on visits to him several weeks, and when he returned 

nearly dead from the excursion, 1 took Iffm to tlie cal> 

deiras, he was received, with open arms, and solicited to 

remaiir.till restored to hieUth through the instrumentality 

of the waters -in* the ..neighhourhood, and* which '^rs. 

deemed in^lible and capable o^ the consummation ^of 

every cure, r . 
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1 retarnbd from the gorden with the Padre^o bteaJhftit, 
and passed the most crnisiderabie part of the 'day In 
visiting the convents and ranlhUng about the town. * It 
ranks next to Ponta del Gkulo, and is large and populoas> 
but in coo8e<iuence of the harbour having been destroyed 
by the* shock of an’earthquakeits commercial consequence 
is annihilated or removed to the South side. Like Villa 

V 

Franca and Porto Fermoaa,' religion, or rather ^the ap* 
pearance of religion.^supplies the place of business, and 
keeping the whole of the community in a state of bustle 
and fermentation both day and night. YoU will not be 
surprized at this when, you learn, that a church or a 
chapel, or a convent, is a place of exhibition for th(f rich, 
) theatre of amusement for the 'poor, a temple of sacrifice 
.for the idolatrous, and a hosue qf intrigue for the licentious 
ahd impure. This Ijtst ^impious profanation takes its 
origin from the jealousy the Portuguese, who seclude 
their wivesand daughters from the observationof the world, 
and seldom suffer them* to be seen but in going to and at 
church. In consequence of this, churches and chapels are 
made the common place of rendezvous, where billet-doux 
are exctumgedfUssignationk made, and hands pressed. Thus 
d«jes th^hurcliAupply the place of theatre, ball-room and 
And to sn public a degree does it answer the 
latter purpose, thiit'a lady who propusi^ an intrigue with 
a shnnger wiil pmsi him word a fisvorite duehna that 
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she frequents a certain church at a certain hour every 
day. But t|ie places arhere intrigues are conducted da a 
puinctpli* unknown to Um. eest of the world is at the 
foiitalo«oaweuts; 1 say^diferent, because every non,'eele** 
heated for wit or beauty, not <mly possesses a lovers but 
boasts of her possession ; -oorsespotids with him pahUdy 
and sends him presents ‘Of peeservUd fruits, artidoial dowers, 
and no{^ and ornameBtaemBposed of her own hair. Never 
was love carried on in a more con amore manner. The 
lover daily attends at the grate, the nun converses with 
him for hours, and thC' parting is often attended with that 
effusion of sentiment which is the true characteristic of 
impassioned hearts. And yet these tender lovers are 
perpetually separated by two iron gates, and continue 
attached to each other though conscious that they can 
never experience any other than the delights of a men^l 
intercourse. At least I coidd never learn that it is 
possible to gmn access to a nunnery^ nor is it at all 
understood that the nuns, who»enjoy this' platonic inter- 
course with the men, are by any means of perverted 
jttdgmmit or depraved mind. The publtehy with which 
this intercourse is conducted is'even a testimoay of the 
purity, of the hemt. A nun whose affeetiomij^ iV>t 
engaged* andvWho sees, among the visitors at the griUu»« 9 i 
person whom she thinks she eould esteem, will lead hiSoi 
into conversatkm^aUd'pdMtoiy tak him srhether he would 
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• « 

not 4»el|er *f wfiigo’* aodi«i wrUiet, ifef 
he v<Mild he^utlihilto b^rior.life'? <WheM ^a coniiMlate 
Of this iiatute l•''fonllCNi it m pnmt’wd in ein li it i t ^ tlwi 
l^ik of the nun/- Xiaci«r4thJ»itttOBeiciBtatioeofal^^ 
of cottopeot^ «ti ithe part of ah|dp»/«adthat was at tfae< 
conveftt I visited at JUiaitm^Gmade. oiAnditbis limtaiMoe. 
is so interestiiijp and extoaoodiiiKrgr*'. that 1 am oiMmaeadv 
you will estcmis it Woi^y ofhesag tecnnied.* 

A young'hejatenaiit of tai JlngUeb: frigate which, bad 
been some rime. <m the vStationLof the W^tem Islamiai. 
was the ** Meo amigo,” of Donna Laurino, the moat 
beautiful' nun that, had «vier/iBibabited the eoovent of 
l^ibeira Chraade. So beautiffii- that the attaohoieiit of 
the lieutenant was real, and when hU IVigatawaajOrdefwd 

e • 

to escort a convoy to Newfoundland the separation was 
mutual^ eucruciating aodimatually aolkened hy.vows of 
constancy and love. . Duripg theabaeuoe of thisiivored 
Ibvet, an £ng|ieiDbri§'of,war arrived oii>the itatien^ tend 
fepdrt^that the^lgriipde. 1^ been (Ordered to^Madeira 
and'that therowae no pcq^ility of, its retu^ming to .the 
Aeoess any^moie.* ' This .cadmitous newawas conveyed 
to ^hpd. 4 infortunid«ly.ihy. JO ofiSoer of .tbfi.jfglg 

^rfiohecgme enamoured^ with this* lovely captive, and 
whot fopgbt every means to gain her affections 

i^and to alleviate her grief. To effect this fast purpose. 
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or nutfaec)’^ .eoiplo^ ttie Rttongest ageneiy he posubly 
oohld oveTB. PortugiteseBiiiid, he made Laaiino believe 
tlu^ dtmfilover was fidee) .that he adored .a nun in a 
donvent at Madeira, and had.eotiEbly discarded, her from 
his heart. Laurino became the victim of this treachery. 
She exchanged vows, she corresponded wUb her deceiver, 
and at the end of a few months, her,first, her fsvored, her 
faithful lover. arrived? He wrote to her from Ponto del 

r 

Gada Roadstead, and he received the following answer, 
which explains, in a^beautiful and affecting manner, the 
origin of her grief and the enthusiasm of her love. 

i 

** O afflicted uid forsaken expectant I You tell me 
that you long to see me, and that you still preserve your 
attachment for me. 

r s 

a 

** But you ought not to d^>eDd on the promises of 
beauties; you ought not to..aet yourbeart on Midir as- 
surances. 1 deceived you, but, beUeve XAurino, 1 
hasre been cruelly deceived. Having deceived *you, 1 
can see • yop' no more, and as your rival acted in a 
maatiee so repugnant to reason and' so. nevtdting to hu- 
fee f^^.more : no mx»^ beric^;.^;-^ 


JLaurfoo.^ 






LE'J'TKl? X\IX 


TOl’lt THROUt.H S’l . Ml< 11 M 1,\ lONTlNVliD. 

GHANWK DESCK IVTION Ol \ MUNVsrH’ r ON *' I P T - - 

EDUCATION Ol- TJII' Nl‘\s. 

WK read in ainoenl su-i v, lluii in llic most 
polished i-ourt of the most leliued jnTio'l a leuaid 
proeiainied to him, wlio should mvt'ul .s r.cM pliMsuro. 
This may justly be styled the last wretclu-d o< 

bumbling and despaiimg luxury 'I'he great di'-iidmatuin 
is at length found b}’ tlie citizi'us of Kibeira (Jrand*'. A 
pleasure ivliich absorbs the ♦vhole soul ; a pleasure in 
VI Inch there is no satiety ; which cloys not by use, but 
gains new vigour fiom enjoyment. The Vulgar only need 
to be informed, that the pleasure here alluded to, is that 
primitive, that platonic tenderness which formed the 
substance of my last Ictti r to you. 

• 

Having had to remain a few days at Ribe’ra (iran le, 1 
had an opportunity of discovering that religion and love 
are the main and. leading articles which compose both the 
business and amusenitiit of the place. The refined and 
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• 

virluous piibsion of love and the t'nlluisiaslK- afleetitnis of 
rt'lii'ioii po.'jsess an oifluenee that sinks every oilier con- 
suleration and makes this singular people n-gardless of all 
the more varie<l pleasuns of fashionable worlds, 'riiesc 
i< flections priiH'ipally tixik their iim’ from a conceit to 
winch 1 was invited l»y my friend, the P.idre (i uardiaii of 
t lie Saint Franciscans. I aci'ompanii'd Ifim to 'the jirin- 
eipal nunnery or convent, when- the eonei rt was to be 
held. Xiiinerou.s spectators oeeujiied the chapel, and the 
oiehestraof th<* pi'rforiiUM's was in fronl of the large hall 
oi study of the nuns, raisetl a!)o,iit*2() feet abov'e t he levid 
of thi « hajiel, and separated from it. but not obsmircd, 
bv a range of iron bars. Tlie performers consisted 
e'xclusiwly of nun’'. They were thirty in number, and 
besides the instruments cohiirion to tln ir .sex, they played 
on \ lolins, Fri'iieh horns, aiul flute.s. 'J’hc instrumental 
was judiciously su])porled by vocal music : and were it 
not that the geiicial « fleet was somewdiat injured to an 
Englisli eye Jjy the appe arance of flutes and violins in 
female liands, llie concert might be said to be enchanting. 
There was one scene wliicli was ])eculiarly delightiul. 
Between tlu* grand ilivisions of the concert, a principal 
sinjj{>' advanced iow'ards the iron bars in trout ot the 
‘Audience, and, on the unfolding of a gate in the center of 
Uie b*irs, sung a hymn; the* chorus of wl.^ch was maintained 
by the whole l»ody of the nuns* who were, seated on senii- 

c c 2 
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circular benches behind the orchestra. On the appearance 
of each of these lovely creatures the audience manifested 
an extraordinary degree of pleasure and admiration ; not, 
however, in shouting and clapping of hands, but it could 
be seen, that the colour glowed in their cheeks, that their 
hearts throbbed with joy, aud that they listened to the 
lovely air as one would to the midnight song of the 
nightingale. The theatrical features of this scene, were 
considerably heightened by the manner in winch it was 
conducted. I shall de.«cribe a scene or two exactly as 
they were performed. 

The back ground from which the nun advances is rather 
dark : so dark that the audience cannot distinguish 
whether it is their favorite or hot. 1 shall now allude to 
a particular nun. As she approached a gentle gleam of 
light broke softly through the gloom, and exposed a 
being of angelic form to the sight of an audience who 
were as silent as if all nature were hushed to repose, and 
dreaded to disturb the melody of such an angel. On 
drawing near, and at the moment of the unfolding of the 
iron gate, she threw up her veil, and disclosed a counte- 
nance fifU of sweetness and composure ; such a mixture, 
as arises from prudence and innocence united. She 
nevertheless sighed, and remained longer than usual 
silent : her eyes, ghneing on that part of the audience 
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• • 

where myself and some other English visitors were 
anxiously attending to hear her voice. Never did. I 
behold such a countenance, and when she began to sing, 
her beauty seemed to receive fresh lustre, and every eye 
dwelt upon her with complacency and delight. When 
this interesting being had ceased and retired, Hk* name of 
“ Laurino” was uttered with a degree of adoration, and 
with an increased sentiment because of her stor^ which 
was conveyed in thtf allegory of her song : a song com- 
posed by hecself for the occasion, and winch at »)ncc 
proved the powers of her genius,, the .sensibilify of her 
heart, and the character of her misfortunes. 

•The next personage who approached the grate formed 
a .striking contrast to the being I hav<* just described, 
liaurino was in full bfoonli ; and it could be perceiv'ed 
that she discovered a solicitousness to please in spight 
ofth c seeming negligence of her dress and the vocation 
to which she was condemned. Her dress according to 
her order consisted of a grey frock, with a loose black 
robe all over it, open in the front and exposing the form 
to sight, ornamented with the cross and other holj^ em- 
bleAis 4>f the order. Her head-dress consisted of a cap 

4 

^afculated rather to confine than to hide the hair, over 
whiah vias cast a long white veil^ whu h gave the entire 
costume a graceful and elegant appearanc^:. But the 
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nun who suc(;ceded Laurino, came oti with a perturbed 
and melancholy .step ; she wore a black veil, and black 
robe ch)sed all round her, through which, neverthele.ss, 
it was ea.sy to observe an uncommon dignity in all her 
motions. The sweet appearance of fjanrmo wds as 
pleasing, as the awful presence of this nun was distressing. 
Her looks as she lifted her veil, gave a check to every 
pleasurable transport. Some violent convulsions of natun 
had discomposed them, and yet theW* was that exrpiisiti. 
charm of sensibility in her appearance which courted 
affection, and made the longing eyes of the spectators 
chide the calamity which faded her frame and denied hei 
power to sing. With pa.ssions all jit variance, and a mind 
inattentive to all surrounding objects, she first knelt, add 
then east herself prostrate on the ground — not with a 
violent, but with such a charatter'of devout compunction 
and divine meditation as could not be more feelingly 
expre.sscd by a saint from Heaven. Had elemental fire 
struck the audience, they could not have risen up with a 
more general impulse than they did on this occasion. 
Every person with great vehemence called upon the 
blessed virgin, and upon all the host of saints, to 

f 

pardon and to comfort the sufferer then lying prostrate at 

* ^ 

the throne of Grace. * Cheered by this expression of lov©> 
and sensibility in the audience, the fear and anguish of 
the amiable sufferer gave way to resolution of soul : she 
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rose, and, after a short pause, performed the ^art assigned 
to her in the concert with a pathos and dignity, with a 
superior grace wliich should alone emanate from a virtuous 
mind. And yet, I had the mortification 1o learn, on 
emfhiry immediately after the concert, that her life teems 
with guilt and infamy- That she is a wretched outcast 
from her community, sunk into that mosl dreadful of all 
human conditions, the acknowledgment that she merits 
the execration and ct)ntempt of the world. Her eoiuluc* 
blackened by every aggravati»)n that can make it eillu'i 
odious or contemptible, and iwiirMieved by any singh' 
circumstance of rintigatum that could palliatt' its mult, <o‘ 
retrieve it from abhorrenct*. Foremost in cruc'lty, in 
fletermination and in stratagem, was a young Franciscan 
’when he first conceived an ’infamous passion for th(‘ ill- 
fated subject of my pen.* This noxicnis oiicrgy ofelia- 
racter raised him from the low situation ol a mendicant 

monk to be first chaplain or chief diVcctor of tlic convent 

• • 

in which his intended victim was immured. Having first 
debauched her mind, he next violated her person, and foi 
fear the fruits of so illicjt an amour might bring both 
criminals to condign punishment, he prevailerl upon her 
td take drugs proper to produce abortion, but whicli 
tailing, be compelled her to strangle it at its birth. The 
dcrctoi* of the convent, however, although he acted as 
confederate with the chaplain in disguising the true 
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natuie of the illness of tlie nun from Ihe mother abbess, 
shewed an honorable indignation on learning the fate of 
the child, lie informed the corregidor, who sent him 
to the seat of government at Tercera to be tried ; but the 
governor of Tercera, not willing to imbrue his handS^ in 
the blood of a priest, sent him to the government of Lis- 
bon, and that government sent him to the supreme court 
of the Brazils, where he will no doubt be acquitted from 
want both of evidence and inclination to substantiate his 
crimes. In the mean while tlie wretched victim of this 
Tarquin’s lust remains in the convent with the threat of 
execution suspended over her head, and though excluded 
from the society of her sisters, is ctiinpelU'd to perform 
with them in their public devotions and concerts, and 
dressed in a manner that denotes the commission of crime 
and the urgency of repentance and ^hame. 

As there is much of this letter which conveys a higher 
notion of the sensibility and intelligence of .the convents 
than what I have hitherto given you reason to expect 
they possess, I must here remark that the education of 
the nuns is cultivated here with the most assiduous care. 
The convents of this island are not mere places of negative 
seclusion, they are, on- the contrary, seminaries of tlie' 
first discipline and best education. Masters of languages, 
music, and drawing daily attend, and communicate in- 
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struct ion correctly though separated from their disciples 
by two iron railed gates. In this respect I know of no 
convents under better regulations, nor have 1 seen any 
■wjiere the nuns are so generally interesting and so highly 
cultivated. Many of them speak the principal of the 
continental languages, and all of them are skilled in music 
and the principles of drawing, and designing paper flowers 
and patterns for lace. . 

1 must now pursue my journey ; you want a topographic 
not an amatory account of the Islands : but as religion 
and love arc the sole objects of business and amusement 
in Ribeira Grande, it would have been unpardonal^e in 
me to pass over those objects, and so deny you the means 
•of forming a just estimate of *he character and manners 
of the place. 


« n 



LETTER XXX 


TOUR THROUGH ST. MICHAEL’S CONTINUED. DESCRIP- 

TION OP THE COUNTRY FROM RIBEIRA GRANDE TO 
THE VALE DAS CETE CETADES. 

IT is an inexpressible satisfaction to a liberal 
mind, to be employed in revealing the unknown beauties 
of a country, or the. latent merits of a people ; and I 
lament, that I have not more frequent, opportunities of 
indulging my heart in this pleasure. This makes iru 
lay hold on the first occasion of this kind, with impa- 
tience, to tell you how gratified 1 was to find, on my 
departure from Ribeira Grande, for the Vale das Sete 
Cetades, that the country improved in an astonishing 
degree, and, in a route of thirty miles along the coast 
presented no vestige of eruption, if I except the Ribeira 
Seca and the volcanic mountains, of which it is impos- 
sible to lose the view. Ribeira Seca was a navigable 
river till the shock of an earthqualye opened a portion 
of its bed near the source, since when its waters supply 
those subterranean caldeiras 1 have mentioned, and the 
entire bed of the river is now perfectly and perpetu 9 ,lly 
dry. Leaviqg Ribeira Seca, I continued my journey 
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through vineyards, orange gardens, and highly cultivated 
corn and pasture lands ; passing through, at the same 
time, the beautiful villages of Rabo de I'cyxas, Boa 
• Viagem, Lugar das Fanais, Cappellas, Anthonio, Moin« 
hos, Ajuda, and Lugar da Bretanha : a circuitous route 
it is true, but one, which, for neatness of accommodation 
and rich and picturesque scenery cannotf be excelled in 
any country whatever. Besides, 1 intended returning 
from the Sete Cetades directly over the mountain.s to 
Ponta del Gada, and therefore varied my design and 
augmented my information by ti jividling along the coast. 
It was not till I had left Lugar da Bretanha that diffi- 
culties began to present themselves. 1 found the m*oun- 
ttiin lying between Bretanha and the Cetadcs insuperably 
‘difficult. It was entirely l&vatic, con.sequently rugged, 
and rent in many places ‘into gulfs and chasms. But 
on arriving at the summit I considered myself amply 
rewarded for a]l the inconvenience I had sustained. 
The view \Yasj infinitely beautiful. It consisted of the 
Vale das Cetades, and of the Great and Azul Lakes, 
surrounded by mountains tw'O thousand feet high, formed 
by the very eruptigns which excavated the valley, and 
which constructed the bed of the lakes. It appears, at 
the first sight, incontrovertibly evident, that there 
existed three volcanos Vithin the space of these moun- 
♦ o D 2* 
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tairixS, and Which space is about ten miles in circuni> 
ference. And it also is equally evident that the volcanos, 
from a principle of absorption, or from a general 
eruption, caused by the introduction of water into the 
fiery abyss to which they owed their birth, fell into the 
abyss from which they rose, and allowed lakes and 
pasture grounds ultimately to assume their place. The 
pasture ground in the vale is the richest in the island, 
and the lands on the banks of the lakes are peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of hemp or flax. They are also 
eminently calculated' for curing and preserving the 
hemp, and the quantity so cultivated knd cured affords 
employment and bread to thousands. There are but 
half a dozen houses in the vale, and these are occupied 
by the persons who cultivate the hemp. But the vale 
and the banks of the lakes could afford accommodation 
and labour for several thousands, and produce as much 
hemp as would meet all the demands of the English 
market. The hemp at present produced is manufac- 
tured by the inhabitants of Britanha and the neighbour- 
ing villages, and is said to amount to 50,000 yards 
employed for domestic purposes, and -for the exportation 
of such pulse as cannot be shipped’ in bulk : that i.s, 
this native linen is converted into sacks which hold but 
two. bushels of caravanciies, and as several ships take 
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upwards of a thousand bags each, it may be understood 
what a demand there must be for the article. The 
reason that the vale and the banks of the lakes arc not 
more inhabited is, that the Portuguese are^ passionately 
fond of the sun, and cannot endure a situation where it 

rises at eleven, and sets at three o^clock. In fact, so 

• • 

high are the mountains that the stars are seen ()n the 
surface of a certain portion of the Lake Aziil in the 
noon day, and the 'surface has never been known to he 
ruffled — not even at times when the trees oii the summits 
of the surrounding mountains ‘have been torn by the 
tempests up by fhe ‘roots. Than the lakes themselves it is 
impossible to conceive any thing more beautiful. Witli 

'neither wind to ruffle, nor clouds to obscure the re- 

§ 

splendency of their surface, they appear under the happy 
circumstances of a perfect; calm, reflecting the bursting 
lights of the vistas on their banks, and the tremulating 

branches of the trees on the summit of tlieir borders. 

• • 

And if an artificial mirror, a few feet long, placed oppo- 
site to a door or a window, occasions often very pleasing 
reflections, how noble must be the appearance of these 
lakes, where an ardh, of many miles ii; circumference, is 
formed into two vast mirrors, and these mirrors sur- 
rounded by a combination of great and beautiful objects. 

0 

The nfajesific repose of so grand, so solemn, and splendid. 
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a scene, I must confess created in my mind a sort of 
enthusiastic cairn, which spread a mild complacence 
over my breast ; a tranquil pause of mental operation 
which may be felt, but not described. When I had a 
little recovered from this tone, from the general impres- 
sion of such a scene, I took a new pleasure in examining 
« 

more minutely the several picturesque ingredients 
which pi^bduced it ; the stillness and the purity of the 
air ; the strong lights and shades ; *the tints upon the 
mountains ; tlie polish of the lake, groups of cattle in 
various parts along tire banks, and Hocks of birds 
forming tremulous reflections from tlieir agile wings, 
added new life and beauty to so still a scene, and made 
it an object more highly adapted to the pencil than any 
I had ever beheld. 

• ^ 

The banks for a considerable way up the volcanic 
mountains are covered with verdure, and trees produced 
without culture, here straggle single, and there crowd 
into little groves and bowers. These, added to clear 
streams winding through long and beautiful valleys, 
with other circumstances peculiar to the lakes, render 
them pre-eminently beautiful, and particularly favorable 
to romantic leisure and tender passions. And I do not 
fear to predict, that if ever this island bdbomhs the 
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favorite resort of the British, the Vie daS Sete C'etades 

\ 

will be considered by them as the arcadia ol the Western 
Isles. There is also this advantage in its situation, 

volcanic eruptions and violent eartlupiakes have already 

• * 

exhausted all their powers there, and have no longer 
any domination over the region of the lakes. The 
bed of the lakes has been excavated by eruptions, and 
the lavatic mountains which once oceupii-d l4ie bed of 
the lakes, have sunk by absorption occasioned by earth- 
quakes. The introduction of water, by the same 
powerful agency, has extingivshcd the force of the 

subterranean fire, and Served as a perpetual solvent to 

% 

those materials which serve to ignite metallic, ami sul- 
•phurous substances, and consequently to convulse the 
’ whole system of nature. ’ It however appears, from a 
recent fact, that the»fire*which once e.xisted under the 
lakes is not extinguished, but driven, by the sudden 
introduction of v.-ater into the voftex of the volcanos 
which once pccupied tile place of the lakes, into the 
subterraneous caverns which it would appear exist under 
the *bed of the adjacent ocean. The evidence of this 
extraordinary assurtion I have de.scribed to you in a 
former letter; that is, it is sufficiently evince'd in a 
volcano whihh has burst forth from the bottom of the 
sea, a#id in the short' space of two months has thrown 
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up a cone> ot rather a mountain eighty fathoms high, 
the vertex of which is so near the surface of the water 
as to occasion breakers in the manner of the sea over 
a sunken rock. Thus has the region of the lakes 
nothing to fear either from convulsion or from absorp- 
tion : but 1 find 1 cannot conclude their history in l^is 
letter. 



LETTER XXXI. 


roUR THROUGH. ST. MICHAEL’S CONTINUED DESCRIP- 
TION OP THE INHABITANTS OF CETB CBTADES AND 
THEIR EMPLOYMENTS. 

• 

IT is siu'prising to consider, bow local 
national characters are, and how deeply engrained tho.se 
'haracters appear in the difl’erent* inhabitants of the 
Jifferent parts of Ijie, earth ; as if the very climates had 
IS powerful an influence over the qualities of men* as 
Ll^py are known to have over the virtues of plants. The 
iotroducing a new race ii^ a country confirms this 
obs’ervation ; the native cu/toms, manners, and tempers 
of the northern swarms were, by degrees, assimilated to 
those of the people -they conquered.. So tH^, in this 
respect, we may resembld fnen to vines : transplant the 

• o 

one or the other, and for a while they retain their 
original character ; but, in lime, they degenerate or 
improve ; acquiring^ the properties of the soil into 
whu2h they are transplanted. • 

So is it with the region of the Lakes. . It is the only 
portion of thej|a|th, I have ever*met with, inhabited by 

V be 
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a people Itrithout vices, without prejudices, without 
wants, without dissentions. Born under the finest skies, 
nourished by the fruits of a land fertile without culture ; 
ruled by fathers of families rather than by kings, they 
acknowledge no other domination than love and devotion. 
Their villages, which are numerous, occupy the arable 
lands which encompass two thirds of the mountains which 
bound ‘the Lakes. The houses are neatly built of lavatic 
stone but do not abound in furiKturc, and in many a 
mattress of rushes serve the peaceable inhabitants to 
sleep on. In their customs they approach nearer to the 
Moors than to the continental 'Portuguese. The women 

i , 

particularly hold their arms upright to their ears 
and sit on the ground in a Moorish posture. The men 
employ themselves daily in their vineyards, orange 
gardens, and corn lands, knd • the youth were fully 
employed in drying, breaking, scratching, and kick- 
ing the flax to fit it for spinning, while the women were 
occupied in spinning and reeling it, to fit it for weaving, 
and in weaving, cutting and finishing the cloth for the 
markets. 

Knowing the importance of the subject to Great 
Britain, I was detevmined to make myself acquainted 
with the hemp produce, and 'shall here give , you the 
result of my enquiries. The usual si^j?* of the plant is 
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six feet, but is sometimes more than ten on the bankis of 
the lakes, and its circumfeeence three inches. It does 
not require the richest land. The poorer the land the 
~fin^r the quality but the less in quantity. It is known 
to be ripe by its inclination to a yellow coloilr. This is 
aboul ten weeks after its sowing. After being pulled 
and freed from its leaves, seeds, and lateral branches, it 
is made up into bundles to be steeped in water. , Hence 
the banks of the Lakes present a peculiar advantage 
CO the cultivator. But I find the same end is sometimes 
attained by dew-rotting, for those. who gr^w hemp in 
situations distant jiVqm water, expose the stalks to the 
night air. And as the dews of the island are abundant 
aad strong, it would appear that any and every part of 
the Island would answer thymportant purpose of grow- 
ing hemp. When the Jiemp is thoroughly rotted which 
is usually at the end of three or four days, the operation 
of reeding commenci's. This is done in onoKW'^wo ways ; 
either dyeing and breakibg the plant, or pulling out the 
reed from every stalk with the hand. 

When reeded, thfy cleanse the hemp of the glutinous 
matter with which it is its nature to abound. This they 
do by pouring water through it and pressing out the 
water ;|fter effusion ; taking care not to let the threads 
twist or entaqglle each other. The hemp is next broken 

“ '*" B E 2 
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and beat. • This labour is performed by the hand. In 
Kussia and Sweden it is done by a water-mill, which 
raises three heavy beaters that fall alternately ; but the 
Portuguese are not imitators and they never exert thei-j' 
own invention — ^The finer it is required to make the tow, 
the more beating is necessai’y. 

The coarser kinds of hemp are employed for making 
cordage; the finer being used for, cloth, which, though 
incapabie of receiving the delicacy of linen, is incom- 
parably stronger, equally susceptible of bleacliing, and 
possessed of the property of improving its colour by 
wear. The hemp of this island is much superior in 
strength to that which grows in any other country* I 
have seen, and the finen clpth manufactured from it is 
worn by the natives in shirts, jackets and trowsers, and 
looks extremely well to the eye. When any considerable 
quantity is wanted for sackings, it is necessary to send a 
person round the islands, or at least to the principal 
places where the cloth is manufactured, but, where the 
demand is not considerable, it can be supplied at Ponta 
del Gada on the market days where it is brought in 
pieces on the backs of as.ses and sold, according to* its 

quality, from five to ten pence per yard. ' 

« 

I go into a /letail on this article l^ccause I am well 
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acquainted with tl)e importance of hofnp to 'Great 
Britain, and that it is in fact a considerable article of its 
commerce. The cordage and sails of a first rale sliip of 
.war, are said to consume 18C>,tXX) lbs of rough hemp. 
In the year 1788, to my knowledge, the quantity ira- 
pQjrted into England was 58,464 tons ; which, at c £‘20 
per ton, amounts to ^1,269,280, an*d which, at an 
average product of one-fifth of a ton pttr acre, requires 
292,320 acres for its growth. Nor is this the evil. In 
case of a rupture with Russia, as in the prc.sent instance. 
England is shut out from her jmtiritime supplie.s, or else 
has to obtain them at Such a price and under such tliffi- 
culties as make the undertaking ruinous and often 
* too precarious for tlie exigency of the demand. Besides 
it should not be said by ^iitgland, that she is to beg lu r 
'supplies from her .enemies. Her supplies should be 
within her own control. And how can tl^at he when 
only two of o^ur .counties, Sussex'and Suftolk, produce 
a small quantity of hemp, and when the importation from 
the East Indies and America is equally inconsiderable.^ — 
If these islands were dependent on Great Britain thi.s 
question would at^once be answered. From what I have 
stated, it is evident that the soil and climate are eminently 
propitious to the growth of hemp, and from the quantity 
qf ac|^s eligible for 'this purpo.se u» - the one particular 
region I hqyi;.<described, of tile vale and, the lakes, there 
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can be no hesitation in asserting that there are in this 
island 1,000,000 of acres proper for the same purpose, 
which, at one-fourth of a ton per acre, the average here 
would furnish Great Britain with 250,000 tons of hemp, 
if she required that quantity, and make her for ever 
independent of those markets which are subject to the 
control of an enemy, and to the vicissitudes and fluctua- 
tions occftsioncd by war. 

Led away by the consequence of this subject, I have 
omitted a few observations f made on the lakes. The 
water is perfectly pure and gelit?, ami is inhabited by a 
numerous family of gold or Chinese fish, the original 
stock of which, consisting of four, were put into the lake' 
by the Dutch consul residenti^at Ponta del Gada. The 
reason that the gold fish only afe to‘ be found in the lake 
is, that all^ the lakes having been formed by volcanic 
eruptions couid'have no aboriginal fish, and the gold fish 
being easily imported in globular glasses caused them to 
be preferred to any other. No doubt if other fish could 
be imported with equal facility they would multiply and 
flourish in a similar manner. Indccdvsuch is the nature 
of the water, air, and soil, that exotics of every descrip- 
tion not only raultiply'but improve. In the vale, and 
on the banks of the lakes in particular, the birds sing 
with uncommon powers, and the shruV 'and flowers. 
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instead of bearing the appearance of sickly exotics, 
display their tints with a brilliancy and fragrance which 
shew them congenial to the soil. It is the same with 
living nature. The ox, the ass, and the hog, though 
derived from Hie mi.serabh; breed of Portifgal grow here 
to a stature unknown to any otiier country. As do also 
poultry of every description. Even man undergoes a 
change which is hardly credible. The continental Por- 
tuguese have as msyiy ill qualities as the.se the/r descend- 
ants have good ones. They arc universally un]»olislu:d, 
brutal, and ignorant ; guilty of the iifost tiesfiicabic 
treachery ; cruel J;o a degree ; not sparing even their 
own brother, if his death will turn out any thing tb their 
.advantage. Their lM>die.s meagre, and bailly proportioned, 
their features irregular, and'^heir complexion tawny, 
liooking upon labouf as/ncan and unmanly, they inaktr 
their women and slaves perform all the neces.sary' drudg- 
eries of life. Whereas the exotic Portuj|^<^e, the inha- 

bitants of the island, differ entirely from their ancestors 

• • 

in their persons, tempers, ^nd principle.s. Their bodies 
are dall and well proportioned, their features are niihl 
and regular, their^omplexion inclined to florid. They 
are naturally industrious, and employ themselves ‘daily in 
the hardest labours. They are by uo means unskilful in 
the practical part of agriculture, and a^e acquainted wdth 
several methods of breeding fod noucishing their cattle. 
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which the continental Portuguese are entirely ignorant of. 
— I have said that every exotic improves. I must qualify 
this by a singular fact. No venomous reptile can exist in 
the island. Various experiments and attempts have been 
made to introduce them, but all in vain. The climate 
soon incapacitates them from biting, and after an appear- 
ance of suffocation they shortly shrink up and die. Or 
if they live for any time, their venom loses its malignity, 
and they become inoffensive, and may be handled with- 
out the least dread or hesitation. The horned viper 
from the Brazils, of a nature the most inveterate of all 
vipers, existed in the island about three months, during 
which time, experiments were tried for the purpose of 
ascertaining the degeneracy of his venom. In the first 
instance a chicken died from ijds bite in the space of ten 
minutes, but the time graduaUy ipereased to hours and 
days, till at length the bite ceased to communicate poison, 
and only in^tic-te#i a small w'ound. The American Consul 
also confined some toads in an inclosure in his garden 
at the Furnas, they lived but a short time, and yet, 
before their death, they became as little a nuisance as 
common frogs. — I feel I have fallen in^o a tedious digres- 
sion, but as it naturally arose out of the subject I was 
on, 1 trust that it will i^eet with excuse. 



LETTER XXXII. 


GENBRAt. REMARKS ON THE CLIMATE OF* ST. MI- 
CHAEL’S. 

• 

A TASK, Jightly taken up, is gcneraHy a.s 
lightly laid aside ; or, at least* leinissly perlornicd. I 
did not altcmpl? to open this correspondence, without 
having, a considerable time beforehand, examined the 
•integrity and resolution of mjM^iWn heart ; the two main 
<j^ualifications in a work o^hfs nature. Hence it is, that 
in the topic.s, which ‘are^f the grcatc.st moment, I have 
observed a method which I had planned oijt to myself 

from the beginuing. For thi.s reasolu likewise, in treating 

• • 

of the variou^i subjects, which have fallen under my con- 
sideration, I have endeavoured to preserve the dignity of 
an historical char%<^|ej^ neither yielding to unmanly 
levity, on the one 4iand, nor to an unsociable austerity 
oh the other : neither approving one object, nor con- 
demning aoDther, any farther than I thought was justifi- 
able ui|>on the principles of truth and virtue, and the 
plain notion»><!K?.^omnion sense. * . 
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Such were' the determinations and sentimeiits which 
directed my pen while I gave you an account of my 
excursions round the Island : for 1 should have told you 
that I completed my tour by returning from the Vale of 

4 

the Lakes to Ponto del Gada by the way of the coast, and 
took up my abode once again in the hospitable mansion 
of Mr. Read. 

I have hitherto declined dilating upon the climate, but 
now, with an improved knowledge, aided by the expe- 
rience of so intelligent an observer as Mr. Read, I feel 
myself competent to the undertaking. The climate is 
.so remarkably fine, that those persons who have emi- 
grated from countries where subsistence caii only be 

•% 

obtained by a constant stretch of their faculties, are 
astonished to find that they can maintain life here almost 
without ex^tion, and feel every pleasure of the senses 
lavished with’a'profusion of which they could form no 
idea. With the exception of the winter, which is only 
known by heavy rains which fall between December and 
February, the climate may be §^id^o consist of but one 
season, a summer tempered by sea breezes, and refreshed 
by dews of the most nutritious and prolific quality. As 

f 

the salubrity of the climate and the healthy* and prolific' 
quality of the soil may thus justly be attributed to that 
dew or dense vapour which so abundantly-falls upon the 
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Island when the sun is below the hori;90u, it may be 
proper to form a just understanding of the climate, and 
to enter into a short disquisition on the subject. The 
dew here is not only composed of walry particles, but 
likewise of those valuable, sulphureous, ofly, and saline 
particles which abound in the volcanic* regions, in llie 
vapour of the caldeiras and on the surfa<?!^ of ttie lavatic 
grounds : these, by the power of the solar rays ^re carried 
upon the air and fill that part of it which lic.s nearest to 
the surface of the earth, till the solar lieat begins to remit, 
and allows it to descend, and tjr> "cover, and refresh the 
face of the cartl>in.thcnnanner of falling showers. 'I'hose 
who do not know the nature of dew, may consider the.se 
•ob.servations in the light of a^ld theory. But- 1 would 
ask such, do they not know, ’that in gravel-pits, and in 
high, dry, healthy grounds of a large extent, therti is 
collected hut a small quantity of this vapour, and that 
of a waterv salutar nature, whilst that winch is collected 
about standing waters, 'fens, marshes, and fat bituminous 
grounds, is of a a quite different quality, and not only 
pernicious to veget ation, but very often destructive to 
mankind. I woukl ask again, do they not know that 
some dew that has been collected in a certain paft of tlie 
earth, has sflfforded a liquor by distillation, which struck 
the colours of the raiifbow upon glass, iiot to be effaced 
by friction* ii,Ucaiine lixivium, or aqu^regia : it also 

F F 2 
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burnt <like spirits of wine? I would also ask, do they 
know, that some distilled dew, having been digested with 
a gentle heat for eight days, and then rectified six times 
over, till it was exceedingly subtle, broke three glass vessels 
successively, though it still remained perfectly insipid ? 
The nature of dew then, it must be allowed, differs sur- 
prizingly witli the different seasons of the year, the various 
succession, of meteors, and with the quality of substances 
exposed to the action of the sun which produces it. 
n ence, if the bituminous swamps of the Amazons, abound- 
ing with putrified fish, and other animals, produce a dew 
infectious and destructive to life, it foljov's that the saline 
and pure mineral waters of this island, together with the 
mineral and metalline substances which cover its surface, 
must constitute a dew favorable to vegetation, and an 
atmosphere calculated to prcs^ve , and strengthen the 
principles of animal life. These mineral, aqueous, and 
metalline exhscittvions also account for the uniform warmth, 
of this climate. For the atmosphere is warm in propor- 
tion to the quantity of such exhalations as these as it 
contains. The lungs being the prime agents of all 'the 
functions of the body, and the welfare of the lungs 
depending greatly upon the purity of the matter they 
inhale, the air, then, by which they are surrodnded, must 
be of the utmost importance to heaUh. But air, philoso- 
phically so called, cannot be impure ; of th^fjluid that we 
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breathe, only one fourth or less is air, the remaining 
three parts or more, are composed of the particles which 
float in the air : it is this compound atmosphere, there- 
fore, that is of so much importance, and its healthi- 
ness is governed by the natural circumstances which I 
have just name^ in ray observations on the formation of 
dew. On this alone its purity depends. Tfi^atrabsphere 
of this island is impregnated with siilphureou.«k .saline, 
and metalline particles ; it is conseipiently healthy and 
salubrious. Were it filled with particles of a contrary 
nature, particles derived from ^.stagnated waters and 
putrescent substances, it w'ould deposit unwholesome’ 
damps, and spread pernicious effluvia. In short the state 
of the atmosphere, is governed adventitious circum- 
stances, but particularly by the^ubstances which are ex- 
posed more particularly. toi thesun’seontinued action. The 
bilious fever, that great calamity of America, is produced 
by the .stagnated state of its water* and*Wnl, and the 
cndemical or^epidemic disorders of Lincolnshire and Kssex 
owe their origin to the fens and marshes with which they 
abuuntl. Now, in this islaml there is no one impurity 
which aftects the atmosphere about it, and it possesses 
through its mineral waters and volcanic remains the best 
possible partfoles for the composition of an atmosphere 
proper for animal life. ^From these facts, if there exist 
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no other o^ a stronger nature, let those, who have any 
influence over the lot of their fellow-creatures, remember; 
that no consideration is more worthy of their benevolence 
or of their wisdom than an improvement of the atmosphere 
the plac^ in which they respectively reside. Let 
them believ^ this physical truth : “ from the puddle of 
the be^^r, sickness and death arise to desolate their 
palaces.” That an atmosphere is capable of improvement 
is also strongly proved by the history of Lake Avernus. 
This spot which lies near Baie, in Campania, was famous 
among the ancients for its baneful qualities. In the days 
of Strabo, black, aged groves, stretching their boughs over 
its waters, excluded every ray of wholesome light ; and 
mephitic vapours, ascending from the hot bowels of the 
earth, denied a passage to the upper atmosphere, and 
floated in poisonous mists albng the surface. Here it 
was that superstition, by the hands of Cimmerian priests, 
celebrated orgies to the gods of hell : but the 
sacrilegious axe of Agrippa Brought its forests to the 
ground ; the sluggish waters were disturbed by ships ; 
and the sanctity of Avemus, and i ts destructive effluvia 
vanished together. The once mui&y Avernus is clear 
and serene ; and presents to the gay gondola an alluring 
surface, and rich verdant banks. That there'kre particular 
situations, nevertheless, in the natural disposition of the 
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earthy the atmosphere of which is injurious to anhnal 

life, is not to be denied : but these deleterious atmospheres 

• 

are by no means irremediable. However, as there is 
•nothing deleterious in the position, in the soil, or in the 
waters of this Island, so is its atmospliere the finest in 

ft 

the world, and its climate consequently most pure 
and serene. 



LETTER XXXIII. 


SFFBC'];iS O^NTHE CLIMATE OF ST. MICHAEL’S ON ITS 

INHABITANTS. 

\ 

TO complete my observations on the climate 
of these islands, I shall make a few remarks on national 

r 

genius, and the physic&l effect of climate on the people 

# , f 

I now record. 

Genius of any kindSc^ot peculiar to any parallel bf 
latitude ; whatever inay have been the opinion of spe- 
culative writers. Not only the Antipodes but the 
Antiscii of our globe may be as dissimilar a.s the inha- 
bitants of the Tropics and Pplar Circles. But it is yet 
unsettled, how far the minds of a people- may be affected 
by climate. Some attribute all in all to it. Others 
deny that it any wise opera te s on^^ ie intellect. Autho- 
rities are strong on both sides ; however the truth most 
probably lies between. For, though it must be allowed 
that moral causes are of the ^greatest weight over the 
human intellect, yet to deny the co-operation bf nature 
would be as criminal as unphilosophical. 
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The Portuguese of these islands differ. not mote inihe 

strength and colour of their bodks, than they do in thib 
turn and complexion of their imnds.< And. that the 
different forms of their minds depend on thevcoi^ura- 
tion of their organs we can no more doubts thaif^. that 
this organization is varied by the climates : as we hnow 
not how spirit acts upon matter, so neither cah we tell 
how matter affects spirit. In fewer words, ^ the dif- 
ference is not in latitude, it iexists solely in a good or 
bad climate ; in a pure, or in an impure atmosphere. 
The bad atmosphere of a grept* portion of Portugal 
enCivates the mind as well as the body ; and dissiplates 
that fire of imagination necessary for invention. In 
Portugal, therefore, they are not^capable of tliat tedious 
study and intense application^ which produce the works 
of art both liberal .and mechanical. It is only in 
healthy climates that we* are to expect the arts and 
handicrafts in the highest perfection* From the parallel, 

then, which I have drawn bet«'een these islanders and 

• • 

the continental Portuguese, the truth of the matter 
seems to be this, geii|da depends on the animal spirits, 
and fine texture organs : and that both are infla- 

eiteed by soil, food, air, and heat, is most certain. I 
know nothidg more absurd than to estimate the variatipA 
bf,gen>ttft by the de^^s on the mcridi^i. For climate 
itself does «ipt 4epend on mere dktttnoe the line : 

o G 
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the nature of the soil, the minerals an4 metals it is 
lined with, the contiguity to lakes and seas, the intei^r 
position of woods and mountains, make strange and 
considerable alterations. I have shewn what the draining 
of marshes did in Italy and England ; and the cutting 
down of wood in America. So that latitude is but one 
of those ma'^ ratios which compose the momentum of 


climate. ^ The merit of the climate of the Azores, there^ 
fore, resides in the purity of its atmosphere, and that 


purity is to be attributed, as I liave just observed, to 
the nature o^ the soil, to the minerals and metals with 


which it abounds, to ihe living lakes with which it is 
adorned', and to the sea which washes its shores. — And 
what are the physical effects of so benign a climate ? 
The effects are manifest \n the personal superiority of ' 
the people, and in the astonishing improved condition 
of every animal that has at 'any time been introduced. 
Instead of degenerating in size and temjier, the breed of 
every imported beast improves to an extraordinary 
degree both in spirit and bulk. Such is the physical 
effect of this happy climate. Its effect on the genius 
is not so easy to determine. Geniua is of such a subtle 
and fugitive nature, that it is difficult, if not impossible 
to fix it ; we can arrange it under no generdl law : there 
is no principle we can assume that will not fiiil ns. , If 
we assign warmth of cliihate, we shall soon it neces- 
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ces^aiy to change our minds* if it is considered thaf the 

. n 

greatest geniuses have been born under the most lowering 
skies. 1 would assign it to purity of climate, and oh 
the principle that it strengthens the mind as^w^^H as tl^e 
body, and serves to create that fire of imaginatibh Vhich 
is necessary for invention, and which produoes the a^rks 
of art, of genius, and of taste . 

» 

In this light the idhabitants of these islands ought to 
be celebrated for inventive capacity and^ intellectual 
endowments. For, what people* of the earth are blest 
with such a climdte* as \hese ? I before said that mere 
physical causes are not sufficient, and that moral causes 
Kave great weight upon the intellects of man. It was 

I f ^ 

not mere physical causes that wrought such contrary 
effects upon the adjoining countries of Attica and Boeotia, 
as to render the Thebans gross, heavy, and stupid, but 
the Athenians, quick, lively, and ap'prehensive. Espe-^ 
ciatly when 4t. is considered that Boeotia was one of the 
best parts, and Attica the very worst of all Greece. 
Besides, Boeotia waa originally the most noted part of 
Greece for genius, * it was therefore made the seat of 
Apollo and the Muses. Cadmus was the inventor of 
■ letters, and if we are forced to ‘doubt the country of 
Hcftne^ yet we are certain timt it wajr Boeotia gave 
birth io Pindar; not to mention Plutdrch and others 

G G a 
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inferior to fiim. Nor was it the influence of air or 
climate, that made that striking contrast between the 
Attick and Laconic genius. No, it was the meek and 
rigid spirits^ of Solon and Lycurgus, that infused into 
one of these republics the love of simplicity, war, and 
agriculture ;*J?ut into the other politeness, learning, and 
the arts. It is well known that the Lydians were the most 
warlike Vace in Asia, till they were subdued by Cyrus. 
It was not, therefore, the change oT climate, that ren- 
dered them effeminate and pusillanimous. No, it was 
their conqueror who corrupted their manners, in order 
to rivet their chains ! In shoft, such is the force of 
moral agency on the mind, that it has hindered the 
inhabitants of these islands, notwithstanding the un- 

Vs ^ 

questionable purity and benignity of their climate from 
rising out of the oblivious pool of a rude and primitive 
ignorance. Governed by a political as well as a reli- 
gious intolerance, they are compelled to be content with 
being the abject and contented subjects r>f mockeiy or 
inal-treatment, as it suits the humour of the different 
governors who are placed over them. But if the* same 
people had, in such a climate, the liberty and the means 
of developing their natural capacities and their powers ; 
if they had a constitdtion free, a religion pure, and a 
prerogative limited ; if they had the privilege of a 
people allowed 'all the aliment propef foi personal or 
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professional ambition, and accorded the fair play which 
nature, humanity ,i» and just policy, should allow tliem, 
then would genius arrive amongst them, and cast off 
that slough of barbarism which the bigoted church and 
the tyrannic government prefer to a smooth, hiir, and 
florid civilization. 1 have said before, and,, as it relates 
to the happiness of mankind in general, it cahnot be 
too frequently repeated, however fine the climate of a 
country may be, it *is contrary to the nature of things 
and to human nature, that either genius or speculatio^i 
can ever fix their choice upon a. land where there is no 
religious tolerance-*- n<t political liberty, and, of con- 
sequence, no personal security ; where virtue, talent, 
find property, are annually expatriated ; where all the 
regular distinctions of rank ifi society are resolved into 
priesthood and military and where the compelling 
power draws every thing of use or ornament, in the 

country, to the centml point of a distant ^empire. 

• • 

• • 

After this general description; and these general ob- 
servalions, it may be necessary to investigate into the 
leading manners and principles of these islands. To 
delineate these manners and principles without kggra- 
vdtion or weakness, to unravel their eflects on the public 
welfare, and to trace them to their real. 'though distant 
sources, is indeed a task of eq^l difficulty and import- 
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ance. However, in doing this, he will be much mis* 
taken, who expects to And in me a veis of undistinguish- 
ing and licentious satire. To rail at a country at large, 
can serve no good purpose, and generally arises from- a 
want of knowledge or a want of honesty. There never 
was a country that had not virtues and vices peculiar 
to itself: and in some respects, perhaps, there is no 
time nor country delivered down to us in story, in 
which a wise man would so muchHvish to have lived, 
as in the Azores, which I now describe. 



LETTER XXXIV. 


MANNERS AND PRINCIPLES OF THE INHARITANT8 OF 

ST. MICHAEL^S. 

HITHERTO 1 have done little more than 
delineate the general and physical features of this islaiui/.' 
I must now assume a severer t9iie, and delineate the 
ruling manners and prineiples of its inhabitants. 

• Most writers who have attempted to prove the efficacy 
\)f principle, have supposed if to be the great and uni- 
versal fountain of manners: those who have espoused 
the opposite system, observing the theory to be at 
variance with fact, liave rashly concluded that principle 
is void of all real influ'encc. The truth seems to be 
between these two contrary opinions. Because, in 
general, principles cannot be the fountain of manners, in 
as much as manners,, in general, precede principles : that 
is, ‘in our progress from infancy, habits of acting arc 
prior to habfts of thinking. But here it is otherwise ; 
cerfj^n ^principles are Were early and deeply ingrafted in 
the mind, which ^ow up with, and direct t^e manners of 
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the 'people. • The principles, then, here to be estimated, 
are such only as tend to counterw||P^ the selfish pas- 
sions. These are, the principle of I'eligion, the principle 
of honor, and the principle of public spirit. The first of 
these, has the Deity for its object ; the .second, the 
applause o:^ men ; the third, the approbation of one’s 
own heart. Let us examine the present induence of 
these several principles, and then we can form a correct 
opinion of the manners of the Azores. 

\ 

The bad effects of the religion of this people, may be 

reduced under three general heads : . a .consummate igno- 

ranee ; a total negligence of virtue ; and an unsociable 

pride and arrogance. The soul of a catholic being 

directed entirely by his priest, whom he mistakes for a 

heavenly minister, has no thirst for instruction, no feeling 

« 

of the sentiment of humanity, no leisure to concern itself 

in the affairs' ^ men. In this manner the catholic 

( 

irnagiucs he amply atones for his ignorance and con- 
tempt of mankind, by an affected, insincere, humility 

towards his confessor, and towards God. In order to 

* 

sijew his spiritual humility, he gives np his understanding 
at once, ^d divests himself of every faculty, which the 
author of all beings did actually give him to' be improved, 
and not to be destroyed. If he had^the reflection to 
know his own heart, he would discern t.his.,farce of hum- 
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bling himself so exceedingly to iw the height*of spiriitlal 
pride : for, he preAies all the while, that, having gainpd 
the priest, he has gained God Almighty to himself, and 
that the extravagance of the most vain wish shall be 
gratified. 

% 

This being the state of religidus principle, let us now 
examine how it fares with the principle of honor. *By this 
1 mean the desire of feftne, or the applause of men, directed 
to the end of public happiness. Now this gr^at ambitioid 
vrhich, in other times and nations has wrought stmh 
wonderful effects,* is ndt to be found ambngst these 
islands. It is the pride of religion, the pride of fortune, 
tlfe pride of family, that have assumed their empire over 
the Azores, and levelled ambition with the dirt. The 
honest pride of virtue is no.morc ; or, where it happens 
to exist, is overwhelmed by religious vanities. The 
principle of honor, is either lost, or* b^^ly corrupted. 
There is no generous thirst of praise left in the people. 
Their ambitions are trifling and unmanly as the religion 
which *has undermine it. Religious zeal and worldly 
fortune are the sole* fountains from which they desire to 
draw respect to themselves, or applause from otners : 
they aspire to folly, and are profldT of noeanness : thill 
the *priMj^ of h6hor*is perverted, an1| dwibdldl 
uilmaniy vanity': ' 




H H 
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Can it be imagined that, amidst this general defect of 
religion and honor, the great comprdBfensive principle of 
public spirit, can gain a place in their breasts ? That 
mighty principle, so often feigned, so seldom possessed ; 
which requires the united force of upright manners, 
generous religion, and unfeigned honor, to support it. 
What strength of thought or conscious merit can there 
be in bigotted minds, sufficient to elevate them to this 
principle, whose object is, the gefneral happiness of a 
people? To speak, therefore, without flattery, this 
principle is, perhaps, . less felt among them than even 

I 

those of religion; and true honof. So infatuated are they 
in their contempt of this powerful principle., that they 
are ignorant of the very name of cohntry, and know fio 
dominion beyond the sphere of their priests. So little 
are they accustomed to go, or even to think, beyond the 
beaten track of private interest, in all things that regard 
their country he who merely doer his duty, in any 
conspicuous station, » looked on as a prodigy of public 

virtue. 

* 

Domestic affections are also extinguished. There are 
no kind fhthers ; the convents are filled with daughters 
who shoulff have Ibebn the ornament of their fathers’ 
house.' l^ibere are no kind husbands: the \frives are 
treated as slkvcfs, and seldom dine at th^ir masters’ board. 
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There Rre no affectionate children ; the parents ex;clude 
the children fro^illll^heir presence, and turn tliem over to 
the control of churchmen and monks. It is not aflirtni^ 
or implied, in this general review, that every individual 
has assumed the garb and character 1 lierc describe. As 
in liberal countries some will be bigotted ; so, in bigotted 
placed, the liberal character will sometimes be found. 
As in times of principle, some will be void of principle ; 
so, in times when ^irinciple is derided, in some superior 


minds principle will be found. But from the general 
combination of manners and principles, in every period 


of time, will always nesult one ruling and predomhiant 
character ; as from a confused inultitude of different 


•voices, results one general murmur, and strikes the distant 
ear ; or from a field covered with flocks, herds, or armies. 


though various in themselves, results one general and 
perni^.nent colour, and strikes the distant eye. 


But is it not obviods'how weak must be the natural 


capacity of that people, whose leading membmrs should, 
in general, be formed on such a model as I have 
described ? Whep instead of a general application to 
books, instead of investigating the great principles of 

' A, 

legislation, the genius of their national constitution, or its 
. r^lati^s and dependencies on that of others, the great 
examples ^d of histor]f, the miixims of generous 

H H 2 
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and upright policy, and the severer truths of philosophy ; 

when instead of these they should seld^ rise in political 
study higher than the knowledge of the contributions 
proper to pay to their prince ; instead of history, be only 
reRd in the accounts of Anthonio and a whole rabble of 

saints ; instead of legislation to be read only in the papal 

■ 

code ; instead of philosophy, to be read only In an 
intolerant religion ; instead of manly and upright man- 
ners, to be read only in bigotry, superstition, and en- 
thusiasm. When this is the ruling system, what must 
be Wpected from such .established ignorance, but errors 
in the first concoction. It is ,not to,, be understood, 
notwithstanding, that the manners and principles of the 
common people find a place in this account. For though, 
the sum total of a nation’s Jiappine.ss must arise, and be 
estimated from the manners and principles of the whole ; 
yet the manners and principles' of those who lead, not of 
those who are led^ pf those who govern, not of those 
who are governed ; of those, in short, who make laws, 
or execute them, will ever, determine the strength or 
weakness, and, therefore, the continuance or dissolution 
of a state. For the blind force or weight of an ungo- 
verned multitude, can have no steady or rational effect, 
unless sbme leading min4 rouse it into action, and point it 
to its proper end : without, this, it* is either a brutp, and. 
fandom bolt, or a lifeless ball sleeping in a^cannon : it 
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depends on some superior intelligence, to* give it Imth 
impulse and diredfon. 

•Indeed, were these islanders, cn masse,^ remarkably 
corrupt, they might probably make a part of this esti- 
mate: but in most of those important circumstances 

^ * 

to which this estimate refers, the islanders in general 

are much more irreproachable than their superiors in 

station ; especially if we except the lower ranks of those . 

who live in the towns. I thought it, therefore, uniii^- 

cessary to mark the character •of their principles^ or 

manners, unless ^here ffiey appeared evidently poiiioned 

by the example, or other influence, of the higher ranks 

» 

ill life. And yet, I might have described them in two 
’ words : they are an ignorant yet inoifeiisive people : 
a people who only want ^ome leading minds to rouse 
them into action, and point them to their proper end ; 
or, rather, as I haye jUst said, like a'lifSIess ball slipping, 
in the cannon, they only want some superior intelligence, 

to give them both impulse and dfrection. 

• , ' ' . 

% 

I write on the Subject of manners and principles ip 
geheriil terims, my object being to describe a people, no]t 
to satirize individuals ; to mark the general colour ohd 
coftipli^idn, hot to aggravate tj« tipts orpartici|iar per- 
sons, by thifiwilf^^hefe respective features into one dark 
shade of merited horror. 



LETTER XXXV. 


VISIT TO THBt., CONVENT OF ESPERANZA.^ 

I fear it is not enough^ to have shewn the 
g4^neral defect of principle and ruling manners : to obtain 
a full view of the subject, it is a necessary though a 
disagreeable task, to trace some*instanCes of their efiects 
upon individual conduct. 

I 

An instance of this kind, proper for example, occurred 

0 

to me the other day on a visit which I made on my 

« 

return from the excursion I made round the Island. 
The visit which*Tinade was to the convent of Esperanza-: 
I was accompanied by a friend from Lisbon, and as we 
went for the express *pui^ose of seeing two sisters to 
whom I had formerly been introduced, but who* were 
unacquainted with my friend, I had* to go through the 
formality of obtaining an audience by knocking at a 
little box which toms 6n a pivot at one of the doors, and 
which is attended by the nun who may happen to be at 
itin her turn of 'daty^ I asked' for nay two friends by 
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name, and begged my respects to the lady* abbess, *wtth 

a request for permission to see my friends, if it did not 

•> 

intrude on any particular duties then pa.ssiug in the 
convent. The nun returned with a smile of approbation, 
and,, directing us to a partmular porch avoided us an 
opportunity of conversing with the two lovely sisters ; 
but, through an iron grates for tliat is the utmost limit 
of their indulgence, and the greatest boundary of their 
social happiness. 

The little , transport of pleasure which they hai|il 
expressed as soton* as*\hey beheld me, after I liad 
been so long absent from Ponto del Gada, did not exist 
hny length of time : a something like a foul and ugly 
* fiend recollection conjured up*in their biaiii, to rip open 
their sorrows afresh,* and to blast, with its pestiferous 
breath, all the fair flowers of visionary happiness which 
sanguine youth Ji%d presented to tlidtn^jjrfeviously to their 
taking the yejty aud assuming a life of unmingled despair 
iwid bitteruens. Ever and anon db they cast their eye on 
me, on me to whpm they hod often related all their 
sorrows, I could delineate a melancholy alteration in 
tfieir appearance. Their form worn thin, and their 
.coanteaaifee overspread wiUi a palcmess which rivalled 
deatb'-^himgry.vConroding despair had ^nquett^ on the 
roses that bteoBoed »qii their soft cheekif, qnd left behiiid 
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the traces ' its niiuHklng hand )iad imprinted ; the swoln 
eye, surchaiqged with tears/tbat seemed prepared iGlMiiat 
forth, and course their ready way down the cheek ; the 
hati^stifled sob, and the quick heaves of the' bosom; all 

* i 

gave tokens of minds woe-fraught and wounded by 
calamity ; whilst the pent up turbulence of their grief 
sought to vent itself in exchtmations, and, with a wish to 
conceal it from observation, contended for the mastery. 
They endeavoured, however, to regain that outward form 
of^composoro' which the sight of a stranger with me, and 
the quick sense they*., knew I cntm*tained of their 
condition, had moved them fronf; teaeehnng their counte- 
lum^ to wear the siemblance of a calm serenity they 
were far from feeling. They strove to still the agitation 
of their grief-charged soul ; and in some sort succeeded. 
They locdced the picture of depressive melancholy, cahati 
and patiently resigned to meet it8*%te. They sat down 
close by the grafS^i the Instre of their $ne eyes dimmed, 
and pointed downward in fearful dignity, dt momentarily 
raised to cast a mournfhl look, and then again turned t# 
their fetrmer ^tion with a deCpHSetched sigh. 'This 
excess of^oenaibilily Mathis moment was owing to "a 
citmtiifetanoo. whie^ f w^ omit mentioniiig till I' make 
you acqUaintod ihC t#hble of the stor]r of theae 
i»terestito|pstojBieii. ‘Aii#tk4%ii^lbry taices its dblourkig 
fifdm the nilheg*flMffXtfer^«M^^|hrin^ island. 



• • 

its. iotroduction, here canaot be balled a , niiaplftCfidl 

di^essiou. .• « ' ? 

« 

’K, -■" r • . r ’ 

/rbese two sisters are the daughters of one of the 
lading men of this place:: of a man who was left a 
widower an an early stage of life, >and who continued 
unmarl^ied merely for their sahes, and for the sake of a 
son of . whom, he was. also passionately fond. Following, 
however, the custom of tlie Portuguese, he placed his 
two daughters in the quality of novitiates in a convent, 
and put the conduct , of his son’s education into the hands 
of an indolent, •ignorant, and bigottedr priest, it'be 
daughters answered to his cares by the quickest improve- 
ments of the mind ; and the lustre of their beauty was 
* indescribable. Unhappily,*Uie partiality of their doating 
paireot, for he often had them to his home, and daily 
visited them, and the* universal adoration paid to their 
persons by the, nuinefous visitors* te the Es[)eraiiKa, 
intoxicated ^t^ minds* of the young^^and thoughtless 
novitiates, ^d made them . lefote, with unbecoming 
disdain, many hono|able of£ers< of marriage, made, as is 
^e. custom, to... the,. Either, during the period of their 
uowitu^. Yet the fo|r sisters had laisGeptible EeaitSi 
suid, tuuidi affected by the siteot ac^ mysterious 



at,,the sou^ a^ oppm^l^^aea o|.antici- 
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pating thf;ir' evexy thought, and preventing evcuy wish. 
Gratitude inclined their heart to love such strangers, and 
they involuntarily confessed the purity of their passion to 
those to whom they owed so many attentions and favors. 
The strangers breathed a still more ardent expression of 
passion, and jswore to engagements of perpetual constancy, 
fidelity, and secrecy .r— For some time every scen^ was a 
scene of happiness ; and finally a day was fixed when the 
vigilance of the mother abbess was to be eluded, and 
when the favored lovers were to Iw; at the feet of their 

V 

mistresses, and exult in their success. The very place 
wai appoin^i^ a>>sd a priest provided to perform those 
cites which ^'^ould alone overcome the fears and the 
scruples of these lovely maids. 

The plan well arranged, and prosperously executed, 
the two sisters left the convent in, disguise, and under tile 
con<|iuct of the feijlh^l pa^re, ,the^‘firiendvq£^tiieiwfinfaoi^ 
they ^ppioache^^he i^fural'' altar where tl^y were to be 
united by the sacred ties to the . most amiabie of 

mem But lovers, had^ot strived. .':9yhad 

a c^el inci4ent! they. wilJU pot defayta^momeiib 

to % the^ wings of 1(2?^ to such adorable mietressCs. 
Surely t^^mufth^iiii{i|^ut to, conclude the ceYemony 

|hi|t'hever..can.]^too^cl06el^^ 

foiyned. 



• » 

"'Wotaeii, nitiefi >fi love, are |)«rhaps mo^ paasionkfl^j 
more^' delicately sensible to its' soft influence than meft. 
'nve street sisters could alledge no reason for the absence 
of. the two fiiends. What reasons, ind^d, could be urged 
to hearts so replete with the tender passion ? They gave 
way to complaints, and to all the alarkns tliat fancy could 
suggest; They saw they were alive only to the pain 6f 
living tom flrom the objects that were flir dearei'to tHem 
than themselves. And these were their feelings — and 
this the conduct of genuine love. , / 

But it was impossible to proceed with the cerefi|on3^. 
'Mie lovers, however, could not be long absent : their 
susceptible hearts would consult the little decorum of 
* the sex, and shew the impropriety of not being prompt 
and impatient. In minds ^uncomipted by refinement, 
love assumes the chaiacter, the noble pride of virtue ;* 
and it feels a degr^ of self-complacdhcy, it glories in its 
transports. . T^e two sisters hesitated^; not to tament 
openly a delay, which’ was, howevisir, to be of such shol^t 
duration. Bat theliours of absence are y^rs — are ages 
of torture to those*who are truly in love. In the mesh 
tkfte the attendant priest endeavoured to soothe, ' to 
relieve them worn this cruel state bf agitati<m ahd terror. 
He*exylkuired‘ toe trahs|iortl^ ^ their witen th^ 
gained his oebsi^ • to tohr Uf^, alid^fitdii^*hidi»eiit to 

I I 2 
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moment he 'fixed the time of their arrival and the 
commencement of their felicity. > 

. It may be supposed that the two sisters, in proportion 
to the pleasure they derived from these assurances of the 
reverend father, anticipated the happy instant, and that 
their eyes were perpetually directed to the road through 
which tlfeir beloved was to proceed. At the least noise, 

* it is them ! it is them P They had wings ; they flew ; 
w^th impatient eyes they looked around. ‘ Where are 
they ? Holy father where are they ? Where ! Where ! 
are they ?’ An old servant at l^gtlvart'ives, with a deep 
sorrow visible in his face. * Senoras, it is my duty to’ 
— ‘ What ! are they not come, Senor ? What have they 
changed their minds ? Do they cease to love us ? Do 
they refuse ? Are they afraid of “Our father’s power ?” 

‘ Oh ! senoras, arm yourselves with courage, your lovers 
are not capable of stich dishonorable f^onduct, but your 
father’s jealousy has been excited, and his power is riot 
now to be feared, it is already employed. He discovered 
the intentions of my young masters, and to frustrate 
them he has obtained an order from the governor to seize 
their persons, put them on board ship, and exile them 

I 

for ever' from the Azofes.’ ■ At these words the old man' 
burst into tears^ The two sisters remained speechless 
and immoveabl€» and the faithful padre appeared like 
one stunned with thunder or stupified by blows. 



• • 

In thi« dreadful state, without a single remedy for^iu^ 

affliction, or a means of mitigating such hopeless woe, 

the father arrived. His countenance wore ihe symptoms 
« 

of a ferocious displeasure, and. he ordered the poor 
victims into his carriage with a malicious frown. 

1 i^lly cannot proceed with this story at ihe*presen^, 
I shall resume it shortly, and 1 ..shall omit no circum> 
stance of it which^marks the manners and principles of 
the times. 



LETTER XXXVI. 


VISIT TO THE CONVENT OF ESPEBANZA COKTiaBED. 

IT requires but a stnaiji portion of sagacity 
to comprehend, that the father of tlie two amiable 
suiferers, who were the subject of my last letter, lost 
not .a moment in restoring them to. the convent of 
Espe'ranza, and this, with the fixed determination of 
compelling them to take the veil, notwithstanding the 
repugnance he knew them always manifest to this act of 
delusive faith whenever they saw any of their unfortunate 
sisters become its victim. 

■j 

With an iiijunction on the abbess to prepare his. 
daughters for the &tal .ceremony winch was to separate 
them from the world for ever, the father left them ^ lei^ 

■ ■ ' ' <t ' 

them with the .measure of their woes full and running 
over. The .sweet comforter of grief-wounded minds, 
angel-focmed hope, too, had spread its aiiy pinions, 
left them forlorn wi’etcbe^, d^|^ to all the world,^ ' 
out imy prosTCct consolation tq.^^he 
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brain : detracted with many troubles, affd seeing Ho 
coiteluAion to their woes, save in death’s cold arms : 
no friendly ray of far distant happiness to break in upon 
their gloomy reflections ; but all was dreary and cOm- 

i 

fortless. Their father inexorable: their lovers exiled. 
Cut off, like an offending part, from all they loved in 
the wol'ld, and doomed to pass thehr life in sorr^, and 
in a convent from which their sotd shrunk with horror, 
as firmn the dwellin^of sin and tyranny. 

In bosoms so gentle, however,, 'the father calculated 
upon finding a shaken fortitude *, ’ but he vras mistaken ; 
for they answered all his solicitations to take the veil 
with prayers, with intreaties for their return to liberty, 
* to their home, and to a father's and a brother’s society. 
When the father finding the vanity of persuasion, he 
had recourse to threats, and vowed that their lives 
would be endangered’ by their hesitating at the awful 
moment, wheiv they were to pass an irrevocable sentence 
on themselves, and on their lovers' for ever ! The awful 
moment at length arrived^ With eyes downcast, and 
blobming cheeks blushing like the lovely rose, they 
approached the altar. The audience watched, enanmured 
over them, beheld their fascinating feature glow with 
ineffiibJbs^swectiieSs, saw their enchanting bosmns heave, 
and helHrd tmenr murmur out protestatiqns of eternal 
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love; of unshaken and inviolable fidelity to the lovers 
from whom they were torn, and of aversion to the veil 
which might be forced upon them, but which they would 
never accept. 

Vows so unexpected as these, vows of eternal love to 
man instead of an entire resignation to God, i^re re- 
ceived by the spectators with astonishment, and answered 
in an incoherent strain of rapture and abhorrence. 
Would that this rapture had raised in the heart of those 
advocates the sentiments I now feel. Would that it had 
urged them to take advantage *^f that blessed moment, 
and to have rescued the beauteous sufferers from the 
altar on which they were about to be sacrificed. But 
no effort was made in their behalf. And the noble 
spirit which animated them in the first instance, being 
nearly exhausted in their gentle bosoms, the fatber^s 
party gained the v, preponderance, and the ceremony was 
performed amidst frantic shrieks, and violent vociferar 
tions. At the conclusion of this hellish scene, the 
poor victims remained sunk in vroe unutterable, nor 
was it for some time that they could.be ihade sensible to 
all that had passed. 

•• 

To account for the monsUou^’ part which the fftther 
Acted in this tragical affair, it is necessary«,jto acquaint 
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you« .thal,be wm hurried oa >y more thaa^one, 

before iie arrived at such a b^ht of complicated 
Besides a jealousy for the honour of Ids bouse, he was 
ui|der the domination of the ruling manners and prui- 
ciples of his country ; he was under the arbitrary go- 
vernment of avarice and ambition. . Ap avarice which 
pointed out the . profit of disposing., of his dnoghtprs. 
without, a dowry, and. an ambition which promised 
every dignity and Imnour, if the dowry, so saved, were 
to be lavished on the care and e^ablishpient of his only 
son. It was thus that avarice an^ombifion operated on 
the degraded mind,* and* blunted feelii^ of the father, 

t 

It was thus that he was tempted to turn a deaf ear to 
the pleadings of nature, and the praym of these tender 
daughters of misfortune, in order that his son might live 
in 'gilded luxury, and. transmit his name and bis wealth 
to an astonished and applausive posterity. Under such 
impressions it sj^y well, be presumed, .that eveiy m^^^^ns 
were employed for realizing those golden views, and for 
making this much adored son a 'perfect prodigy. He 
was sent to Lisbon, ,and fimm thence to Madrid ; where 
be was enabled to frequent the halls of science and lite- 
rature, mid the circles of fashion and opulence, aChd to 
acquire all those distinctions which so essentially con- 
tribiite^^o of lifo, and fo thcfimie of one 
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intended to 1^;rst upon the world, as a genius of the first 
water. , . , 

In the mean time the tvto sisters were wasting their 
days in tender and agonizing solicitude. But the lovers, 
of whom BQthing lias b^n said for a length of time, 
were not consuming their ^me in effeminate or ungrateful 
inactivity. No> tliey were zealously employed in expe^ 
diepts to repel the stroke of the fitther, and these expe- 
dients were such as youth and innocence might witness 
the performance of ' piiblushing and uncontaminated. 
Having procured evidence front their English frimsds 
in this place, that the two sisters were dragged to the 
altar, and compelled to take the veil through a con«- 
spiracy entered into betilreeh the abbess and tlie father, ' 
they repaired to Lisbon, and there prevailed on the 
English minister to lay the whole heart-rending scene 
before tlie Prince .Rvtgent of Portugal. .The impassioned 
eye of the prince soon inured the beams of, indignation 
smd just resentment atid contempt upon the conduct 
the auUiors. of the sisters’ calamitif^s. An enqui^ was 
instituted by his imtouctp^piKis, and Sd>ol^ kiw, foiindding 
violence of any description to be used in. the cermaony 
of taking the veil, was caHed into action, revised, mod 
'prmnu^ted^^ tbroMi^ 'Portuguese pravinBes. 
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N<tvertliel«te, bsfbre the enquiry wis miudb at the*d#il» 
vent of the Csperanzaa by the prince’s cominissiotieiit, 
he and his court were removed to the Brazils, and the 
suffering sisters lost by this unexpected event all the 
advantages which they otherwise votdd have reaped 
fnnn his acknowledged justice, clemency, 'and benevw- 
Icnce.^ During tins period it was, that I became intimate 
with these lovely women. And the expression* of plea- 
sure ‘ they maxiifest<9d at seeing me on this present visit, 
is to be attributed to the part T trmk to effectuate their 
happiness and freedom. I also, hbtained, through tibe 
means of my friend, Sfr. Bead,* an introduction t/ the 
jBstber. i did this on the principle, that, although it is 
hot in our power to rectify what is notoriously amiss in 

• • i 

the make and constitution of our bodies ; still the affec- 

tions of the mind are very much at our own disposal ; 

and may be brought under the guidance of reason : so 

that a disposition, not ao happily cdbstitiited by nature, 

may be disciidined into regularity, for there is a cure in 

philosophy ^ov moat disorders in Ihe soul. And, on 

the cimtcary, the best constituted mind, may, through 

ileglect or by indutging a fiMrotite passion become mon- 
• • 
stroUs, by ds^ees. 

Penons wfm iutt eonvermnt in book; traovls, mu) 

o 

those whoseNmiiosity or affsirs have csbxied them into 

K K 2 
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remote countries^ masy observe, with me, that human 
passions play with greater vehemence, in general, 
amongst an untutored people, than amongst the inha- 
bitants of more civilized nations : which shews the force 
of discipline. Where nature remains without culture, 
she grows wild and luxuriant ; whereas, in the regions 
where knowledge flourishes, she is modelled ail^ em- 
bellished* by the care of philosophers ; who may be 
termed the guardians of the soul.*' Nevertheless, as 
amongst tlie unlettered, the more enormous vices of 
life always shoot up id full vigour, so likewise sometimes 
a manly virtue rises, even to exUravagsfnce, in an ubEIiI- 
tivated heart; a virtue, however, rather astonishing, 
than useful to society. These reflections you must 
permit to be excusable when I inform you they sprang 
from my acquaintance with t}ie father of my two charm- 
ing nuns. I had not long to converse with him before 
I discovered a famt** tendency in his heart towards libe- 

t 9 • 

rality. This encouraged me to proceech and, after 

gaining his confidence, by not appearing tp lay any 

restraint upon his affections, or psresuming to dictate 

which was most commendable, his love for his son, or 

his aversion to his daughters, I. brought his avarice a^nd 

his ambition to yield to his judgment and to his heart, 

and 1 was often made happy ‘to bear him coufeni, with 

« 

the broken spirit of a contrite father, • whw had blasted 
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the‘'£blictty of his children’s days, that, by a coifhquy 
management, he might have {treserved his own peace of 
mind, and made his daughten prove the ornament, and 
the comfort of has Ufe. 1 was the more proud to hour 
such declan^pns, because they convinced me of what I 
long suspected, that our minds are furnished with* a 
certaiA set of alEections, which are not only the tokens 
of our humanity, but likewise requisite to the perfection 
of our nature : and whoever attentively considers man- 
kind in general, will find the same train of desires and 
affections in the heart of one mkn, as there is in the 
hiirt of another. * Btff 1 must leave you to mqfalise 
these reflections. In my next 1 shall liasten to finish 
*thi8 tedious story. 



LETTER XXXVII. 


STORY OF THE NUNS OF ESPEHANZA CONTINUED. 

WHILE I was emplox^ed in gaining the 
confidence of the father of my two friends, and in seizii^ 
every precious occasion of rectifying his judgment, and 
directing his affections to tliose, objecj^s which wei;||^o 
dear ‘to my heart, 1 was happy to find, that he liad 
another spring of action, besides that of nature and 
conviction, and from whidii I derived the most powerful ' 
aid. His son had been guilty of uncommon irregularities, 
had overdrawn his credit seWal times, and was often 
hurried into the commission of the most exorbitant vices. 

«. ft 

But these a fond parent looked by, and for a length of 

time love triumphed over reason and resentment. But. 

( 

this time had its termination. At ^the period 1 •^have 
spoken of my connection with the f9.ther, this son had 
become infamous for all manner of vices. He went into 
the arihy and was turned out for a cowafd. After n 
hundred tricks at the gaming tables, he got chftstii^ed 
for a cheat, I{e,was twice condemned fo{«,rapes, and 
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pardoned. » And to avoid imprisonment for some other 

offence be returned to the Azores, wlicre lie framed a 

plot for the assassination of his lather, in order to fiave 

the premature disposition of Ills possessions. This 

• • 

atrocious pl^t discovered, he fled back to Portugal, 
where he leam an unmingled life of abandoned profligacy, 
stall eiMeavouring to extort money from his fkther by 
denouncing vengeance of the deepest dye should he be 
refused. 1 know the son m'oII. lie is a wretch who, 
with an indefatigable constancy and inimitable uniforniity 
of life, persists, in spite of law. «nd infirmities, in tlie 
pr^ice of every* human vice, excepting that of hypo-> 
crasy : his matchless impudence exempting him from 
that. Nor is he more singular in the undeviating pravity 
of his manners, than successfuf in sustaining life. For, 
without trade or profession, without trust of public 
money, he lives at the most exorbitant rate. He is, 
perhaps, - the onjy^ pel^on of his time, who can cheat 
without the ;nask of hottesty ; retain bis primaeval mean* 
ness when possessed of nearly aH his father’s revenues ; 
and, though daily deserving the gibbet for what he did, 
is at length exiled far what he could not do. Oh, indig- 
nant reader ! think not his life useless to mankind ; 
Providence connives at the execrable designs, to give to 
after ages a conspicuous proof and example of haw small 
estimatioa aae exorlMtant wealtfi and powerful friends, in 
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the sight of* God, by his bestowing them on the most 
worthless of all mankind. 

There are few traverses in life which a prudent m^n 
may not turn to his advantage. This conduct of the son 
inspired the* father with a manly tenderness, natural to 
an honest mind, towards his daughters, and brought him 
to the resolution of visiting them at the convent, and of 
taking such steps as would effectually restore them to 
freedom, and unite them to the amiable objects of their 

n * 

desires. With all the .ardour, as I have just observed, 
com^mon to an untutored mind, be flew «to the convent of 

f 

Esperanza, but, like any ordinary stranger, he was stopt 
at the grate, and suffered only to converse with hie 
daughters under the restrictions imposed on every person ‘ 
else. Nutwitstanding this painful state of restraint, fhe 
amiable captives soon discovered the affecting and bene- 
volent influences .which he was under ; influences which 
naturally produced the much desired effects , of returning 
love, and mutual forgiveness and endearment. But I 
need not acquaint one so well skilled the working of 
the soul as you, what passed on this occasion. Besides, 
the Violent emotions of the soul are so very transieht, 
that it ‘is difflcult to •catch distinct ideas of them from 

• f * '"• t f “ 

the life. A spectator may fix a* passion in the /ace^ or 
he may study the' workings of it in the features at his 
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leisure, but when he attempts to describe those just and 
lively sentiments he expresse*! in the original, his imagi- 
nation fails, and he finds there, is as miicli diftcrence 
between words and colours, as there is between objects* 
that have no manner of relation to each other. 1 there- 
fore hasten to the sequel. — The father visited the daugh- 
ters every day ; obtained of the governor a revocp,tion of 
the order of exile against the youths with whom he liad 
lately been at enmity, and made, and procured aflidavits 
to jirove that he had caused and coqipelled fiis daughters 
to assume the veil by tyrajiny anil> force. By a tyrai^iy 
unmeasured, open, and avowed ; by a force which* la- 
boured till it produced this dreadful alternative “ that 
the obstinate girls should meetr death, if they did not 
seek for the preservation of life witiiin the walls of Espe- 
ranza.” 

Affidavits to tlli^ effect •were carefully transmitted to 
the Prince Recent at the Brazils,, accompanied with a 
petition of\he father for an order of council, directed to 
the Abbess of Esperanza, to liberate the two nuns on 
whqm the veil was imposed through the means of so 
much violence, fraud, and corruption. No answer has, 
however, been yet returned, and as the Quqph’s party in 
the jbra:^ls have ever been opposed to liberations of this 
'nature, and as that party will, no doubt, prevail on the 


L L 
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Prince Regent to contrast the present affidavits and 
petition, with the father’s former proceedings when he 
opposed tlie happiness and freedom of his children, there 
Can be no very sanguine hopes entertained of his success 
on the present occasion, or that his prayers for his 

f 

devoted offspring will be in any manner attended to or 
regarded. 

This melancholy conviction was in full operation on 
the minds of the two sisters on the day I called upon 
th^m with my friend'. They also feared, not having 
heal'd from their lovers for a length of time, that the 
warm glow of love and gratitude was chilled in their 
bosoms for ever ! Y qu may well conceive that my 
friend and 1 employed our time in endeavours to reiQOve 
convictions which, were so ‘adverse to their happiness; 
we pointed out new expedients for the reduction of all 
embarrassing obstacles ; and. we so succeeded as to 
light up that transient kind of hope which' enthusiasm is 
known to produce, but which reflection and reason have 
always the powwr to extinguish. Taking advantage of this 

f 

happy moment of delusive lustre, we bade the tender 
sisters ffireweli ; first promising them, wheresoever we 
should go, ' to make inquiries , alter their unfortunate 
lovers, and to hold them, ourselves, in perpetual remem- 
brance. ‘ ’ 
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Sudi is the history of the two sisters. And nearly 
similar is the history of several hundred sisters of misibvi^ 
tune who have been compelled to cfmbrace a delusive 
path, and to take the veil that their brothers may live in 
luxury, or that their £aithers may squander their thousands 
upon priests and prostitutes. There is no idea more 
erroneous than the ge nerally received one, that the final 
seclusion of the novitiates is a voluntary act or innate 
wish. Deformity and disappointment ; remorse and 
contrition ; folly an^ madness ; superstition and enthu'* 
siasm, and disgrace and calamity, may urge their victigis 
lo take the veil, butT never yet ‘conversed with a nun 
po^essed of beauty, modesty, sweetness, and innocence, 
and who had sentiment sufficient to know her own heart, 
.whose looks did not infonp ^e that she considered a 
convent merely as the silent, solitary retreat of sorrow 
and despair, or the grave of love, beauty and enjoyment. 
When will monuments of human ignorance be levelled 
with the dust ? There aria jio less than four principal ones 
in this town*; 'namely, St. Andrew, St.John, Esperanza, 
and Conception. And each has some peculiar distinctive 
and popular attractidn. In Conc eption, there are seven 
. sisters all extremely interesting, and endowed with the 
strongest claims on protection and love. £sper,anza, 
possesses the ** two Mstera,** whose history 1 liave related, 
and wliose ffite and misfortunes.are the •topic of general 
* L L 3 
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Senhora^Theresa^ JacintOy. Amelia, said to be the most 
accomplished wom6.n of the age. She is the leader of the 
band of St. John. She has a fine figure, lively air, an 
easy and graceful deportment, an affable disposition, 
ready wit, and a mind improved by the advantages of the 
best education. And St. Andrew has celebrity from 
being the abode of the very distinguished woman said to 
be royally related, and who wrote the following letter to 
her niece and rival, from Lisbon, picviously to her re- 
tiring to St. Andrew’s convent. “ My dear niece, — Be 
not surprized at the subject of this letter. To congratu- 
late ‘you, in the most tender manner, upon your ap- 
proaching nuptials with that amiable youth was the 

c 

original design of this epistle ; but I found, whilst my ^ 
heart dictated felicitation to you, to me it intimated the 
most pungent sorrow. •• 

“ When I reflec't on the many, happy years that await 
you, united in those indissoluble bonds of felicity, with 
a youtli whose transcendent virtues, and personal ac- 
complishments, place him in the most exalted point of 
view,, and render him at once the admiration of the women . 

and the envy of the men, and then compare the reverse 

» • 

of my fortune, doomed to eternal celibacy, though my 
heart has long made its c)ioice« and fixed its immutable 
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attention on him uho is truly worthy«of it:-7>whatacruel 
reflection! what a dreadful perspective! deprived’ even 
of hope, or the probability of ever stifling those sentiineuts 
which would render hope a blessing. 

. 

“ How very unfortunate is my lot ! I might have been 

happy, too happy, had I not loved this yAutli who has 

now c/eclared a passion for you. This circumstance has 

debarred me his sight ; it forbids nu: evia' more to think 

of him. Alas! why were weak mortals born with passiixis, 

if they are not to be gratified ? Why, frum the weakest 

of the human species, is the most heroic fortitude to be 

expected ? 

» 

But wherefore should I lament ? there is a road still 
left me : the cloister alone can adord relief. Thither will 
rfly; there shall ray futiwe days b,c spent in praying for 
your welfare ; and in religious contemplation, forgetting 
I am a woman,*ray sou] yrill soar to htaven, and antedate 
futurity . ' • 

# 

“ Not all tlie cldtnns of grandeur: the allurements of 

the Braganza court, neither the solicitations of relations, 

or the intei^position of friends, can make me swerye from 

my final resolution, to take the veil in a 9bnvent at 

• « 

St. Michael’s, to leave a coiintry and.a world that can 
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afford me no happiness — deprived of the only ckyect 
< • 

capable of communicating it.” 

r 

How beautiful and engaging are the sentiments of a 
fine mind, expressed in an artless, simple manner. But. 
I must close this kind of correspondence : for there is not 
a convent in 'the Island but what would furnish materials 
of the most interesting nature — ^superior to all those which 
supply the romance writers of England, and consequently 
worthy the attention of the ablest writers of any country. 
1 shall conclude this subject with a few remarks on the 
interior regulations of 'these convents. Their outward 
dress ,is no more than a kind of domiiio which is used on 
festivals and on attendance at the grate. It is a black 
habit or loose garb ; a cap^ and veil generally falling back 
on the shoulders. The jlomestic dress under this, varies : 
-—in some convents it is white^ in sbme coloured, in most 
a French grey. The lady abbess is appointed by election 
for a limited time, ’comnaonly for .three years, and is then 
succeeded by another of the sisterhood. -The convents 

t 

are supported for the most part by the friends of the nuns, 

t 

and by the funds arising from lands with which they have 
been endowed by the munificence of individuals. The 
greatesj: harmony and friendship existy amongst the in- 
mates of ^h -house, and the novitiates, smd the daughters 
of the poor, are* educate^ in their gloomy walli in' a 
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manner that is truly astonishit<g, and which is a sirange 
contrast with the education of thos'p who have not been 
in convents : an education which barely extends beyond 
the alphabet, which I esteem worse than t(ie moat direct 
and barbarous ignorance. 

The two friaries in this town are of the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders. The first dresses in a black'robe, with 
a large, white, broad-brimmed hat, a girdle and cross, 
and the hair shaved from the top of the skull. The 
second is dressed in a white robe,* black hat, and in other 
respects similar *to* the* Franciscans, The manners and 
principles of these people 1 have described in various 
parts of my former letters^ ^ 



LETTER XXXVIII. 


MANNEnS AND SOCIETY OP THE INHABITANTS O^' 8T 

MICHAEL’S. 

1 CANNOT justify to iny.si'lf the idea of 
closing my correspondence, as far at least as it relates 
to this Island, without ‘saying something relative to the 
society. And yet I can assure you it completely pu;^zles 
me what to say, because the English society is limited to 
Mr. Read’s foreign connexions, and because the Portu- 
guese society is confined .^o natives with whom foreigners 
have little or no intercourse.' Indeed the motives of 
association are not strong enough to compensate for the 
contrast in manners and principles. The Portuguese 
loves his repast in solitude, and eats without' a York. We 
like society at meals, and feci disgust at seeing dr person 
serve himself with his fingers. I dined at Donna Paulino’s 
the other day, and observing her use her fork with gre^jt 
awkwardness, 1 prevailed on her not to treat me with 
ceremony, but to lay it aside, and dine after the manner 
of her ancestors. She was /|uite pleased at the liberty I 
took, and told nSc she would be happy in cultivating an 
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• t 

acquaintance with the English of the place* but that the 
difference of their usages imposed so* much r^traint upon 
her that she came to a determination to debar herself from 
their society. And yet Donna Paulino is ja character.as 
well known for her uniform practice of every virtue, and her 
benevolence of heart, as she is universally admired for her 
extensive knowledge in the walks of science and learning. 
Having fallen into a sort of familiar friendship* with this 
distinguished woman, I waited upon her on her SainPs 
day ; her fille>de-chambre having informed me, that the 

friends of her mistress were all**iti the habit of paying 

# 

their respects to *her oh that festival. On entering the 
drawing-room I found her seated on a sofa, in a dresa far 
•from inelegant, and attended by eight or ten ladies and 
gentlemen, seated on chairs which were placed in parallel 
lines directly from the sof% to the center of the room. 
A profound silence reigned, and two servants were em- 
ployed ifi lianding chocolate and c^ds to the party thus 
assembled. . 1. am a little particular in this description, 

• t 

because ijiis is the exact form of every ceremonious visit 
paid by the Portuguese. Donna Paulino, knowing me 
to be an enemy of’such formality and silence, proposed 
me a seat beside her, and entered into a mere chit-chat 
during an hour, at the expiration of which the other 
visitorarose to depart. Regulating myself by, the same 
movement, I took my leave, but she bid'we stay and go 


M M 
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with 'her to 'mass. ** To mass/* cried 1, ** Donna 

Paulino t God forbid, what should 1 do at mass r” It was 

all in vain, she was a fine and imperious woman, and would 

be.obeyed. Finding all resistance vain, 1 bowed, presented 

her my arm, and encircled by a mob of maid and men 

servants, proceeded to the matrical church, which was foil 

half a mile off. This was a most mortifying inconvenience 

to me, fo^ at every cross and every image we came to, we 

had to kneel devoutly in the dust, and sing aloud as many 

paters and avps as were due by pontifical law to the 

rank ' and importance of the object .so addressed. On 

enteryig the church, 1 had to ‘Tollew her example in 

dipping my finger in some holy water which lay in a 

stone vase affixed to the wall, and there being no seat, oi> 

\ • 

any manner of accommodation for sitting, 1 had to kneel by 
her till mass was said, having no other amusement than 
watching her count her rosaries^ and whisper her paters 

and aves ; an employment that appeai^ed to me to have 

« « 

no mid. This important service over, 1 attended Paulino 

home to dinner, and ' 1 found her the best informed 

« 

Islander 1 ever met with. 1 shall give you the substance 
of the infonuation whidi 1 received from her on the 

f 

subject of her own sex. 

* • 

* « 

Perpetually alluded ; going abroad very rardy, and 
imder a veih ^!j|i0th which the &ce is completely covered, 
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the sun can impress no blemish on the fic^^jmess# br the 
colouring of the complexion of the better order of Ibmidm 

ft 

in these islands ; an aimne and saline air, such as is 
common in Lisbon, can never alfiect the feumess iuid “the 
delicacy of their skin. And for whmn are so many charms 
so carefully preserved ? For the sight of otie single man; 
for a "tyrant who holds his wife in perpetual captivity. 
An insuperable line of separation is drawiA.io these 
countries, between the two constituent halves of the 
human species : the one, the graces of which form a 
contrast so agreeable to the tforce and the masculine 
beauties of the t>ther,*a prisoner in the Azores, faijScomes 
the exclusive slave of one individual. No man but the 
' proprietor or his priest can enter where the wife is : no 
one must behold her face withc^t the husband's permis- 
sion. No where isr jealpusy carried to such a horrid 
excess; no where is it more ferocious. An inevitable 
death awaits the stranger who shall alftempt to introduce 
himself intOb the apartments of the wife, or SMldress a few 
words tp her on meeting her out of doors. 

When Donna TUulino came to speak of * inevitable 

* a 

death,' and of the ferocious spirit of jealousy which 
animated her countrymen, I rose involuntarily from my 
feat.'ilnd was sbout to withdmw with prc^ipitatioii. ' She 
smiled, awd kilbrnied me 1 ran no Hiijk in her house ; 

mm2. 
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( 

that both she and her husband were of Spanish original ; 

that he, in consequence, allows her an estrecho or friend, 

and, though he knows her to be food of society, and even 

to be gqllanted, he fears nothing, because he knows the 
* < 

point of honor and the influence of religion are deeply 
imprinted on her mind. I returned to my seat with an 
impression ' of perfect security, and drew forth several 
further observations on this interesting head. 

s 

Being permitted frequently to visit each other in little 

parties or female coteries, decency and reserve do not 

alwayi defray the expense of theif conversations. The 

absolute want of education and of principle, the idleness 

and abundance in which they pass their days, the con- ' 

# • 

straint in which they are unremittingly kept by their 
husbands, by which they are tendered extremely unac- 

ft 

quainted with delicacy either of sentiment or of conduct : 

the vivacity of thOur affections, the cliipate whidh com- 

• • • 

municates its flres to hearts so fruitlessly , disposed to 
tenderness ; Nature, whose powerful voice, too frequently 
misunderstood by those whom she calls to partake of her 
laws as well as of her pleasures, rouze their sensations ; 
every tl^ii^ coatributes to turn their thoughts from their 
tyrant husbands, and to direct their vivid imaginations, 
their desires, their-discourBe towards objects they are' not 
at liberty to Tr1||i)drr They< amuse themselves in their 
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little coteries with completely changing cltfthes, aad in 

mtttuidly assoming each others dresBi and amnetimei ill 

assuming men’s dress, and pmsing thus < disguised through 

the streets. Intelligent in the art of amusing, and jiot of 

extinguishing the ardour which consumes them, the 

same disorder pursues them still into solitude. Sad 

resources, miserable indemnifications of a privation, winch, 

under a temperature equally warm and dry, and* to souls 

all on fire, appears no easy matter to support. 

a 

s 

The husbands are well aware of.these dispositions, and 
their jealousy is the mere offended at it. Not onl^ do 
they bar all access to their wives to strangers, but even 
their own nearest relatives are frequently excluded. They 
know not what it is to repose confidence in the discretion 
of a wife. Unfisithful to nature, they perceive not that 
the infidelities of which they are jealous, are the well- 

merited r^ompeos^ ctf their own contAnptuous behaviour, 

• • • 

of their rigouf, .and of their criminal and disgusting 
caprices. 

It would betray great ignorance of the'State of women 
in fbe Aaores, to imagine that they are all endowed with 
the same cl^ms, that they enjoy the same 'elegant 
accoflsanMatioBS of life as the class I have Ifeen apeaking 
. of. The maaried women of the highest oadtc are similar 
to exotic flowers, whose lustre is to preserved only by 
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attention and management living solely in the employ- 
ment of prolonging 4he duration of the gifts derived from 
nature, and of adorning them by the richness of art. The 
women of the lower order, instead of that whiteness, ' of 
that delicate colouring with which the complexion of the 
first is animated, have, like the men, a tawny skin, and 
like the males of the same order, they wear the garb of a 
rigid economy. Almost all of them, especially in the 
country, have hardly sufficient to kOep the movements of 
the body from being seen : but they are little concerned 
with that, provided the fece is covered with a frill cap or 

coafrte veil ! 

1 

The most remarkable trait of beauty in the Westerh 
Ules, is lai^e black eyes; and it is well known that ' 
nature has made this a chaipcteristic sign of the women 
of the Azores. But not content with these gifts, they 
employ every effort of art to make. their ey^ appear 
larger and blacker. 

I 

s 

One of those things which the love of self, and the 
desire of pleasing others, makes most in request with the 

t * 

women of the Western Isles, is to have the skin soft and 

» c 

smooth'all over the bbdy, without suffering the slightest 
appearance of roughness to remain. Next to tfais’desiie 
of having tfae^Mun soft, and of the most beoutifril polish, • 
is the excessive anxiety to acquire as great a degree of 
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H/t ^ " 

plmnpnoss Rs possibj^ The taste oi* the meo doc^ x|ot; ^ 

inc^pe ,^iem to thin and limber shapeS| to ele^nt forms 

but they admire women that are rather corpulent and 

fulX of^fliesh. In order to attain this perfection of beauty, 

^ • • 

they make use of various drugs, as the of the cocosif* 

tree, the buds of tlie hermodactyl, rasped down and 

intermixed with su^r. . ‘ 

0 

The idea of a very &t woman is almost always asso- 
ciated in England and Holland with that of flabbiness of 
flesh, of defect in the elasticity of ^ the countours. This 
is not, however, the.case with tlid women of the Aaorea 
in general. Those of St. Michaers in particular, more 
favoured by nature than the females of the other islands, 
‘preserve Irniger their ftrmnew of flesh : and that attractive 
prdperty, added to tbe softness,* to the fairness of their 
skin, to tbe freshness of their camatibii, render them very 
agreeable^ very cl^esirable women, wbenjtbeir cn-bon-point 

- - ’ • a • 

is not earned to^cess. 

Till within the last two years the women of the best 
order ditsssed with tihe most exact onifoimity, and in a 
'drgss that never varied for tbe last two hundred years. 
It consisted of a black silk robe, and a black shawl, cast 
evec thp hmA and dfop'ping down the im«t. The arms 
raised in a parpendicalar positkm to the each thumb 
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behind each ear/ and the fingers only disengaged to 
manage the shawl in such a manner as to leave an aperture 
for the sight. And so dexterous are they in this em- 
ployment, that they can see their way and ^serve 
objects witHoi^ any possibility of having their persons 
discriminated or their features observed. This dull 
uniforniijty is now breaking, and a few scarlet eyad blue 
cloaks with gold clasps and embroidery are sometimes 
seen to checker this dreary monotony. 

. O' V 

'The above observations do not apply to single women. 

In general they are kept in convents tp the very day of 

their marriage, or if at home, they pass the day in their 

own apartments, and are never to be seen but at mass, oc 

on going to church. 'Theit dress then is black, and a' 

black veil instead of a shawl ca^t over the head knd 

€ 

descending nearly to the feet. No woman, married or 
single, of any copscderatiou in life, eyer goes abroad 
unattended. In gcnerall every l^y ha^two suivantes 
close behind her, and often some old male relative attended 
by her confessor or priest. To see several parties of this 
description inrthn sti^ee^ on festi^l days, it conveys the 
idea of a solknm procession, or of a great national mould- 
ing. But the relation«of such things is nothing ; it is 
seeing ti)em ^ perforiaed that ia either ridicu^us, ot 
aiectiog. 



LETTER XKXIX. 


« GEKBRAL 'DESCRIPTION OF ST. MARY*s! 

TO puwue my original intention of giving 
you a complete account of all the western islands, I must 

s 

at length abandon l^t. Michaels, jmd invite you to travel 
with me to Saint Mary’s, which* lies to the southward, 
distant about forty miles, but easily seen from tihe 
(heights of Ponto del Gada on a clear and fine day. 

• s 

1 found Saint Mary to be a small well cultivated 
island, without any volcanic remains, but with many 
vestiges of sudden shocks from the vicissitudes of earth* 
quakes. T^ese jxist in the adjoining little islands called 
Legoinas and Seca, which have behn evidently torn from 
the main island, and in the bed of a river now diy, 
and which lost its waters by a chasm formed at its foun* 
"tBiii which caused its waters to flow downwards aiid*never 
more tp rise^— The genus the soil is a simplennd pri* 
mi^ve^y, deonniposable into other sbliple si^taaces, 
and differing^ in this respect frohs the eactbs whuds eom* 
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IKMe'the «oiL}pf fU other islands. In consequence of 
which, it, that, St. Mary munuhiutares a considerahle 
quantity of common poUeiy« -and affords employment to 
several brick^mahers^ And 1 am confident, firoqKt^e 
whiteness which some of it assumes in the fire, that there 
are varieties • of clay in .the island proper for porcelain 
and ,the jbest Aescriptioa of china ware*. It also abounds 
in boles, a genus of earth less coherent and more friable 
tba" the clay, more readily uniting with water, and more 
froely subsiding from it. This admixture makes the clay 
finvorable to the growth, of wheat ; and perhaps there are 
not ^bier crops of this grain ]^oduoed in the sanaie 
compass of territory, than what this little island affords. 
It may here be remark^, that in a liot country or dry 
cliipate day is of great importance to agriculture : by its 
coherency it retains humidity, by which means it assists 
vegetation in loose soils, through which the water passes 
too quickly ; wboKBS, in cold and wet climates, day 
grounds, when wet, are apt to chill and jrot j^ants the 
redundancy of water they contain ; and, when dry, to 
choke them by the hard stony texture they amume. 
The philosopher may draw another ^urgmaent from the 
day khicb composes tiiie island. It m a proof to hiim 
that alMhu idnnds of the Aaores do not owe their origin 
to volcanic under.,tiie sea> * For day, iieing a 

simple and pepnitine eai^, must owe its properties to 
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* * 

the gradual fomatiouof the amiace of the f^oibe'ilttoe 
ISk period of the Deluge, and is as distitict tasm laFatic 
matter as one sobstaaGe can be 'ftom another. Wheat 
ialUhe^ predominant produce, Of which it sends, to 8%. 

a 

Michael’s for re<-exporCation fifteen hundred tons. The 
reason of sendii^ to St. Michael*s is, the* roadstead of 
'Saint (Mail’s is tbo mueh^expoled, and iht anehoiage 
braides is bad. Nearly the whole of the islabd il the 
properly of a convent, in whithare several inferior nuns. 
The nunnery has a granary attached to .it : it receives 
its rent inwheat, there being no rfirculsdingmedinni, and 
l^rsons have to <tneat with the mother abbess wko.btadd 
in need' of grain. The nuns are simple and rude : bn 
^visiting their grate they all flock to it, and state with a 
vacancy that shews want of 'decency or want of soul. 
There arc also a few&iars on this isolated spot, who' are 
as barbarous as they 'possibly can be. I shall give you 
a small specimen, Which will enablfl 3^0 to estimate the 
manners mid .principles ^ tins ^y tribe. 1 was sitting 
peaceably' -at the <door of 'the edirregidor of the town of 
Santa Maria, when my eaca wetoe assailed at once by a 
most vocifenmo shouting, acoompamed by a most vile 
'nbise of guitar^ Violins, drums, aiid*fbtlfev n^ridbs 
T , of whithi € could neitbcr oatctdate'tbe sounds 

n<»td|tiioiiaine/ BeksOveringfeomtbeallanfehfiM 
thisatflfstpceasloiiadniei I perceived advsaelbgplMiWards 

N N 2 
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me ^ kind o*f ‘ rabble or mob, headed by four monks 
holding lighted tapers in their hatfUs, and followed by 
four mbre, who sustained a canopy over the head of a 
fifth who held the Host or image of God in his HMIds. 
The shouting was performed by the monks, and the 
infernal music by the men, women, and children who 
composed the mob. Notwithstanding the rapidity with 
which they rushed along, and the kind of ferocious 
exultation which the whole concourse appeared .to 
exhibit,-! rose suddenly up, from an impulse of curiosity, 
and suffered myself to be conducted by the sUham, till I 
found; myself, together with the principal performers 
have described, brought up into the illuminated chamber 
of a dying man ! This ceremony It seems was what is' 
called the administration of extreme unction, and view 
of the image of God < before the animal ftinctions are 
palsied by the extinction of the vital fire. On our 

entering the apartment the various bells of the town 

« 

were ilet a ringing, and when the Host was proffered 'to 
the dying sinner a small bell was rung ab-fais ear, to 
retaJNi the instantamsoua passage of life and rouse the 
languid, -fisunting wretch to a sensibdity of what was 
passing. This produced the desired ^fect. The life oi' 
the dyii^ map justly reVblted at an uproar so uncongenial 
with its deplohd^ state, and it made an'agoniaed .effort, 
not '«0' much ifo'-'prOiong its existenoe;- as to overcome 
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theoWstMles tqr wfafck death was unpeded; andasMl;.' 

af^' those teitific ceranoBies whieh ware pnesimaed neciMNr^ 

saay for the cstabli^nMwit «f the soul in another world»,\ 

Exlpitted by this effort, the victim avooned away, an^^ 

as he awoke the sensibility of hts neawes was finally 

destroyed, and he died at the moment in which the 

, * 
extreme unction was administered ; his death appearing 

to me to bC' accelerated by the tumult and* upfoar with 
which this last act* of grace .was attended. Bat these 
are thoughts on which it is the sickness of thinking to 
dwell ; and/ yet 1 must conclude*this subject. Hoo^ 
Ulus into eternity the priests and their attendant cdval- 
cade retired, and left Hie place to a few groaning, con- 
vulsed, and weeping*» friends, whose sorrow, after all, 
appeared more the result o/ judgment than of sentiment, 
of ‘vacuum of heart than of affliction of mind. The 
buiial of this poor man was as extraordinary as his death 
was singular and turbulent. On thh evening of the day 
of >his decease^ he placed on a bier, and carried in 
procession to church, where the ISody was exposed, and 
surroimded by priests holding wux flambeaux, and skig- 
iog passi^s from Sbripture in the Latin language’ as loud 
m^they cduld possibly bawl them out. ' This service 
over, a kind > of a door wUS opened in Hie floor 
of Jthefburcl^’aiid #ih body, without tfMfin, wis pre- 
cipitated intp a apcMles of dry well; wbeie it was covered 
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vitfa' Hflne tc^ Ittbton decay, and ifirom vhicft it would be 
in it*te'W days^ or as stkm as 'another death requilriid 
the^ small space where it lay to consume : for there is 
hgat this one grave for the whole Congregation nil^the 
church ; therefore, as soon as the flesh is digested by the 
lime, or as soon as the grave is wanted by a more recent 
corpse, the bones or the cadavre are taken up and cast 
into a dharnel-house, where they are lost in a promis- 
cuous heap and never more thought* of or seen. I have 
looked into one of these horHd charnel-houses, said an 
English officer, of thdname of Steele : it ecditained the 
sfaatVered skeletons of several hundred bodies, in the 
various staged of natural decay ! These are the moments 
when the decent and respectable* manners of the prot 

( 4 

testant church appear in a beauteous modesty, that the ' 

4 

gaudy magnificence of catholic ^splendour can ndver 

attain. Here we pause to bless the God who has placed 

us beyond the deceit of infhtuatiftg bigptry, and taught 

• • * 

us meekness and humble prayer. I have witnessed the 
habits of a people that dishonor the finest^ works of 
nature, and that exist faisensible of the fhvours she* heaps 

upon them. 

« 

The jtustom of disj^ing of the dead in this summary 
•manner,* and bf sub^tuth^ dhkn(Ml4iou8es for bturial 
grounds, is nobpeeutiar to Shiut Mary's,' it is common . 
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to alit^fslf^l^ of,|liO Azores* ao^ extends^ 

M« 4 ^- Asid yet*.^ oiost #tviige of liidi9A trU^ 
the njiost bartmrous of West have thfiix 

b%r|jj||rs ajod tl^jir tumuii,, their sepulchres apd their aarr 
cophagi^ £veQ na|iotu^'w|;io, are ignorant* of the true 
69d, and who bend the hnee to the deity of anenlight* 
^ened refuon* to onb who intoxicates his vetanes with the 
draughts of delusion* Vho pollutes and unmansithem by 
his debasing worship* who degrades the celestial resem- 
blance in their nature* and drives them from the styes 
of bnitattl^ to play their sav^e freaks of madnbas 
Hpirough the wocld* even' such a people talk of y the 
grave of their fathers,” and all savages as.^ey are,* with 
«a mild and benevolent spirit* fimpently visit the con- 
secrated spot under whosd sdd the head of their an- 
cestor securely and d.ecently repbses. ^ But here* in .the 
midst of a religious and civilized people ; a people pro- 
fmsing humanity aud.frisdom* the •dead are exposed as 
d<^s upon. 4 dunghill* 'ahd all rdspect and kindness are 
faded with* the bloom of life, o^ peri^ within the com- 
pass of an bour. ^^The dead,«ne pot only exposed as 
objects of accv»>$o a merciless world* but they are 
'partially consumed by an operation of art, and then 
cast ina^uatiomsbicb is held by the relative .‘them- 
selymiilthegrgRlpf^ The cartage not jfifi)i 4 iiig 
to lime or^to ppfeBfeetioi^ soop^as'.ibe flesh* many 
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skoletous peamin oiitue» till the sexton Jli^nocks them 
esxuider bis sp^de, to^pile tjbe t:ioiies in less compass, 

, toad preserve room, not ord^r, ip the human slaughter- 
house ^attached to each chapel, monastery, and church. 
Henee are those pei^le deprived of the powerful influ- 
ence that aoises from the sense of remembrance, from 
the sacr^ religion of the grave, in quelling the passions, 
in reclaiming the wanderings, in correcting the disorders 
of the heart. There are a few persons, however, in these 

islands whose feelings revolt at this unbecoming treat- 

$ 

mdnt of the dead, because they are so oid;rageousIy 
abused. Those person^, anxious to. pfeserve some tes- 
timony of fonner existence that may strike the senses, 
go to the chainnel-house while the frame is yet festering,, 
or before the resemblance is utterly destroyed, and there • 
contraet with the sexion for the, preservation of the 
skull ; which is efiecled by separating it from the ske- 
leton, and placing k in a matrix of mortar plashed up 
against the wall. This* the retaiives occasionally visit ; 
but I doubt much whether such an exhibkioh of death 
in all its horrors is calculated to make the impressions of 
which a green-turfed grave” is ihpugbt capable. It 
appeal^ to roe to excite more of horror than of syeac' 
pathy^ more of criticism than of kindpess. ‘The Portu- 
guese may think otherwise ; therefore they are qpt, 
without further.' reflectioh, to be condemned. It can 
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only be lamented that this people will *depriire* them- 
‘sdves of the protection of these attachments which all 
the rest of the world consider susceptible of tmproWng 
those springs and powers of the human heart which, are 
the true cherecteristics of civilization. 


o o 



LETTER XL. 


I 

OEMBBAL DBSCKIPTION OP THE ISLAND OF TEROERA. 

\ 

THE next tour you have tb take with me is 
to the island of Tercera. In proceeding to Tercera, 
being only in a small coVisting vessel, I had to return to 
Saint Michael’s, where I soon obtained k passage in a 
schooner which was consigned to Mr. Read to freight 
with oranges, but whose destination for the moment was 
changed by a circumstance, which, as it relates to the 
commerce of the island in general, I ^hall relate. 

The arbitrary nature of the government is such, that 
any person desirous of monopolizing the whqle of any 
particular branch of commerce, has nothing more to do 
than to pay the governor a certain sum of money^ for 
which he receives an exclusive licence, and consequently 
authority to absorb the entire of the tra^e, sojcontracted 
for, to him3elf.‘ In consequence of this facility, a mer- 
chant of Fonto del Gada, obtained lit contract fot the 
1 » 

supply of the vrHole island with tobacco and snuff : in 
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the course of a short time he made a* coiwiderald^ lortun^ 
'but it so happened, from the prevalenoe of CQfitnu3r 
winds, that his stock waa exhausted, and that his sup- 
plies foiled to meet the wants of the place. This neglect 
or misfortune, on his part, soon raised a party against 
him, and* a public commotion was feared, if snuff and 
tobaoco could not be immediately supplied/ For the 
passion of the natives for these articles is so great, that 
they would cheerfully submit to any privation sooner 
than go without tobacco or snuff. And^ 1 was informed, 
that no event of. tyranny or pppression ever rose*their 
mind to a state •of snsurrectibn, and yet, sucb is the 
effect of liabit and effeminacy, that the temporary want 
of this miserable drug could elevate them to one of the 
most powerful and giganfic efforts of the public mind. 

• • 

To appease this unnatural appetite, and suppress the 
spirit ^f insujcr^tion, Mr. Read tliyerted the destination 
of his schopner, and sent her to Tercera with the con- 
tractor^ who expected to be Supplied hrom the stores 
there, until his orders from Ldsbon came to hands. In 
this schooner 1 obtained a passage : it occupied twenty- 
' tour hours— tte distance being forty leagues. .*We an- 
chored in the road of Angra, from wlience tfae*city of the 
same name makes k most beautiful appeamnee ; the 

t • * 

government house* convents, and other public buildings 

o o 2 
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f 

being seen to *the greatest advantage, and secured from 
attack by sea, by several forts which cover the landing' 
and ornament the shore for a sweep of two miles distance 
at least.. 

' f 

The formalities on landing are common to all the 
islands, but Tercera being the seat^of government? they 
are observed with more punctilio than elsewhere. I first 
went to the British Consul, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction, and was escorted from thence by two sol- 
diers to the govemment’iiouse, where, I was interrogated 
by an ^adjutant, and after some small delay introduced to 
the Governor himself. I found him to be the most polite 
and affable Portuguese I had ever met with, and received 

f • 

from him much civility and information during my half- 

♦ 

hour^s stay. I next returned t<j the Consul’s where I met 
all the resident Scotch and Irish of the place, and who 
associated there for. the hospitable puipose of fnviting 
me, each to his respective house. There being no tavern 
in the city, I took up* my abode with one, on ^whora a 
letter of introduction gave me a kind of claim. 

The island is called Tercera in consequence of its being 
the third ‘which , was di&overed in succession, and it is 
the scat of government, because it nearly forms the center 
of the Nine, and has also a safer roadstead* than St. 
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Michael’s, or any other of the islaiids, es^cept Ff|yal, 
which lies too far to the west for the purpose of distri- 
butive justice and equal legislation. In form it is widi^r^ 
and not so long as St. Micliael’s ; it is about sixty miles in 
circumference, and the exteriof appearance ‘differs* from 
that of St. Michael’s in a very extraordinary degree. 
The suqrmits of its Ihountains compose, for the most 
part* very beautiful an6 fertile plains, and entirely desti- 
tute of those cones, (graters, and bifurcated points which 
distinguish the mountains of St. Michael’s, and exhibit 
such strong evidence of volcanic •eruptioris. Not but 
there have been yolcanps in Terccra, but the tim^ has 
been so remote that their vortexes have filled up, either 
by the frequent and sudden absorption, or by the gradual 
‘operation of time. The lava is*in a general state of de- 

conlposition, which added to the Itvel state of the craters, 

^ • 

is sufGicient proof, that the volcano^ of Tereera were in 

full action, several hundred years 'before the mountains 

• • • 

of St Michael’s were elevated by Are. There are nejther 
boiling nor mineral springs in Tereera, but it is abun- 
dantly* supplied with fine water from ^untains and 
streams, which flow.from the mountains down to the sea 
on fevery side. 

• t 

\ 

* • * 

The productipiis -are principally confined td w^t, 

, Jndian corn, JPrc^nch and broad *beans. j he redundancy 
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of ^btcb is .expoited to Lisbon and Madeira, and for 

vrhich a return is made in colonial produce, money, and 

British goods. The vessels employed in this traffic 

amount to sixty or seventy, and average about eighty 
# 

tons each. 'Oranges and lemons are cultivated more for 

I 

domestic, than for commercial purposes, and the wine is 
neither ' abundant nor good. The soil being mpre con- 
genial to agriculture and pasturage, than to the cuUava- 
tion, of fruit, grain and cattle are to Jbe had in abundance, 
and at a very reduced price, and the population amount- 
ing to about 50,000 souls, are enabled to live with a faci- 
lity |iardly credible to persons who arejcompelled to labor 
twelve hours to realize the price of a quartern loaf of 
bread. Fish is also in great plenty and of the finest 
quality, but from this, 'and indeed from every other' 

natural blessing, .the natives deriye no manner of advan- 

' # 

tage. Instead of their own pure unadulterated wine, 
they drink a deleterious spirit introduced' from the Bra- 
zils » in the place of eating the best of fish furnished by 
Providence on their 'own coast, they consume nothing 
but buccalo, dog and cod fish, salt and often putrid, 
brought from the banks of Newfoundland and Mediter- 
ranean sea. For their own beef, the finest in the wOfld, 
and for .their own pork, which cannot be excelled, they 
substitute ti^e dry jirk and miserable bacon of Portugal. 
Ahd for their qwn linen/ which is admirably of the kind. 
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they accept a meagre cotton which imbibes the dew, and 
consequently is the worst thing that can^ in such a climate 
be worn. I know not whether to attribute this insensi- 
bility to the bounty of nature, to perversion of judgn^ent, ^ 
or to depravity of heart. Yet it cannot be the latter, 
for the people of Tercera are held in great estimation ; 
r^arded as mild and* benevolent ; as superior in point of 
civilh^tion to the inhabitants of the sister islands around. 
I have noticed this preference and its cause. Tercera is 
the seat of government. A better description of clergy, 
of military, of civil officers, and of settlers, has, of course, 
come to it. The*pdlicd and the laws are also better 
attended to, and the people have both example and 
terror to improve the Coridition of their minds. The 
Portuguese society, that is what is commonly called the 
best native society, is much Ipptter at Aftgra than at del 
Gada. At Angra the manners of Lisbon very much 
prevail, ai»^ an etiquette is observ^ which would look 
ridiculous in a. mere trading town. Assemblies are'frc- 
quent ; card parties every evening, and dinners on some 
few public days. The dinner parties are of very short 
duration. What witfe is drank, i«-^nmk before the cloth 
is remove. PolFee is then served, after which the com- 
pany disperse i the English, to enjoy their bottle dt their 
own 'homes; the Portuguese, to enjoy a^cie^ta or after- 
jnoon nap. 
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•At Terccra, as at Saint Michael’s, there is do am^> 
ment more prevalent than that of visiting the convents. 
Their music is in truth, a grand attraction. To hear 
the perfection in which the nuas jointly and individually 

s 

perform, one should be taught to believe that the in- 
struction of harmony alone was the proper end and 
design of all convents. No other' object is hfild up )>y 
them to admiration, no higher excellency seems possible 
to be attained. And the only danger likely to arise 
from its perfection is, that it is a science so alluring to 
fhe imagination, that, it has a tendency to overpower the 
faculties of women, and to destroy that calm and equal 
temper of mind which seem best adapted to a life of 
privation and seclusion. They probably are convinced 

that this mode of address is the surest passport to the 

« ^ 
hearts of the people, and thp^ appeal is made so frequently, 

and with so much enthusiasm, that the people and the 

performers are deceived, and imagine jtbat to hi a religious 

exetcise, which is nothing more than an .indemnification, 

• c 

to souls all on fire, of a privation, which, iq such a cli- 
mate, it is not easy to support. One of the conVents is 
remarkable for the beauty of its women. It is a convent 

for the higher order, one, in which its amiable., inlmbit- 
« * 

ants cslnnot be seen without exciting the strongest sensa- 
tions of indigi^tion and abhorrence, against the system 
which thus shuts them from a world, to which they 
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lir^td lie so bright an ornament. Besides, what a*pro- 
have the lovely beings to travel through, be^re 
‘ tiley can obtain the peace and tranquillity which they 
originally possessed ! How like the wounds of the body 
must be those .of their minds ! How burning the fever I 
How slow, how hesitating, how i-elapsing the process of 
t^onvald^ence ! Through what a variety of sufferings, 
through what new Icenes and changes must the devoted 
victims pass, ere th^ can re^ttain, should they ever ro- 

attain, that health of the soul, of which they have been 

• ^ 

despoiled by the cold and deliberate machinations both 
'of their parents anci of persons professing to be friends 
to the holy mother church. Before I leave this subject 
^f the convents, I must ipfoi^ you that I have had a 
conversation with the Governor, on the subject of the 
Franciscan who was sent to bttn for judgment from Ribeira 
Grande, where he seduced a beautiful nun in one of the 
convents,^ Vhicii'he offiqjated asjc:ha|dain and confessor. 
From the iqtdrest I took in that unfortunate nun*8 resto- 
ration to happiness, which was very great, as you may 
recollect from the cast of my letter, in which I describe 
]ier calamity, I could not resist addressing myself tp the 
Gdvertibr with more tlian ordinal^ zeal. I told hihi, in 
ehfcry pdSot bf view in which I could look at‘the.tubject, 
I si# him called upon to give a wrdict, dflf bold,’ just, 

I indignant, ahd exemplary punishment. The injury' of 


p p 
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the iMifortunate nun demanded it of his justice. The 
delinquency of the* friar provoked it by its enormity. 
The profession of the church on which he relies for im> 
punity, calls, upon you (said I, addressing myself to the 
Governor) loudly calls upon you to tell him, that crime 
does not ascend to the clerical rank of the perpetrator, 
but the perpetrator sinks from his .^rank, and descends to* 
the level of his delinquency. The Sacrilegious intruder 
has proianed the religion of that sacred altar so ele- 
vated in your worship, so precious to your devotions, 
and it is your duty to avenge the crime. You must 
either pull down the altar and* abbli^ the worship, or 
you must preserve its sanctity uudebased. There is no 
alternative between the universal exclusion of all man- 

I » 

kind from the threshold of your convents, and the most 
rigorous punishmenjt of thci prie^ who is admitted and 
betrays. This friar has- been so intrusted, he has so 
betrayed, and you ought to n^ake him a most signal 
example. ' ' , 

« 

The Governor assured me that he sent him to Lisbon 
with, a proc^s-verbal of the strongelt nature, and that, 
were ;not ecclesiastical cases to go, in all instances, to the 
supreme court on the Oontineut, he would have punished 
him according tp the extent of his guilt. This friaf, as 
1 'Observed op*a former occasion, has been sent from 
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Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro* but no person* entertains anjr 
Hopes that there is justice or resolutidn suflSTcient in ’that 
:ourt to hang a monk. # * . ^ 

I have omitted to mention that there ^ an immense 
large butldlhg, originally intended both* for palace and 
t>arracks* on a v^ry large and beautiful plain, on the 
summit of a mountain no great distance from Angra. 
This building is JLw made little or no use of. If ever 
the island uras made a depdt for troops, it would be of 
great consequence for their accommodation, and the more 
so as the plain on Which the buiMing stands is eminently 
calculated for ^he review and discipline of an *army. 
The cheapness of provisions also renders the island eligible 
for military purposes. . 

• 0 
The town next iii rankfto Angra, is Praya. It is de- 
lightfu^y situated on the east side, and there is good 
anchorage in thcf roadstead. 


p p 2 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLANDS OF GRACIOSA 
» • 

AlfD ST. GEORGE. . 

K 

MOST persons who lhave visited these 

islands, and who have condescended to make any passing 

remarks upon them, speak of Graciosa as the most beau- 
« ( 

tiful of them all, and 'Epply to it bther epithets and 

• * •> 

denoutinations, which denote a state of pacification and 
repose. The word graciosa itself implies a kind of 
paradise ; and it is worthy of. remark, that the Portu-« 
guese gave it this proud, title while it was yet in a state 
of nature, and not ornamenteU as it* now is, by the hand 
of man. 

1 embarked for this island at Praya, arid made the 
run in six hours : the usual time. The principal town 
is Santa Cruz, but the roadstead is open ; and without 

I 

a traveller have abundance of time, he had better alwayj^ 
sleep oq board, for the instances are numeroui. of vessels 
being compelled to run out to sea, and not recovering 
the island again for six or eight weeks. Indeed, the 
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island requires no great time to e:jpIoreM it is barely 
twenty miles in circumference; and| as its productions 
are similar to those df Tercera, and absorbed in the 
commerce of that place, there is little left to gratify 

a , 

curiosity, or to inform the mind. There is one particular 
circumstance, ' however, that must strike the attention 
of the^most ordinary observer. The cattle of every 
description diminis^ln proportion, as it would appear, 
with the diminution, of the islands. In Saint Michael's 
they are more than ordinarily large, in Tercera they are 
of a middling size, in Graciosa .they are small, and* in 
Flores and Corvo, the vpjume of* an ox does not exceed 
that of an Alderney cow. There is also a difference in 
dhe produce ; the fruit, in particular, degenerates in 
THe small islands, and the eitotlc plants lose considembly 
both ill perfume and bloom. • Notwithstanding this 
latter fact, Graciosa possesses, beyohd contradiction, in 
a high de^ree> the properties whick have been ascribed 
to it of peculiar beauty; and ifrhat moreover m^y be 
called a character of rich luxuriancy. It is extremely 
verdant and fertile; and there is, during its lucid periods, 
a mild and mellow .effulgence shed over it which I never 
‘pereeived on^the face of any country in which 1 haftl ever , 
been. 

* • ^ 

The character of the inhabitants a^rds with the 
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feattures of the country. They arc mild and peaceable, 
ignorant and tia|>|)y. When 1 say ignorant, let.i^ 
not be thought that I am speaking of a horde of savages. 
Every operation performed by the people of Graciosa 
bears the stainp of the most perfect intelligence. Their 

f 

houses are vr^ll built ; their boats of a construction from 
their own model ; their linen wove by themselves ; the 
fruit trees ranged judiciously in their fields* which have 
all the embellislied aspect of your orchards and planta- 
tions, without their tedious uniformity ; all their fafnus 
cultivated to the highest degree, and the instruments of 

I 

their^arts for the most part ma^e j^y themselves ; such 
are the rights which they possessed, at least to my 
esteem, notwithstanding the little time which I bad tq 
be acquainted with them. ' ' - 


On leaving Graciosa, I steered my next course to 

« 

Saint George, a sma^l island as celebrqte^ for, its cala- 
• • • 

mities and rudeness, as*^ what Graciosa is for the fertility 

« * 

of its soil and the felicity of its inhabitant. In size 
there is no essential difference ; in form, the contifast is 
very striking, Graciosa being a short oval, and «Saint 
Georgb being a narrow and long ridge, with both , seas 
visible from its high grounds. The thr^e islands of 
Tercera,' Graciosa; and Saint George, constitute a tri- 
angle in the ocefln, and ate at equal distances from each 
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other. The two last are tributaries m the first, as Sfiint 
Maiy*s is to Saint MichaePs : that^, having tio good 
harbours or safe roadsteads, they send their produce* to 
Tercera, where it is negotiated for them, and from whence 
they draw thejir returns. 

• 

» In making the island from the north side, it is proper 
to stand round it, ill order to make the best anchorage, 
wlpch is at Ponto te las Velas, on the beach of which 
stands a neat littld town with churches, convents, and all 
the other glittering emblems of Christianity, for which 
the most ordinary Tortuguese villages are conspicuous. 
At the time of my arrival the inhabitants were in deep 
mourning, and a character o^ dark gloom and mystery 
pervaded the whole scene. The remains of consterna- 
tion and horror had- pre!yi;i*ved' its reign in most coun- 
tenances, and made that kind .of impression on me, that 
I hesitated lo«demadd the cause*? i|or was it necessary 
to demaiyl it^ for on walking to an eminence abowe the 
town, I could perceive the caus'e to exist in the general 
wre^ and smoking ruins of the country. You will 
comprehend from-this, that the Wand bad lately under- 
gone the dreadful operation of an iarthqnake^nd the 
more dreadful evil of a volcdbic erupti^ ^jNraa in 
tfce year 1808, when a caldeira, eeatrf iftthe' middle of 
the island; was perceived to be in a very a^tated state. 
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and a lovsubiernuleous noise vas heard at the same tinie, 
but which increasedrdn detonation, at intervals, to such a 
degree, as to cause the windows of houses to shake. 
From producing that effect it began to vomit vast quaoH 
titles of melted matter instead of water which it was accus* 
tomed to cast up, and the earth roared and laboured 
most dreadfully. For several days the island coatinued* 
in a state of fermentation, and nigl||t and day the most 
awful appearances and rumbling nliises were seen ^d 
heard. At length the moment of the final and fatal 
cat&strophe arose. It commenced its career with a 
hideous bellowing, which was succeeded by loud claps 
of apparent thunder, and in an instant after the whole > 
island appeared one liqu^ stream of fire. The thick 
cloud of smoke was so great, that the darkness was 
equal to that of midnight, Q/r at least so great as to 
render the ignited matter more bright, terrific, and clear. 
The largest stream ,toSk its course towards the l^autiful 

•w* * 

little town of Ursula, the inhabitants of which,^ under an 
impression that the entire island was devoted . to total 
annihilation, flocked to the convents and churches, ‘ and 

' f s 

abandoned themselves to prayer or to despair. They 
saw no* Reasonable grounds for hope, for at\^ every clap 

of thusfHer, or^ratiher at eVery explosion which resembled 

. « ' 

the report of the largest artillery, the earth opened in 

__ ^ ^ ^ 

different places and cast up red hot stones, seorite, and 
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ashes, and then the lava flowing ov«p, rushed down the 
sides of the mountain, threateninj^ every part. of Jthe 
island at one and the same time. At one tremendous 
instant the fate of Ursula was thought to be irrevocably 
decided. The black stormy clouds covering a bright 
column of fire were advancing rapidly upon tljc town, 
and had* reached so i^ar that the windows were broken, 
the walls cracked, Ihe houses shook, and such of the 
inhabitants as had resolution to leave their churches, 
made^ for the shore, to be prepared to plunge into the 
sea ; preferring to perish by waiter than by fire. This 
fountain of ignite'd matler, after destroying a consider- 
able portion of the town, was directed in its course by a 
valley, at the extremity of wjjiich stood the convent of 
the Sacred Sisters, known vulgarly by the name of the 
Ursulines. This cirdumstafnee became the origin of a 
most interesting and extraordinary spectacle. The 
mother abbess Assemble^ all her.nuns, placed a crucifix 
in each o£ fhteir hands, cast the gates of. the convent 
open, andfadvanced to meet the column of fire, in solemn 
procession, weeping and praying aloud, and beseeching 
.the Virgin, and tfieir patron Saint, to avert the ven- 
geance whierf threatened their house, and ^osa^^j^hem 
from the destruction which was then des^J^Sg 
thing within their view. In an instant, the liquid trans- 
parent fire ^assumed a change of course,, and no longer 

Q Q 
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menaced the convant with desolation and ruin. The 
nuns prostrated the&selvea on the ground. The lava 
bent its way to the ocean without doing much further 
damage to tlie town, and on the third day, the comnio- 
tion of the earth and the fire from the eruptions entirely 
ceased. , The Ursulines returned to thfir convent singing 
hymns of praise ; and the people ^ resorted to them to 
express their gratitude, and to asspre them that they 
would ever esteem them as saints when living, and 

b 

canonize their bones when dead. 

♦ 

C ^ 9 

Having been led by curiosity to the spot where tliis 
miracle was performed, I soon perceived that it could, 
with great propriety, be attributed to other causes thq,p 
those of the Ursulines’ ijntervention and prayer. I could 
perceive that the valley waS intersected with a ravine, 
no doubt the effect of a fbrmer earthquake, which com- 
municated with th^ ocean; and ‘that the ravine, having 
a more rapid descent than the valley, th^ fire naturally 

took that channel, and soon spent itself in the abyss of 

0 

the sea. You may be persuaded that I did not divulge 
these cii^marks. To a people who have so few subjects 
of fejjcit^, ^ would be^ cruel to destroy tfiis their late 
fountain*^ Af >bonfidence and pleasure. They look up to 
the Ursulines as ** Saving Angels.” Grod forbid ‘tbal: I . 
should attempt to shake their faith ! 
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Tb'e injury done to the island cannot he *lfiade good 
fpr one hundred years : nor is it p^bable* that it* ever 
will assume the smooth and floridfturface which it pnce 
possessed. Hundreds of the best cultivated acres have 
been covered witH lava,, scorias, ashes, and stone, and 
several lives,* and numerous flocks and herds of cattle 
were lost. And .yet this tremendous visitation has not 
'awakened any considerable spirit of emigration. Few 
have absented th<|mselves since the catastrophe, and 
nearly all are employed in repairing the damagqs the 
island has sustained. There is, however, that kind of 
gloom over society which imjhced me to hasten my 
departure ; and after going to the grate of the UAulines 
, to receive their benediction, and 'a few tokens of their 
•amiable and benevolent dispositions, I departed for 
Fayal, which, though not next, to Saint George, is the 
only safe place to make,**the anciioi*agc of Pico being 
bad. , 


Q Q 2 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF FAVAL. 
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ON iny passage from Saint George to Fayal, 
I coasted along the northern side of Pico, which is distant 
but a short ferry over fr'oin Santa Criiz, and I can assure 
you that nothing can equal tlie grandeur of the perspective 
of the mountain, ol^ its decorations, and of the high dome 
which majestically crowna^ it. It is impossible to pass, 
by this magnificent, tho\igh small island, without sto,p> 
ping to enjoy the noble coup &'(xil which it presents, and 
feeling the pleasing sen;satibns awakened by its improved 
state of agriculture, and the wealth iild employment 
which its vineyards afford to the numerous happy people 
who are seen perpetually occupied upon its baitks. All 
round the base of the mountain the hand of industry has 
been bpsily employed in forming gardens, vineyards, mid 
corn-^LOunds^ and in forming a strong contract with the 
rude state TOC uncultivated summit. The form of the 
island is also an object of liiterest. It is that of a sugar* 
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loaf, the sea washing its base, and ils head enveloped in 
the clouds. Such, at least, is its^ppcarancc from the 
side of Fayal. On that of Saint George the land is seen 
to trend from the foot of the mountain to the S. £., 
which justifies a conjecture that the [irincipal stream of 
lava which issued from the crater of Pico, took this 
directmn, and this prolongated the base of the volcanic 
cone on the south>^t side. For, whatever doAibts there 
may be as to the oygin of the other islands, there exists 
nd doubt whatever that this celebrated peak is a vofcanic 
production, generated by the eruption of fire from* the 
bottom of the s^. . Aud yet theJ sea is not to be fatjiomed 
within half a mile of its base, and the elevation is seven 
thousand feet high! The grounds on which this opinion 
i!i formed are by no means hypothetical. The entire base 
of* the Peak is foriped of lavdtic stone to the lowest 
water-mark ; its soil is a decomposed lava, lying on a 
stratum'of lava, and the Peak itsfilf, when struck, either 
by accident.o^r intent, returns a palsied or reverberating 
sound. . ft is, in short, a liollov? cone, created hy the 
expansive properties of fire ; for expansion and duidity 
result from the same operation of caloric ; that of enter- 
ing, into the pores of bodies, separating their i^rticles, 
and, by tne addition of then* own bulj^,*-'^ce':lsarily 
inpreafiing the bulk of that on wliicH it operas. 
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Tha Peak produ(|p a wood in considerable quantity, 
whose quality is as good as that of mahogany : it is in 
grea!t request at Lisbon, and is manufactured into writing- 
desks, work-tables, and other pieces of fancy furniture. 
But its great wealth consists in wine, of which it pro- 
duces annually about five thousand pipes. This wine 
has been latterly cultivated in a very improved manner ; 
its principal market is the West ^indies ; the British 
commissaries of those colonies keejj an agent at Fayal, 
who contracts for the principal portion of each vintage, 
and sends it off by vessels employed for that particular 
trade. , The wine is of the colour and flavor of inferior 
Madeira, is cheaper by 50 per cent., and is held in great 
repute by the navy and arjny in the West Indies ; who 
find it, from experience, to be much superior to any otheT 
wine in a hot climate. ' The inhabitants of the Peak 
prefer to live in detached houses, villas, and hamlets, to 
towns and villages^ There is one town, .called Logens, 
chiefly for the accommodation of the monks^ and a vil- 
lage opposite Sant» Cfuz. But there is no liarbour or 
any anchorage for other than boats that can ruir into 
little bays and creeks. In consequence of this deficiency 
the PeaV. serves as a tributary to Fayal in j^the matnier 
that Saint Mary does to' Saint Michael, and as Tercera 
receives tHe produce of Graciosa and Saint George. 
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On entering Fayal it requires a small portion of 

penetration to perceive that its is by far the safest in 

all the Azores. There M’ere in it thirty sail, on the’ day 
of my arrival, at^ I was informed there was suHicient 
room, and.good anchorage, for sixty more. There are 

«L 

several English, Scotch, and Irish settlers in Fayal, 
consuls from various nations, and more strangers to be met 
with than could reasonably be expected from ‘the size of 
the place. The oiiginal trade consisted in the supply of 
ships homeward Uound from the Indies, from the South 
Seas, and from the Brazils ; bitt; since the increase* and 
improvement of tttc Peak wine) of the advanctid Atate of 
agriculture, and the more general diffusion of a liberal 
and tolerant spirit in politi^, the commerce of Fsiyal 
has extended itself considerably. In good years from 
eight to ten thousand pipes of wine are ( xjiurtcd, and 
corn and provisions sufficient to freight seveijty ve.ssels 
of from eighty .to one hundred each. It has this 
advantage, ‘that it is directly in the track of holneward 
bound 'European ships, with which it can carry on a con- 
siderable direct and indirect traffic ; whereas Saint 
Michaels is too'iar to the east, and is seldom visited 
but by vcpiels out in their reckoning, and ii^^^want of 
provision or repairs. It has also anot^ei^'Udvkntage, 
ilthich may ultimately raake^it the centre'’of all the com- 
merce of all the islands. A good harbour may be made, 
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to a certainty, for aBout eighty or ninety ships, and at a 
very small expense.*^ But us the distance is so great 
between St. Michael’s and Fayal, every exertion should 
be employed to make a good harbour at both islands, 
and then divide the commerce ; concentrating the trade 
of St. Mary, Tercera, St. George, and Graciosa, at Saint 
Michael’s, and forming that of the Peak, of Corvo, and 
of Flores; at Fayal. This distrilihtive plan would 
advance the general interests, and byihaving harbours at 
the extremities of the chain of islands, numerous lives 
and ‘several vessels wolild be preserved every year. 
Whereas, at present, in certain winds, ahd'certain weather, 
vessels are compelled to slip their cables, and run out to 
se£ for safety ; many of thei^i about half>loaded ; and some 

«Ri 

of them in no condition whatever for beating about on a 
lee shore. It is calculated th^t one-«ixth of the vessels 
thus driven off never return to the islands, and that one- 
twelfth are never heard of more. But what }!s this to the 
Portuguese government ; to a government which interests 
itself only in the good of the souls of its subjects * but is 
entirely indifferent and regardless about their situation 
and prosperity in the present life ? It is a circumstance 
truly siii^ular that the only harbour in all the irne islands, 
is thatdh th^ vicinity of Villa Franca, an harbour formed 
out of the island, excavated by volcanic eruptions; and 
rent asunder, at one side by the shock of an earthquake. 
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if expressly to admit tln& sea, i^d save tliolte^Vds^ls 
a<kt their crftws wMeh so ofteh arrive upon that' oDas^’^n 
the printer leaky and distressed. One would have thought 
that thhi 'effort of nature would have routed the stuggish 
faoalties «F.the Fartaguese : it, however, hast not, and I 

doubt much Whether the volcanic harbour near Villa 

• • 

Franca is known to the Portuguese, save those who live 
within its immediate sphere or sight . 

a • 

At tlie time that Portugal rras a naval power, and that 
l»er Brazil ships and their conVoys frequented the jiort 
:>f Fayal, and Couched at the other islands, her fleet was 
annually supplied with upwards of a thousand hne l)oys, 
which was not only a great sjfugmentation of number, but 
a considerable acquisition of strength, for those boys 
being bred from thfeir inftincy, I jnay almost say, on the 
sea, became instalntly serviceable, and in a short time 
expert sailorf. • Thik^Jrong irvlinafton in the youth for 
the sea-#efviee accounts, in some measure, for the scanty 
popufaetion, and for the convents being filled with girls. 
Were the convents vacated, there would be thirty women 
IR»r one man seen in the streets. Were Ihes^ islands 
Under thf influence of Gr^at Britain she wdk|ld know 
how to take advantage of this disposition in. the rnlun for 
a sekifari’h^^life.* She wodld alsd knpw libw to equalize 
the population aS it regards thd sd^es, aiid bring the 

R R ' 
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islands to a level with her 'own genius and interests 
without disturbing the balance on either side. 

In population and extent Fayal is rot one third as* 
considerable as Saint Michacl^s, non is its production by 
any means so diversified. Wine is the staple commodity 
of Fayal : fruit of other description than the grapo-does 
not exceed the home consumption, and the supply of 
ships en passant. But as it is the dipot of the Peak, 
and of Corvo, and Flores, it has always a supply of 
wheat, corn, and provisions for exportation, and of a 
quality ihat cannot be excelled. ' ' 

Fayal is just as much iufeited with priests as the other 
islands I have described ; it has also convents which are 
visited by the natives, and by itrangCrs, and which, in 
fact, furnish the principal amusement of the place. I 
have abstained, latflldy, from going into'-ahy detail of 
the ruling manners and principles, as I found they differ 
in a trifling degree from those of Saint Michael’s, on 
which I long dwelt. There is a great uniformity in the 
character of the Portuguese. The Portuguese of all 
parts are: Oie sgme. And tbq Portuguese of tl^ fifteenth 
century, and him of the present day, are in principle 
and manners the same. Ther^ is dne trait, however, id 
the disposition Of fhese islanders, which is matked with 
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peculiar force at Fayal, and which it would be peeultarly 
illiberal in me to pass over, 1 mean their civil and 
hospitable conduct to strangers. The hospitality of 
other countries i| a matter of policy or conveidence, in 
civilized JBurope^^of thl*e first, in savage America of the 
latter, but the hospitality of the people of the Western 
Isles, is not, the running account of posted or ledgered 
courtesies, or of a'Sject necessity, it springs, like all their 
qualities, their faults, their virtues, directly from the 
^eart. The heatt of an Azorean is by pature mild, and 
he sympathizes ; jt is tender, aitd he loves; it is generous, 
and he gives ;• it* is *social, and he is hospitable. It is 
not till his judgment is perverted, and his heart depraved 
by the superstition and entl^usiasm inspired by his pro- 
fane religion and sacerdotal directors that he acquires 
fhat character of avarice^nd Ijrutality which I have been 
compelled to attribute to hijn in former passages of these 
Letters. Sualj is I’he imperiou^ dominion with M’hich 

truth and- reason wave their sceptre over my uitellect, 

* • 

that np solicitation, however artful, no talent however 
cofiimanding, can seduce it from its allegiance. In 
proportion to the humility of my submission to^its rule, 
I'consider that I rise into some faint emulatiofv of that 
ineffable and presiding divinity,^ who.s.e characteristic 
fittribute is to he coerced /ind bound bj" the inexorable 
laws of its own nature, so as to be all- wise and all-just 

R R 2 . 
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from necessity,' rather than election. This has been the 
conviction and the sentiment which has governed me in 
this correspondence. 1 should not have dealt £i,irly with 
these honest islanders if I had called uppn you to appre- 
ciate their character by any other principle, than by the 
guilt, delinquency, and degradation of their religion and 
government. The Azores were originally called Isies 
Fortunies, or tjie Fortunate Islands, a\id truly fortunate 
will they be if Great Britain were tb confer on them 
constitutional freedom, national independence, and a 
system of government founded on the enlarged and just 
notion tfS impartial justice, and the geaeval and immu- 
table laws of right and wrong ; yielding indiscriminate 
and impartial happiness to all its members ; and shedding 
alike its genial influence over all its subjects. Be.stow 
this system of governmenf on tjje Azores, and the story 
of the Fortunate Isles will be again revived. 



LETTER XLIV. 

« 


pENBRAL DESCRIPTION OF THE FLORES. 

THE gradual steps by which I have hitherto 

led* you to a knot^ledge of the Azores ,have brouglit 

my history nearly tp a close ; fdr, the impossibility of 

obtaining a ready passage to Flores and Corvo,«conv> 

pelled me to abandon the idea of visiting them, and 

Exposes me now to the necessity of giving you a rapi^ 
» *■ 
description of those from the testimony of others. 

The first derives its name, from the multitude of 
flowers with wbich it was found t^^hound on its first 

discovery, and the second from the circumstance bf its 

• ^ 

having b^n the favorite habitation of numerous flocks 

of coWs at the time the Portuguese first visited the 

# 

island. This practice of the Portuguese, of naming 
objects froiQ the manner in which they strike the senses, 
is one that I admire very much,* and to which also 1»iieir 
language is peculiarly adapt^.^ A language very sonor- 
ous, very harmonious, very emphatic, «ertables them to 
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render all their ideas, and to express alt their wants with 
a noble simplicity, which neither excluding the modi- 
fication of tones, nor the pantomime of the passions, 
preserves them from that superb h^ttology which* we 
call the richness of language,' and which makes us lose, 
in the labyrmth of words, the justness of precision, and 
the promptitude of judgment. The iPortuguese. on the 
contrary; i^amcs immediately the object which he per- 
ceives ; and the tone in which he pronounces the name 
of this object has already expressed the manner in which 
he' is affected by it. ’A few words make a rapid con- 
versation. The operations of the sotd, the movements 
of the heart, are isochronous with the first movements 
bf the lips, lie who speaks, and he who hears, are 

* *r 

always in unison. Whereas we name objects either to 
flatter individuals, or the whimsicality of our own taste, 
consequently the object is by no means designated by 
the name ; but wiivn 1 hear of islands named Graciosa, 
Floras, Corvo, Pico, &c. I comprehend aomething of 
their nature and qualities ; at least much better than if 
they had ' been called. Princess Charlotte, Lord Nelson, 

Pripce Edward, Saint Vincent, &c. ; after the manner 

< 

of British navigators : a manner 1 could wish had never 
beer! inttxiduped to the wot4d. 

Floves is as distant from FayaL in a ncHTtli-west, as 
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S^. Michitel^ is from Fayal in a south-east direction ; 
that is, upwards of 40 leagues ; the islands extending 
between 25 and 31 degrees West Longitude, which em- 
braces a space of upwards of 240 miles. Flores, pearly 
as large as Fpyal, 'is of a Wmicircular form, and so in- 
dented with creeks and bays that it affords protection to 
ghips frqm every quarter. Santa Crus, and l^agens, on 
the east coast, are tfia two principal towns, atfd ports. 
The government is confided to a Portuguese commander 
appointed by the gbvernor in chief at Tercera, and in 
all other respects th^ ruling manfters and principles are 
similar to those q£ the nest of th& Western Isles. « The 
produce consists of wheat, pulse, and poultry. The last 
Esteemed the finest in the world. Cattle are nuiuerou.^ 
though small ; in size similar to the cattle of Aideruey 
and’ Sark. The pennanei)!; commerce is with Fayal, 
Madeira, and Lisbon : the cqsual trade is w'itb those 
numerous vessels ihat 1511 into tho.sS^iuis by losing their, 
longitude, and.put into Flores to repair and refresh *111611’ 
crews. ‘Sustances of this kind are so numerous, parti- 
cularljr with American vessels, that this traffic is both 
considerable and lucrative, and keeps the inhabitants in 
a stale of activity which forms^ happy relief to the still 
life” to which they would otherwise be condemiled for 
their insulatioa is such, and jdicir situation h out of the 
track of odl jaavigaton, that, were^ it iiotr for Ule vicis>i- 
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tudes to which ships are subject from stress of weather, 
errors in reckoning, and other incidental circumstanc^es, 
these islands would seldom be visited, and the inhabitants 
woul^ know as little of the World as islanders of the South 
Seas. 

Cqrvo lies a few miles to the north of Flores ; has 
good anchorage on the north ant^ south shores, but is 
otherwise so inconsiderable that it is not worth any further 
notice. Wha.t superfluities it posses.s<is it sends for transit 
to ''Flores, from whence it receives the small quantity of 
colonial produce and British goods which its wants demand. 
On the vrhole, |thcse two islands are of the least conse- 
quence of all the nine ; their geographical situation being 
bad, and the excess of their produce, and their consump- 
tion of merchandize not being an object worthy of regard. 
There is, however, one point of view in which they can 
.be viewed to gas^v advantage by Great' Britain. They 
could be made to serve that most expeiisi^'t; and destruc- 
tive of all establishments ever formed by ti>d English 
government, 1 mean the establishment for felons at 
Botany-bay. 1 before said, in the early part of this 
correspondence, that the system of tliat institution is 
ruinous; and 1 now sf^ that ministers are laying the 
foundation of an independ^t and piiatical aftate; which 
may, ultimately i< ruin our trade with China, «nd in many 
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otlMnr respects prove injurious to *the British enphret. 
Whereas, since convicts must be transported somewhere, 
according to the English penal code, their transport 
could be effected to thede islands without any,relatjive 
cost, and t^ey could, by fhe smallest exertions of industry, 
maintain themselves, without being, as they now are, a 
sourc^ of perpetual care and expence to government. 

If we look at this subject on a larger view it will be found 
to hold out still greater advantages, l^hat view is, to 
make ail the islands of the Ailores subservient to* this 
greabplan of punishing felony *and reforming criminals. 

would be, 
other, aftd 
ine of the 

cliurch and magistracy th^t they would of necessity stand 
corrected by apprehension, ,^.nd soon become amended 
by example? convKpB^ might be stationed 

at 'Ponto del’Gada to make tfhe harbour of which*! have 
spokeiT.* A number of female oflenders could be stationed 
at the grand and azure Lakes, to manufacture hemp into 
linen, and the cc»une part could be sent to St, Mary’s, 
where a band of convicts ^uld be maintained. for the 
purpose of making cables an^eveiy othe^ description of 
cordage. Tercera, St. ^ej>rge, GracioSa, and Pico, 
present similar accommodations anit advantages, with 

SB. 


The particular advantage attending this plan, 
tllht it would separate the offenders frmn each 
place them so immediately under the discl^ 
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this difference; that as they have few ports the means of 
escape would be more impracticable and difficult. Iii 
forming the harbour at Fayal a very considerable gang 
could be employed, and as all the islands stand in need 
of roads, harbours, and other imfprovements, the occupa- 
tion of the convict would never subside. The principal 
. 1 
objection will be the facility of escape : this could be 

obviated by a rigid discipline. Besi(fes from some of the 
islands escape would be impracticable. Graciosa has 
but two ports. St. George the same." The Peak has 
but one. Fayal no mo^rs than two, and no island ex- 
ceeding three or four. Those ports have* all small towns 
and milita^ and civil establishments ; therefore by a 
rigid discipline, gi«^eculiar dress, and a heavy penalty'^to 

» ■ r 

any personiiiftding escape, there would be no more local 

objection to these islands th^n thcwc can be made to 

Botany Bay ; whence, by the bye, convicts are known 

to effect their escapsei.ca'fery day. The policyRnd economy 

of this*^plan is great, I hope it will be confe'^d by every 

impartial person, and j^et, the moral advantagr^S to be 

derived from its adoption are greater far — so great^ a^ to 

range beyond all ordinary conception. But these it is 

the province of the divine to point out. I shall therefore 

close .this correspond^ice ^ith the remark that I disclose 
‘ • 

this plan, and the other suggestions of these |lsges,^wit}f * 
the view of endeavouring to do a service to my fellow- 
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subjects. I have done it to tlie best of Jny iiuderstandhig, 
and, without looking to tlie apfrobation of other men, 
iny 'conscience is satisfi^. What remains to 1)0 done 
concerns the British govermnent. The ministers. Imve 
now to determine for themselves M'hcthcr they a/III take 
the Azores under their protection, by treaty w pnr<‘haso, 
or whether they will abandon them to the slavish and 
miserable condition t^ which they^ are reduced through 
the vice and weakness of their (Jrcsent civil and religious 
establishments. T<i^a generous mind there cannot 1^ a 
doubt. The ministers owe it toijjod to improve Ike 


<ouditi(^ of manJciiKl. •They.o^e it to the Anyres, 
tlurown now immediately withij^ the British sphere, to 
^iro^lLre for them tliose rights of whkh th^hav^>een so 
Ion" bereaved. They owe it to J^^igland nottt^ «ffer the 
trcasiires lent to Portugal to^Bb Jo.tt. 


Such aK* the sentiments and i«fca-»-.idfich*hatifi”s.!i"i 
intruded themselves on my mirul M'hile in the act of ex- 
ploring the^se interesting islands. Tn their description, I 
did not conceive that they stood, if^ need of the artificial 
attractionsof eloquence, to reflcc|on t hem borrowed lu.stre, 
or confer on them a surreptitious importance. Subjects 
of suA magnitude are in their nSttirc suflfiaiehtly intiii<sst- 
ing*,and. will, doubtless, find a^nn reception tl^^ mind 
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of every person ignorant of the Azofes. They require 
only the unvarnished au3R>Uary of trutli and the simplicity 
of self-evident demonstration, to command and engage 

serious and candid attentiou. 

/ 

r 

Believe me to be. 

Dear Sir, 

Your’s truly, 

T. A. 


^meaBsssssa 


ft 




\^^IB^TrONS FOR PLJCIIid, THH PLATES. ^ 

F^ontispi^So To face the Title. 


Map of the Atlantic page %, 

Map of the Azores, or Western Islands 28 

M^p of St. Micfaaeri , ,>43 

^ View of I^Sia’ Jef Gada * .i. V • • « 53 

* View of Villa Franca, and the HWbonr formed cligr Volcanic 

Eruptions BO 

View of Porto do Illieo 

View of the Caldeir/A 1}6 


^JaiM I^iuer, Ctow* aaiiipi. 










